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MR. GLADSTONE AND MARYLAND TOLERATION. 


It was supposed that Mr. Glad- 
stone had been so triumphantly re- 
futed, as a polemic, that he would 
take a prudent refuge in silence. 
At a moment when neighboring na- 
tions were rent with religious dis- 
sensions, and when England need- 
ed repose from, rather than fuel 
added to, her internal agitations, a 
statesman and ex-premier of the 
British Empire assuines the ré/e 
of a religious agitator and accuser, 
and startles, as well as offends, the 
public sense of appropriateness by 
his useless and baseless indictment 
against the Catholic Church, to 
which England owes all that is glo- 
rious in her constitution and in her 
history ; against English Catholics 
in particular, his fellow-subjects, 
who of all others, by their loyalty 
and Christian faith and virtues, can 
preserve the liberties and the insti- 
tutions of their country, now threat- 
ened alike by infidel corruption, 
Protestant indifference, and com- 
munistic malice; and against that 
saintly and illustrious pontiff whose 
hand is only raised to bless, whose 
lips breathe unfaltering prayer, and 


whose voice and pen have never 
ceased to announce and defend the 
eternal truths of religion, to uphold 
morality, and to refute the crying 
errors and evils of our times. The 
unanswerable refutations which Mr. 
Gladstone’s attacks elicited from 
Cardinal Manning, Bishops Ulla- 
thorne and Vaughan, Drs. Newman 
and Capel, and Canon Neville, not 
to speak of the Italian work of 
Mgr. Nardi and the rebukes ad- 
ministered by the periodical press, 
had, it was believed, even by im- 
partial Protestants, effectually dri- 
ven this new champion of the old 
No-popery party in England from 
fhe field of polemics. But, Jike all 
new recruits, the ex-premier seems 
incapable of realizing defeat, or 
perhaps is anxious, at least, to retire 
with the honors of war. 

Not content with the serial pub- 
lication of his three tracts, he has 
just now republished them in one 
volume, with a Preface, under the 
title of Rome and the Newest Fash- 
tons in Religion—a title as unbecom- 
ing the gravity of his subjects as it 
is unsupported by the contents of 
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the work. The preface to the re- 
publication not only reiterates his 
accusations on all points, but the 
author, not satisfied with his new 
part as theologian, essays the ré/e 
of historical critic, and thus gives 
prominence to a historical question 
of deep interest and of especial 
importance to the Catholics of this 
country. 

The same animus which inspired 
Mr. Gladstone’s attacks against the 
church, against his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, and against the most 
august and venerable personage in 
Christendom, has also induced him 
to deny to the Catholic founders of 
Maryland the honorable renown, 
accorded to them heretofore by 
historians with singular unanimity, 
of having, when in power, prac- 
tised religious toleration towards 
all Christian sects, and secured 
freedom of conscience, not only by 
‘their unwavering action and prac- 
‘tice, but also by giving it the sta- 
‘bility and sanctions of statute law. 
This is certainly the only phase in 
‘this celebrated controversy upon 
which it remains for Mr. Gladstone 
‘to be answered. 

His Eminence Cardinal Man- 
ning, in Zhe Vatican Decrees in their 
tearing on Civil Allegiance, at page 
88 (New York edition), writes : 


“For the same reasons I deplore the 
haste, I must say the passion, which car- 
ried away ‘so large a mind to affirm or to 
imply that the church of this day would, 
if she could, use torture, and force, and 
coercion in matters of religious belief. 

In the year 1830 the Catholics 
of Belgium were in a vast majority, but 
they did not use their political power to 
constrain tho faith or conscience of -any 
man. The ‘ Four Liberties’ of Belgium 
were the work of Catholics. This is the 
most recent example of what Catholics 
would do if they were in possession of 
power. But there is one more ancient 
and more homely for us Englishmen, It 
is found at a date when the old traditions 
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of the Catholic Church were still vigor 
ous in the minds of men. . . . If the 
modern spirit had any share in producing 
the constitution of Belgium, it certainly 
had no share in producirg the constitu- 
tion of Maryland. Lord Baltimore, who 
had been Secretary of State under James 
L, in 1633 emigrated to the American 
plantations, where, through Lord Staf- 
ford’s influence, he had obtained a grant 
of land. . . . They named their new 
couniry Maryland, and there they settled. 
The oath of the governor was in these 
terms: ‘I will not, by myself or any 
other, directly or indirectly, molest any 
person professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, for or in respect of religion.’ 
Lord Baltimore invited the Puritans of 
Massachusetts—who, like himself, had 
renounced their country for conscience’ 
sake—to come into Maryland. In 1649, 
when active persecution had sprung up 
again in England, the Council of Mary- 
land, on the 21st of April, passed this 
statute: ‘And whereas the forcing of the 
conscience in matters of religion hath 
frequently fallen out to be of dangerous 
consequence in the commonwealth where 
it has been practised, and for the more 
quiet and peaceable government of the 
province, and the hetter to preserve mu- 
tual love and amity among the inhabi- 
tants, no person within the province 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ 
shall be anyways troubled, molested, or 
discountenanced for his or her religion, 
or in the free exercise thereof.’ The 
Episcopalians and Protestants fled from 
Virginia into Maryland. Such was the 
commonwealth founded by a Catholic 
upon the broad moral law I have here 
laid down—that faith is an act of the 
will, and that to force men to profess 
what they do not believe is contrary to 
the law of God, and that to generate faith 
by force is morally impossible.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in his Vaticanism, 
page 96, replies to the above as fol- 
lows: 


“It appears to me that Archbishop 
Manning has completely misapprehended 
the history of the settkement of Mary- 
land and the establishment of toleration 
there for all believers in the Holy Trini- 
ty.. It was a wise measure, for which the 
two Lords Baltimore, father and son, de- 
serve the highest honor. But the mea- 
sure was really defensive ; and its main 
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and very legitimate purpose plainly was 
to secure the free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Immigration into the 
colony was by the charter free ; and only 
by this and other popular provisions 
could the territory have been extricated 
from the grasp of its neighbors in Vir- 
ginia, who claimed it as their own. It 
was apprehended that the Puritans would 
flood it, as they did; and it seemed cer- 
tain that but for this excellent provision 
the handful of Roman Catholic founders 
would have been unable to hold their 
ground. The facts are given in Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States, vol. i., 
chap. vii.” 


Again, in his Preface to Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion, page 
viii.. Mr. Gladstone writes : 


“It has long been customary to quote 
the case cf Maryland in proof that, more 
than two centuries ago, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, where power was in its 
handg, could use it for the purposes of 
toleration. Archbishop Manning has re- 
peated the boast, and with very large ex- 
aggeration, 

“ T have already shown from Bancroft’s 
History that in the case of Maryland 
there was no question of a merciful use 
of power towards others, but simply of a 
wise and defensive prudence with respect 
to themselves--that is to say, so far as 
the tolerant legislation of the colony was 
the work of Roman Catholics. But it 
does not appear to have been their work. 
By the fourth article of the charter we 
find that no church could be consecrated 
there except according to the laws of the 
churchathome. The tenth article guaran- 
teed to the colonists generally ‘all privi- 
leges, franchises, and liberties of this our 
kingdom of England.’ It was in 1649 that 
the Maryland Act of Toleration was pass- 
ed, which, however, prescribed the punish- 
ment of death for any one who denied the 
Trinity. Of the smal! legislative body 
which passed it, two-thirds appear to have 
been Protestant, the recorded numbers 
being sixteen and eight respectively. The 
colony was open to the immigration of 
Puritans: and all Protestants, and any 
permanent and successful oppression by 
a handful of Roman Catholics was alto- 
gether.impossible. But the colonial act 
seems to have been an echo of the order 
of the House of Commons at home, on 
the 27th of October, 1645, that the inhab- 
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tants of the Summer Islands, and such 
others as shall join themselves to them, 
‘shall without any molestation or trouble 
have and enjoy the liberty of their con- 
sciences in matters of God’s worship’; 
and of a British ordinance of 1647. 

“ Upon the whole, then, the picture of 
Maryland legislation is a gratifying one ; 
but the historic theory which assigns the 
credit of it to the Roman Church has lit- 
tle foundation in fact. 


Let us first test Mr. Gladstone’s 
accuracy and consistency as a his- 
torical critic. He begins by alleg- 
ing that the Maryland Toleration 
Act wasa measure of defensive pru- 
dence in the interests of the Catho- 
lics themselves, and that “ it smain 
and very legitimate purpose plainly 
was to secure the free exercise of 
the Roman Catholic religion.” He 
then asserts that this act of tolera- 
tion was not the work of the Catho- 
lics at all, but of a Protestant ma- 
jority in the legislature which passed 
it. We have, then, here presented 
the extraordinary picture of an al- 
leged Protestant legislature passing 
a law which was really intended to 
protect Catholics against Protest- 
ant ascendency and apprehended 
Protestant persecution, and whose 
“main and very legitimate pur- 
pose was to secure the free exercise 
of the Roman Catholic religion.” 
Surely, the Protestants of that day 
were liberal and generous, especi- 
ally as it was an age of persecution, 
when not only were Catholics hunt- 
ed down both in England and her 
Virginia and New England colonies, 
but even Protestants of different 
sects were relentlessly persecuting 
each other. And in what proper 
sense can ¢hey be said to have been 
Protestants with whom it was “¢@ 
very legitimate purpose” to legislate 
in the express interests of Roman 
Catholics ? 

Mr. Gladstone also states that 
the Toleration Act was passed in 
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the apprehension of an influx of 
Puritans, and to protect the colony 
“from the grasp of its neighbors 
in Virginia’; whereas his favorite 
author, Mr. Bancroft, informs Mr. 
Gladstone that Lord Baltimore in- 
vited both the Episcopalians of 
Virginia and the Puritans of New 
England into his domains, offering 
a gift of lands as an inducement; 
and it is a historical fact that num- 
bers of them accepted the invita- 
tion. 

Again, Mr. Gladstone, while ap- 
parently treating the Toleration 
Act as a Catholic measure, anim- 
adverts with evident disapproval 
on that feature in it which “ pre- 
scribed the punishment of death 
for any one who denied the Trinity,” 
and then immediately he claims 
that the legislature which passed 
the act was a Protestant body— 
“two-thirds,” he writes, “ appear 
to have been Protestants "—thus 
imposing upon his Protestant friends 
the odium of inflicting death for 
the exercise of conscience and re- 
ligious belief; and that, too, not 
upon Papists, as they were not in- 
cluded in the punishment. 

Mr. Gladstone, in Zhe Vatican 
Decrees in their bearing on Civil Al- 
legiance (page 83), expressing no 
doubt the common sentiments of 
Protestants since the time of Luther 
and Henry VIII., uses these irrev- 
erent words in regard to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, that peerless and im- 
maculate Lady whom four-fifths of 
the Christian world venerate as the 
Mother of God : 


“The sinlessness of the Virgin Mary 
and the personal infallibility of the Pope 
are the characteristic dogmas of modern 
Romanism. . . . Both rest on pious fic- 
tion and fraud ; both present a refined 
idolatry by clothing a pure humble wo- 
man and a mortal sinful man with divine 
attributes. The dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception, which exempts the Vir- 
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gin Mary from sin and guilt, perverts 
Christianism into Marianism. ... The 
worship ofa woman is virtually substitut- 
ed for the worship of Christ.” 


And yet with such sentiments, 
in which doubtless the Protestants 
of Maryland in 1649 concurred, he 
attributes to, and claims for, those 
Protestants who, he says, constitut- 
ed two-thirds of the Maryland 
Colonial Legislature in 1649, the 
passage of a law which enacted 
“that whosoever shall use or utter 
any reproachful words or speeches 
concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Mother of our Saviour,... 
shall for the first offence forfeit five 
pounds sterling, or, if not able to 
pay, be publicly whipped and im- 
prisoned during pleasure, etc-; for 
the second offence, ten pounds, etc. ; 
and for the third shall forfeit all his 
lands and goods, and be banished 
from the province.” 

The following anecdote, related 
by the Protestant Bozman,* is quite 
pertinent to our subject and to our 
cause : 


“And in the time of the Long Parliament 
when the differences between the Lord 
Baltimore and Colonell Samuel Matthews, 
as agent for the colony of Virginia, were 
depending before a committee of that 
parliament for the navy, that clause in the 
sayd law, concerning the Virgin Mary, 
was at that committee objected as an ex- 
ception against his lordship ; whereupon 
a worthy member of the sayd committec 
stood up and sayd, that he wondered 
that any such exception should be taken 
against his lordship ; for (says hee) doth 
not the Scripture say, that all generations 
shall call her blessed? (The author here 
cites in the margin, ‘ Lu. i. 48.’) And the 
committee insisted no more on that ex- 
ception.” 


The authorities relied upon by 
Mr. Gladstone, besides Bancroft, 
whom we shall presently refer to, 
are Maryland Toleration, by the 


* Hist, Maryland, vol. ii. pe 35% 
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Rev. Ethan Allen, and Maryland 
not a Catholic Colony, by E. D. N. 
The former is a pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages addressed by the author, 
a Protestant minister, to his bre* 
thren in the ministry in 1855, is 
purely a sectarian tract, hostile to 
every Catholic view and inter- 
est, and partisan in spirit and in 
matter. ‘The latter is a few pages 
of printed matter, consisting of 
three newspaper articles published 
last year in the Daily Pioneer of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and recently re- 
printed inthe Worth- Western Chron- 
icle of the same place, the editor of 
which states that the author of the 
letters is the Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, also a Protestant minister, 
and president of Macalester Col- 
lege. The letters of “E. D. N.” 
were sharply and ably replied to by 
Mr. William Markoe, formerly an 
Episcopal minister, now a member 
of the Catholic Church. The let- 
ters of “ E. D. N.” are more secta- 
rian than historical, and cannot be 
quoted in a controversy in which 
such names as Chalmers, Bancroft, 
McSherry, Bozman, etc., figure. 
The attack of “E. D. N.” on the 
personal character of Lord Balti- 
more is enough to condemn his ef- 
fort. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s principal 
author is Bancroft, from whose 
pages he claims to have shown that 
“in the case of Maryland there was 
no question of a merciful use of 
power towards others, but simply of 
a wise and defensive prudence with 
respect to themselves.” Motives 
of self-interest are thus substituted 
for those of benevolence and mercy. 
If this were correctly stated, why 
does Mr. Gladstone state that the 
Act of Toleration was a measure 
“for which the two Lords Balti- 
more, father and son, deserve the 
highest honor”? But our task is 
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now to inquire how far his author 
sustains Mr. Gladstone in denying 
to the Catholics of Maryland, who 
enacted religious toleration, all mo- 
tives of benevolence and mercy. 

Mr. Bancroft, on the contrary, 
asserts that the “new government 
[of Maryland] was erected on a 
Joundation as extraordinary as its 
results were denevolent.”* In speak- 
ing of Lord Baltimore, the founder 
of Maryland, its chief statesman 
and law-giver, he extols his modera- 
tion, sincerity of character, and dis- 
interestedness,t and proceeds to 
Say : 


“Calvert deserves to be ranked among 
the most wise and denevolent law-givers 
of allages. He was the first in the his- 
tory of the Christian world to seek for re- 
ligious security and peace by the practice 
of justice, and not by the exercise of pow- 
er; to plan the establishment of popular 
institutions with the enjoyment of liberty 
of conscience ; to advance the career of civ- 
ilization by recognizing the rightful equal. 
ity of all Christian sects. The asylum of 
Papists was the spot where, in a remote 
corner of the world, on the banks of riv- 
ers which, as yet, had hardly been explor- 
ed, the mild forbearance of a proprietary 
adopted religious freedom as the basis of 
the state.” t 


Referring to the act of taking 
possession of their new homes in 
Maryland by the Catholic pilgrims, 
the same author says, thereby “ re- 
ligious liberty obtained a home, its 
only home in the wide world, at the 
humble village which bore the name 
of St. Mary’s.”§ And speaking of 
the progress of the colony, he fur- 
ther says: “ Under the m/d institu- 
tions and munificence of Baltimore 
the dreary wilderness soon bloom- 
ed with swarming life and activity 
of prosperous settlements; the Ro- 
man Catholics who were oppressed 
by the laws of England were sure 


* History United States, vol. i. p. 238. 
+ Id. p. 24. td. p. 244. § Id. p. 247. 
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to find a peaceful asylum in the 
quiet harbors of the Chesapeake ; 
and there, too, Protestants were 
sheltered against Protestant intole- 
rance.”* Such, in fine, is the re- 
peated language of an author 
whom Mr. Gladstone refers to in 
proof of his assertion that toleration 
in Maryland was simply a measure 
of self-defence. 

Chalmers bears the following tes- 
timony to the same point: “ He” 
(Lord Baltimore) “aid the founda- 
tion of his province upon the broad 
basis of security to property and of 
freedom of religion, granting, in ab- 
solute fee, fifty acres of land to 
every emigrant ; establishing Chris- 
tianity according to the old com- 
men law, of which it is a part, with- 
out allowing pre-eminence to any 
particular sect. The wisdom of his 
choice soon converted a dreary 
wilderness into a_ prosperous col- 
ony.” f 

And Judge Story, with the history 
of the colony from its beginning 
and the charter before him, adds 
the weight of judicial approval in 
the following words: “ It is certain- 
ly very honorable to the liberality 
and public spirit of the proprietary 
that he should have introduced into 
his fundamental policy the doctrine 
of general toleration and equality 
among Christian sects (for he does 
not appear to have gone further), 
and have thus given the earliest ex- 
ample of a legislator inviting his 
subjects to the free indulgence of 
religious opinion. This was ante- 
rior to the settlement of Rhode 
Island, and therefore merits the 
enviable rank of being the first 
recognition among the colonists of 
the glorious and indefeasible rights 
of conscience.” f 


* History United States, vol. i. p. 248. 
+ Chalmers’ A anads, vol. i. pp. 207, 208. 
3 Story, Com. om the Constitution, sec. 107. 
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But there is another view, clearly 
sustained by an important and cer- 
tain chain of facts, which has never 
occurred to the historical writers 
on Maryland toleration, at least in 
this connection, though they give 
the facts upon which the view is 
based, and which wholly destroys 
the theory of Mr. Gladstone and 
his authorities. The latter may 
dispute in regard to the merits and 
motives of the statute of 1649, but 
they do not touch the real question. 
It is an incontestable fact that the 
religious toleration which _histo- 
rians have so much extolled in the 
Catholic colonists and founders of 
Maryland did not originate with, 
or derive its existence from, that 
law of 1649, but, on the contrary, it 
existed long anterior to, and inde- 
pendent of, it. This great feature 
in the Catholic government of 
Maryland had been established by 
the Catholic lord-proprietary, his 
lieutenant-governor, agents, and 
colonists, and faithfully practised 
for fifteen years prior to the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1649. From 1634 to 
1649 it had been enforced with un- 
wavering firmness and protected 
with exalted benevolence. ‘This 
important fact is utterly ignored by 
Mr. Gladstone and his authors, the 
Rev. Ethan Allen and the Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Neill, but the facts related 
by Bancroft, and indeed by all his- 
torians, prove it beyond a question. 
Bancroft records that the very 
“ foundations” of the colony were 
laid upon the “ dasis” of religious 
toleration, and throughout the eu- 
logiums pronounced by him on the 
religious toleration of Maryland, 
which we have quoted above, re- 
fers entirely to the period of the 
fifteen years preceding the passage 
of the act of 1649. ‘The Toleration 
Act was nothing else thari the de- 
claration of the existing state of 
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things and of the long and cherish- 
ed policy and practice of the colo- 
ny—a formal sanction and statu- 
tory enactment of the existing com- 
mon law of the province. 

Before proceeding to demonstrate 
this fact, we will briefly examine 
how far Mr. Bancroft sustains the 
theory or views of Mr. Gladstone 
in regard to the act itself. After 
extolling the motives and- conduct 
of the Catholics of Maryland in es- 
tablishing religious toleration, as 
we have remarked above, during 
the fifteen years preceding the pas- 
sage of the act, Mr, Bancroft refers 
to that statute in terms of highest 
praise. He barely hints at the pos- 
sibility that a foresight, on the part 
of the colonists, of impending dan- 
gers to themselves from threatened 
or apprehended Protestant ascend- 
ency and persecution, might have 
entered among the motives which 
induced them to pass that act; but 
he nowhere asserts the fact, nor 
does he allege anything beyond 
conjecture for the possibility of the 
motive. Indeed, his mode of ex- 
pressing himself indicates that, 
though he thought it possible, his 
own impression was that such mo- 
tive did not suggest in part even 
.the passage of the act; for he 
writes: “ As if, with a foresight of 
impending danger and an earnest 
desire to stay its approach, the Ro- 
man Catholics of Maryland, with 
the earnest concurrence of their gov- 
ernor and of the proprietary, deter- 
mined to place upon their statute- 
book an act for the religious free- 
dom which had ever been sacred on 
their soil.” Compare this with the 
language of Mr. Gladstone, who ex- 
cludes every motive but that of 
self-interest, and refers to Ban- 
croft in support of his view, but 
does not quote his language. Mr. 
Bancroft, on the other hand, after 
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quoting from the statute, exclaims, 
such was “ its sublime tenor.” 

Mr. Griffith does not agree with 
the suggestion that a sense of fear 
or apprehension entered into the 
motives of the Maryland lawgivers, 
and says: “ That this liberty did 
not proceed from fear of others, on 
the one hand, or licentious disposi- 
tions in the government, on the 
other, is sufficiently evident from 
the penalties prescribed against 
blasphemy, swearing, drunkenness, 
and Sabbath-breaking, by the pre- 
ceding sections of the act, and pro- 
viso, at the end, that such exercise 
of religion did not molest or con- 
spire against the proprietary or his 
government.” * 

Let us now proceed to examine 
still further whether Maryland was 
a Catholic colony, whether it was 
by Catholics that religious tol- 
eration was established there, and 
whether it had its origin in the act 
of 1649 or in the long previous 
practice and persistent generosity 
and mercy of the Catholic rulers 
of the province. It is true that 
while the territory afterwards grant- 
ed to Lord Baltimore was subject 
to the Virginia charter, a settlement 
of Episcopalians was made on 
Kent Island; but they were very 
few in numbers, always adhered to 
Virginia rather than to Maryland 
in their sympathies, were so turbu- 
lent and disloyal that Governor 
Calvert had to reduce them by 
force of arms, and no one has 
ever pretended that they founded a 
State. We will show what relation 
they had in point of numbers and 
political influence to the colony, 
and that they did not form even 
the slightest element of power in 
the founding of the province. 

Maryland was founded alone by 


* Sketches of the Early History of Maryland 
by Thomas W. Griffith, pp. 3, 4. 
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the Catholic Lord Baltimore and 
his colonists. Such is the voice of 
history. It is rather disingenuous 
in the reverend authors of the 
pamphlets mentioned by Mr. Glad- 
stone that upon so flimsy a circum- 
stance they assert that Maryland 
was not settled first by Catholics. 
Their voices are drowned by the 
concurrent voice of tradition and 
of history. It is only the reasser- 
tion of the pretensions of these 
zealous sectarians by so respect- 
able a person as Mr. Gladstone, 
and that, too, in one of the most 
remarkable controversies of the 
age, that renders a recurrence to 
the historical authorities and their 
results at all desirable or neces- 
sary. 

The colony of Maryland was 
conceived in the spirit of liberty. 
It was the flight of English Catho- 
lics from Protestant persecution in 
their native country. The state of 
the penal laws in England against 
Catholics at this period is too well 
known. The zealous Protestant 
Bozman writes that they “con- 
tained severities enough to keep 
them [the Catholics] in all due 
subjection.” 

It was at this hour of their ex- 
tremest suffering that the Catholics 
of England found a friend and 
leader in Sir George Calvert, who 
held important trusts under the gov- 
ernments of James and Charles, 
and enjoyed the confidence of 
his sovereigns and of his country. 
“Tn an age when religious contro- 
versy still continued to be active, 
when increasing divisions among 
Protestants were spreading a gene- 
ral alarm, his mind sought relief 
from controversy in the bosom of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and, 
preferring the avowal of his opin- 
ions to the emoluments of office, 
he resigned his place and openly 
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professed his conversion.” * Even 
after this he was advanced to the 
peerage under the title of Lord 
Baltimore—an Irish title—and was 
appointed one of the principal sec- 
retaries under James I. His posi- 
tionsin the government gave him not 
only an acquaintance with American 
colonization, but an official con- 
nection with it. Of these he now 
availed himself to provide an asy- 
lum abroad for his fellow-Catho- 
lics from the relentiess persecution 
they were suffering at home. His 
first effort was to found a Catholic 
colony on the shores of New- 
foundland. A settlement was be- 
gun. Avalon was the name it re- 
ceived, and twice did Lord Balti- 
more cross the ocean to visit his 
cherished cradle of liberty. — Baf- 
fled by political difficulties, the 
severity of the climate, and an un- 
generous soil, he abandoned the 
endeavor. That his motive all 
along was to found a place of re- 
fuge for Catholics from persecution 
is certain from the time and cir- 
cumstances under which the enter- 
prise was undertaken, as well as 
from the testimony of historians. 
Oldmixon says: “ This gentleman 
[Lord Baltimore], being of the 
Romish religion, was uneasy at 
home, and had the same reason to 
leave the kingdom as those gentle- 
men had who went to New Eng: 
land, to enjoy the liberty of his 
conscience.” Bozman writes that 
“by their [the Puritans’] clamors 
for a vigorous execution of the 
laws against Papists, it became now 
necessary for them [the Catholics] 
also to look about for a place of 
refuge.” [ The same writer also 
refers to a MS. in the British Mu- 
seum, written by Lord Baltimore 
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himself, in which this motive is 
mentioned. Driven from Avalon 
by the hardness of the climate, he 
visited Virginia with the same view ; 
but hence again he was driven 
by religious bigotry and the pre- 
sentation of an anti-popery oath 
from a colony “from which the 
careful exclusion of Roman Catho- 
lics had been originally avowed as 
a special object.” His mind, filled 
with the thought of founding a 
place of refuge for Catholics, next 
turned to the country beyond the 
Potomac, which had been embraced 
originally in the Virginia charter, 
but which, upon the cancellation 
of that charter, had reverted to the 
crown. He obtained a grant and 
charter from the king, so liberal in 
its terms that, Griffith says, it be- 
came the model for future grants. 
‘The name was changed from Cres- 
centia to that of Maryland, in 
honor of the Catholic queen of 
Charles; but the devout Catholics 
of the expedition, in their piety, ex- 
tended the term Zerra Maria, the 
Land of Mary, into an act of de- 
votion and honor to Mary, the 
Queen of Heaven. 

The first Lord Baltimore did not 
live to see his project carried into 
effect; he died on the 25th of 
April, 1632, was succeeded by his 
son Cecilius, second Lord Balti- 
more, who, as Bancroft says, was 
the heir of his s#fentions no less 
than of his fortunes; to him was 
issued the charter negotiated by 
his father, bearing date the 15th of 
June, 16,2. 

Founded by a Catholic, designed 
as an asylum for persecuted Catho- 
lics, is it to be supposed that Lord 
Baltimore and his brother, Gov- 
ernor Leonard Calvert, who organ- 
ized and led forth the pilgrims, 
would be so inconsistent at this 
moment of their success as to lose 
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sight of the main object of the 
movement, and carry Protestant 
colonists with whom to found a 
Catholic colony? If, as. Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Neill, author of Afaryland 
not a Catholic Colony, says, there 
were only twenty Catholic gentle- 
men in the ship, and three hundred 
servants, mostly Protestants, would 
it have been deemed necessary to 
carry two Catholic priests and their 
assistants along to administer to 
the souls of so small a number ? 
In point of fact, the Protestants 
were so few that they brought no 
minister with them, and it was sev- 
eral years before their entire num- 
bers justified their having either a 
minister or a place of worship. 
The voyage on the Ark and Dove 
was more like a Catholic pilgrim- 
age than a secular expedition. 
The principal parts of the ship 
(the Arg), says Father White in his 
Narrative, were committed to the 
protection of God especially, and 
to his Most Holy Mother, and S. 
Ignatius, and all the guardian angels 
of Maryland. The vessel was a 
floating chapel, an ocean shrine of 
Catholic faith and devotion, conse- 
crated by the unbloody sacrifice, 
and resounding with Latin litanies ; 
its safety from many a threatened 
disaster was attributed to the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin and 
the saints, whose mediation was 
propitiated by votive offerings pro- 
mised and promptiy rendered af- 
ter their safe arrival at St. Mary’s. 
The festivals of the saints were 
faithfully observed throughout the 
voyage, the feast of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin was select- 
ed for landing, and the solemn act 
of taking possession was according 
tothe Catholic form. Father White 
thus describes the scene: 


“On the day of the Annunciation of the 
Most Holy Virgin Mary (March 2s), ic 
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the year 1634, we celebrated the Mass for 
the first time on this island [St. Cle- 
ment’s]. This had never been done be- 
fore in this part of the world. After we 
had completed the sacrifice, we took upon 
our shoulders a great cross which we 
had hewn out of a tree, and advancing in 
order to the appointed place, with the as- 
sistance of the governor and his asso- 
ciates, and the other Catholics, we erect- 
ed a trophy to Christ the Saviour, humbly 
reciting on our bended knees the Lita- 
nies of the Sacred Cross with great emo- 
tion,” * 


They founded a city, the capital 
of the colony, and called it St. 
Mary’s. A Catholic chapel was 
enbsequently erected there; and this 
too was dedicated to S. Mary. 
The city has passed away, but the 
little chapel still stands, preserved 
alike by Catholic and Protestant 
hands, as a monument of the faith 
and zeal of the Catholic pilgrims 
of Maryland. Mr. Griffith, the his- 
torian, uniting his voice to that of 
Bancroft and other writers, speak- 
ing of the object which inspired 
the settlement from its inception by 
Lord Baltimore in England, says: 
“Out of respect for their religion 
they planted the cross, and, after 
fortifying themselves, plainly and 
openly set about to obtain, by the 
fairest means in their power, other 
property and homes, where they 
should escape the persecutions of 
the religious and political reformers 
of their native country at that 
time.” ¢ 

The church and parish of S. 
Mary were for many years the head- 
quarters of the Jesuit missions of 
Maryland. During the succeeding 
years prior to 1649 there was a 
steady influx of Catholics into the 
colony from England, as is evident 
by the land records and other offi- 
cial documents, and by the fact 

* Father Andrew White’s Narrative, Md, Hist. 
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that the number of Catholic priests 
required for the settlement increas- 
ed from two in 1634 to four priests 
and one coadjutor prior to 1644. 
The Catholic strength was also in- 
creased by numerous conversions, 
as is shown by Father White’s 
Narrative, in which, at page 56, 
he relates that, “among the 
Protestants, nearly all who came 
over from England, in this year 
1638, and many others, have been 
converted to the faith, together 
with four servants . . . and five 
mechanics whom we .. . have in 
the meantime won to God.’’ So 
numerous were these conversions, 
and they created so great a sensa- 
tion in England, that measures were 
taken there to check them 

That the colony was Catholic in 
its origin, and so continued until 
after the year 1649, when the Tol- 
eration Act was passed, has never 
been denied, according to our re- 
searches, except by Mr. Gladstone 
and the two Protestant ministers 
whom he quotes. Bancroft, writing 
of the religious toleration which 
prevailed in Maryland during this 
period, always speaks of it as the 
work of Catholics. In referring to 
the original colonists he adds, 
“most of them Roman Catholic 
gentlemen and their servants.” 
Even so unfriendly a writer as Boz- 
man says: “ The most, if not all, of 
them were Catholics.” Chancel- 
lor Kent speaks of the colony as 
“the Catholic planters of Mary- 
land,” and Judge Story says they 
were “chiefly Roman Catholics.” 
Father, White, in his arrative, 
speaks of the few Protestants on 
board the Ar& as individuals, and 
not as a class. Bozman, alluding 
to the year 1639, and to “those in 
whose hands the government of 
the province was,” says: “ A major- 
ity of whom were, without doubt, 
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Catholics, as well as much the 
greater number of the colonists.” 
Mr. Davis, 2 Protestant, who drew 
his information from the official 
documents of the colony and State, 
gives unanswerable proofs of the 
fact for which we are contending. 
We give a single passage from his 
work on this point : 


* St. Mary’s was the home—the chosen 
home—of the disciples of the Roman 
Church, The fact has been generally re- 
ceived. Itis sustained by the tradition 
of two hundred years and by volumes of ¢ 
unwritten testimony ; by the records of the 
courts ; by the proceedings of the privy 
council ; bythe trial of law-cases ; by the 
wills and inventories; by the land-re- 
cords and rent-rolls; and by the very 
names originally given to the towns and 
hundreds, to the creeks and rivulets, to 
the tracts and manors of thecounty. The 
state itself bears the name of a Roman 
Catholic queen, Of the six Aundreds of 
this small county,in 1650, five had the 
prefix of St. Sixty tracts and manors, most 
of them taken up ata very early period, 
bear the same Roman Catholic mark. 
The creeks and villages, to this day, at- 
test the widespread prevalence of the 
same tastes, sentiments, and sympathies. 
Not long after the passage of the act re- 
lating to ‘ religion,’ the Protestants, it is 
admitted, outgrew their Roman Catholic 
brethren, and in 1689 succeeded very 
easily in their attempt to overthrow the 
proprietary. But judging from the com- 
position of the juries in 1655, we see no 
reason to believe that they then had a ma- 
jority.” * 

Mr. Gladstone seems to favor the 
view that religious toleration in 
Maryland was derived from the 
charter. We are surprised at this, 
since “E. D. N.” (Rev. Edward 
D. Neill), whose pamphlet has fur- 
nished the substance of the entire 
passage we have quoted from Mr. 
Gladstone’s Preface, says in his 
Maryland not a Roman Catholic Col- 
ony, “The- charter of Maryland 
granted to Lord Baltimore was not 
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a charter of religious liberty, but 
the very opposite.” McSherry, a 
Catholic historian, says that “ the 
ecclesiastical laws of England, so 
far as related to the consecration 
and presentation of churches and 
chapels, were extended to the colo- 
ny, but the question of state reli- 
gion was left untouched, and there- 
fore within the legislative power of 
the colonists themselves.”* And 
Bozman, a Protestant historian, 
adopts the same view of the char- 
ter, for he regards the “ Act for 
Church Liberties ” passed in 1639,. 
enacting that “ Holy Church within 
this province shall have all her 
rights and privileges,” as an attempt 
to exercise a control of religion, and 
says: “ We cannot but suppose that 
it was the intention of the Catholic 
government to erect a hierarchy, 
with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
similar to the ancient Church of 
England before the Reformation, 
and to invest it with all its rights, 
liberties, and immunities.”{ The 
same views are expressed by the 
same author at pages 68 and 350 of 
his history. While civil liberty 
was guaranteed by the charter to 
all within the province, we find no 
mention of religious toleration in its 
provisions. Nor do we find that 
immigration was made free by the 
charter, as alleged by Mr. Glad- 
stone; the provision to which he 
refers simply assures to the sub- 
jects of England, “ transported or 
to be transported into the province, 
all privileges, franchises, and liber- 
ties of this our kingdom of Eng- 
land,” but the decision of the point 
as to who should be transplanted 
or admitted to settle there was 
left to the lord proprietary and 
the provincial legislature. ‘The 
grant by the king to Lord Balti- 


* History of Maryland, p. 24- 
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more of all the lands of the pro- 
vince in itself gave him the full 
control over immigration, by en- 
abling him to fix the conditions to 
the grants of land to colonists, 
which would have kept out all ex- 
cept such as the lord proprietary 
‘wished to enter. 

We think we haye shown that the 
Catholics were in the majority dur- 
ing the whole period covered by 
our discussion, and that the charter 
left them free to protect themselves 
from intrusion ; that they were, con- 
sequently, all-powerful to perpetu- 
ate their numerical preponderance 
and control of the government. 
Why had they not the same motives 
for practising intolerance as the 
Puritans? ‘Their positions, re- 
spectively and relatively, were the 
same in this particular, and the 
same reasons apply to both. No, 
they were actuated by a different 
spirit, and guided by different tra- 
ditions. ‘They possessed the pow- 
er, and used it with mercy and be- 
nevolence; not only permitting 
but inviting Christians of every 
shade of opinion to settle in the 
province, but also offering grants 
of land on easy terms, and protect- 
ing the settlers from molestation on 
account of their religion. If they 
had not the power to proscribe, 
why should Bancroft, Griffith, 
Chambers, Kent, Story, and nearly 
all writers on the subject, have be- 
stowed such encomiums on them for 
doing what they could not have re- 
frained from doing? Why extol 
the toleration enjoined by Lord 
Baltimore and proclaimed by Gov- 
ernor Leonard Calvert, and the sub- 
sequently enacted Toleration Act 
of 1649, if the liberty it enacts was 
already secured by the charter of 
1632? 

It is not necessary for us to go 
further into this question, since in 
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either event the honor and credit 
of religious toleration in Maryland 
is due to a Catholic source. If the 
charter secured it, our answer is 
that the charter itself was the work 
of a Catholic, for Lord Baltimore 
is the acknowledged author of that 
document. The nature of the 
document itself,” says Bancroft, 
“and concurrent opinion, leave no 
doubt that it was penned by the 
first Lord Baltimore himself, al- 
though it was finally issued for the 
benefit of his son."* “ It was pre- 
pared by Lord Baltimore himself,” 
says McSherry, “ but before it was 
finally executed that truly great 
and good man died, and the patent 
was delivered to his son, Cecilius, 
who succeeded as well to his noble 
designs as to his titles and es- 
tates.”"+ It will be more than suf- 
ficient to add here that both Mr. 
Bozman and the Rev. Ethan Allen 
concede that Lord Baltimore was 
the author of the charter. 

We propose now to show that the 
religious toleration which prevail- 
ed in Maryland had its origin in 
the good-will, generosity, and meicy 
of the Catholic lord proprietary 
and his Catholic government and 
colony of Maryland; was practised 
from the very beginning of the set- 
tlement, and that we are not in- 
debted for it to the Toleration Act 
of 1649, except perhaps as a mea- 
sure by which its provisions were 
prolonged. Toleration was the 
course adopted in organizing the 
Maryland colony, even in England 
and before the landing of the pil- 
grims. Thus we find that some 
Protestants were permitted to ac- 
company the colonists and share 
equal rights and protection with 
their Catholic associates. Father 
White speaks of them on board the 
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Ark and Dove. The author of 
Maryland not a Catholic Colony re- 
fers to the fact that “ Thomas 
Cornwallis and Jeronte Hawley, 
who went out as councillors of the 
colony, were adherents of the 
Church of England,” as evidence 
in part that Maryland was “not a 
Catholic colony.” We take the 
same fact to show that not only 
were Protestants tolerated in the 
colony from its inception, but were 
liberally and generously given a 
share in its government. ‘The Rev. 
Ethan Allen relates a succession 
of proofs of this fact, though not 
for that purpose, in the following 
passage: “ Witness the fact of so 
large a portion of the first colonists 
being Protestants; his invitation to 
Capt. Fleet; his invitation to the 
Puritan colonists of Massachusetts 
to come and reside in the colony 
in 1643; his constituting Col. Stone 
his governor in 1648, who was a 
Protestant, and was to bring five 
hundred colonists; his admitting 
the Puritans of Virginia in the same 
year; and in the year following 
erecting a new county for Robert 
Brooke, a Puritan, and his colo- 
nists.” * McSherry says, speaking 
of the act of possession on landing 
in 1634: “ Around the rough-hewn 
cross, on the island of St. Clement’s, 
gathered the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant, hand in hand, friends and 
brothers, equal in civil rights, and 
secure alike in the free and full 
enjoyment of either creed. It was 
a day whose memory should make 
the Maryland heart bound with 
pride and pleasure.” ¢ The same 
author says that the Toleration Act 
of 1649 was passed “to give addi- 
tional security to the safeguards 
which Lord Baltimore had already 
provided.” Bancroft makes religi- 
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ous toleration commence from the 
first landing “when the Catholics 
took possession,” and _ extend 
throughout the fourteen years up 
to the passage of the act of 1649. 
He says that “the apologist of 
Lord Baltimore could assert that 
his government, in conformity 
with his strict and repeated injunc- 
tions, had never given disturbance 
to any person in Maryland for mat- 
ter of religion.”* The Rey. Ethan 
Allen relates that the Protestants 
in the colony were allowed to have 
their own chapel and to conduct 
therein the Protestant service. He 
cites a case in which a Catholic 
was severely punished for abusive 
language towards some Protestant 
servants in respect to their religion, 
and remarks that “the settling of 
the case was unquestionably cre- 
ditable and honorable to the Cath- 
olic governor and council.” ¢ Mr. 
Davis, a Protestant, says: “A 
freedom, however, of a wider sort 
springs forth at the dirth of the col- 
ony—not demanded by that instru- 
ment [the charter], but permitted 
by it—not graven upon the tables 
of stone, nor written upon the pa- 
per of the statute-books, but con- 
ceived in the very bosom of the 
proprietary and of the original pil- 
grims—not a formal or construc- 
tive kind, but a living freedom, a 
freedom of the most practical sort. 
It is the freedom which it remained 
for them, and for them alone, 
either to grant or deny—a freedom 
embracing within its range, and 
protecting under its banner, all 
those who were believers in Jesus 
Christ.” f 

Again, the same author writes: 
I'he records have been carefully 
searched. No case of persecution 


wr 
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occurred, during the administration 
of Gov. Leonard Calvert, from 
the foundation of the settlement 
at St. Mary’s to the year 1647.”* 
Langford, a writer contemporaneous 
with the, period of which we are 
treating, in his Refutation of Ba- 
bylon’s Fail, 1655, confirms the 
result of Mr. Davis’ investigation 
of the records. The Protestants 
of the colony themselves, in a de- 
claration, of which we will speak 
again, attribute the religious tole- 
ration they enjoyed not solely to 
the Toleration Act, but also to 
“ several other strict injunctions and 
declarations of his satd lordship for 
that purpose made and provided.” 
Gov. Leonard Calvert aiso enjoin- 
ed the sanie by a proclamation, 
which is mentioned by numergus 
historians. A case arising under 
this proclamation is given by Boz- 
man and others in 1638, eleven 
years before the passage of the 
Toleration Act. Capt. Cornwallis’ 
servants, who were Protestants, were 
lodged under the same roof with 
William Lewis, a zealous Catholic, 
who was also placed in charge of 
the servants. Entering one day 
the room where the servants were 
reading aloud from a Protestant 
book—Mr. Smith’s Sermons—at 
the very moment the Protestants 
were reading aloud a passage to 
the effect “that the pope was An- 
tichrist, and the Jesuits were an- 
ti-Christian ministers,” supposing 
that the passage was read aloud es- 
pecially for him to hear, he order- 
ed them with great warmth not to 
read that book, saying that “ it was 
a falsehood, and came from the de- 
vil, as all lies did; and that he that 
writ it was an instrument of the 
devil, and he would prove it; and 
that all Protestant ministers were 
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ministers of the devil. All the 
parties were tried before the gov- 
ernor and his council; the case 
against the servants was postponed 
for further testimony, but Mr. Lew- 
is, the Catholic, was condemned 
to pay a fine of five hundred pounds 
of tobacco (then the currency of 
the colony), and to remain in the 
sheriff's custody until he found 
sufficient sureties in the future. 
Bozman thus remarks upon this de- 
cision: “ As these proceedings took 
place before the highest tribunal 
of the province, composed of the 
three first officers in the gov- 
ernment, they amply develop the 
course of conduct with respect to 
religion which those in whose 
hands the government of the pro- 
vince was placed, had resolved to 
pursue.” * Not only did the Cath- 
olic lord proprietary, in 1648, ap- 
point Mr. Stone, a Protestant, to 
be the governor of the province, 
but also he at the same time ap- 
pointed a majority of the privy 
councillors from the same faith. 

We will close our testimony on 
this point with the official oath 
which Lord Baltimore required the 
governor and the privy councillors 
to take; it was substantially as 
follows : 


“*T will not by myself nor any person, 
directly or indirectly, trouble, molest, or 
discountenance any person whatsoever in 
said province professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ, for or in respect to his or 
her religion, nor in his or her free exer- 
cise thereof.” 


We cannot determine when’ this 
oath began to be used. Bancroft 
places it between 1636 and 1639. 
Chalmers, Dr. Hawks, and others 
give the time as between 1637 and 
1657. It is certaiii that this oath 
was prescribed prior to the passage 
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of the Toleration Act; for Gover- 
nor Stone and the councillors took 
the oath in 1648, and there is rea- 
son to believe that it was in use at 
a much earlier period. 

Referring to the period anterior 
to the passage of the ‘Toleration 
Act, Bancroft says: “ Maryland at 
that day was unsurpassed for happi- 
ness and liberty. Conscience was 
without restraint.” * Mr. Davis, in 
reference to this subject, writes: 
“The toleration which prevailed 
from the first, and for fifteen years 
later, was formally ratified by the 
voice of the people ” (in 1649). 

Mr. Gladstone’s view of the 
subject is evidently superficial ; 
it relates exclusively to the pas- 
sage of the Toleration Act, and 
was conceived and published with- 
ovt the knowledge of the fact, 
which we have demonstrated, that 
the toleration for which the Cath- 
olics of Maryland have been so 
much praised had been practised 
for fifteen years before the passage 
of that act. Surely, there can be 
no rival claim set forth in behalf 
of Protestants for the period we 
have mentioned. Mr. Gladstone 
sets up his claim for the Protestants 
under that act. We cannot admit 
the justice or truth of the preten- 
sion. Let us examine it. -This 
law enacted that “no one profess- 
ing to believe in Jesus Christ shall 
be troubled, molested, or discounte- 
nanced for his religion, or the free 
exercise thereof, nor compelled to 
the belief or exercise of any other 
religion against hisconsent.” Now 
here, too, the claim set up by Mr. 
Gladstone, and by the authors of 
the pamphlets he quotes, is met by 
stern facts. 

In the first place, the Toleration 
Act of 1649 was the work of a 
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Catholic. It was prepared in Eng- 
land by Lord Baltimore himself, 
and sent over to the Assembly with 
other proposed laws for their ac- 
tion. This fact is related by nearly 
all writers on Maryland history, in- 
cluding those consulted by Mr. 
Gladstone, except the writer of 
Maryland not a Roman Catholic 
Colony, who does not refer to the 
subject, except to claim that it was 
but the echo of a previous and 
similar order of the English House 
of Commons in 1645 and of a sta- 
tute passed by itin 1647. The last- 
named writer even intimates that 
the Rev. Thomas Harrison, the 
former pastor of the Puritans at 
Providence, afterward Annapolis, 
in Maryland, suggested the whole 
matter to Lord Baltimore. We 
might even admit this pretension 
without impairing the Catholic 
claim. It does not destroy the 
credit due to the Catholics of 
Maryland in passing the Toleration 
Act to show that others, even Puri- 
tans, entertained in one or two in- 
stances similar views and enacted 
similar measures. We know that 
the Puritans in England were pro- 
scriptive, and that in New England 
they did not practise the tolera- 
tion of Maryland. Even if Lord 
Baltimore had the measure sug- 
gested to him by the Puritan Har- 
rison, the act itself, when adopted 
by him and put in practice, is still 
his act and that of the Assembly 
which passed it. It remains their 
free and voluntary performance. 
The merit which attaches to the 
good deeds of men is not destroy- 
ed by having been suggested by 
others. A Puritan might even 
share in the act without appropri- 
ating the whole credit to himself. 
But whatever merit is claimed for 
the Puritans in these measures— 
which we cannot perceive—is lost 
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by their subsequent conduct. They 
overturned the government of Lord 
Baltimore in Maryland, and under 
their ascendency Catholics were 
persecuted in the very home of 
liberty to which Catholics had 
invited the Puritans. But of the 
existence of the English tolera- 
tion acts mentioned by the writer 
referred to and by Mr. Gladstone, 
we have been supplied with no 
proof. That the Puritan Harrison 
suggested the measure to Lord Bal- 
timore is hinted at, not roundly as- 
serted, certainly not sustained by 
proof, 

But public facts give the nega- 
tive to these pretensions. The 
Toleration Act of 1649 was the 
immediate echo of the actual tol- 
eration which, under the injunc- 
tions of Lord Baltimore, the pro- 
clamation of Governor Calvert, and 
the uniform practice of the colo- 
nists, had long become the com- 
mon law of the colony. Why seek, 
in the turbulent and confused pro- 
ceedings of the Long Parliament, a 
model or example for the Mary- 
land law, when such exemplar is 
supplied nearer home by the col- 
ony itself from its first inception ? 
To the people of Maryland, in 
1649, the Toleration Act was no- 
thing new; it was readily and unant- 
mously received; it produced .no 
change in the constitution of the 
province. ‘Toleration was not the 
law or the practice of that day, 
either in England or her colonies; 
the echo was too remote and too 
readily drowned by the din of per- 
secution and of strife. 

But the Maryland Toleration Act 
contains intrinsic evidence of a 
purely Catholic origin. The clause 
enforcing the honor and respect 
due to “the blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Mother of our Saviour,” which 
we have already quoted, gives a 
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Catholic flavor to the whole sta- 
tute, and excludes the theory of par- 
liamentary or puritanical influence 
in originating the measure. ‘The 
claim thus set up is also against the 
concurrent voice of history, which, 
with great accord, gives the author- 
ship of the law to Lord Baltimore, 
who, as he had enjoined and en- 
forced its provisions on the colony 
for fifteen years, needed no assist- 
ance in reducing them to the form 
of a statute, which we are informed 
he did. 

But who were the lawgivers of 
1649, and what was their religion ? 

By the charter the law-making 
power was vested in Lord Balti- 
more and the Assembly. It was for 
some years a matter of contest be- 
tween them which possessed the 
right to initiate laws. The lord 
proprietary, however, finally con- 
ceded this privilege to the Assem- 
bly. It was not uncommon for the 
Assembly to reject the laws first 
sent over by the lord proprietary, 
and afterwards to bring them for- 
ward themselves and pass them. 
But in 1648, when Goyernor Stone 
was appointed, the Toleration Act 
was among the measures sent by 
Lord Baltimore, for the action of the 
Assembly. The government, then, 
consisted of Cecilius, Lord Balti- 
more, a Catholic, without whose 
sanction no law could be enacted, 
and whose signature to the measure 
in question was given the following 
year. The journal of the Maryland 
legislature was lost or destroyed, 
but fortunately a fragment of it is 
preserved, consisting of a report 
from the financial committee of the 
Assembly, and the action of that 
body on the bill of charges. With 
this document, and the aid of the 
historical facts recorded by Boz- 
man and other historians, we are 
enabled to ascertain the names of 











the members of the Assembly in 
1649. 

Gov. Stone was lieutenant-gover- 
nor and president of the council, 
which was composed of Thomas 
Green, John Price, Jolin Pile, and 
Robert Vaughan, commissioned by 
the lord proprietary; and the re- 
maining councillors were Robert 
Clarke, surveyor-general, and ‘Tho-. 
mas Hatton, secretary of the colony, 
exoficia members of the council. 
‘The other members of the Assem- 
bly were the representatives of the 
freemen, or burgesses, as follows: 
Cuthbert. Fenwick, Philip Conner, 
William Bretton, Richard Browne, 
George Manners, Richard Banks, 
John Maunsell, Thomas Thornbo- 
rough, and Walter Peake, nine in 
number. ‘The governor, council- 
lors, and burgesses made sixteen in 
all; but as Messrs. Pile and Hatton, 
one Catholic and one Protestant, 
were absent, the votes actually cast 
were fourteen. On the memorable 
occasion in question the council- 
lors and burgesses sat in one 
“house,” and as such passed the 
Toleration Act. Of the fourteen 
thus voting, Messrs. Green, Clarke, 
Fenwick, Bretton, Manners, Maun- 
sell, Peake, and Thornborough were 
Catholics, and Messrs. Stone, Price, 
Vaughan, Conner, Banks, and 
Browne were Protestants. The 
Catholics were eight to six Protes- 
tants. 

But the Assembly was not the 
only law-making branch of the gov- 
ernment. ‘he executive, or lord 
proprietary, was a co-ordinate 
branch, and without his co-opera- 
tion no law could pass. Now, the 
executive was a Catholic, and a 
majority of the Assembly were Ca- 
tholics; so that we have it as a his- 
torical. fact that in a government 
composed of twu co-ordinate 
branches, both branches of the law- 
VOL. xxII.—20 
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making power which enacted the 
Toleration Act were Catholic. It 
is an important fact that if all the 
Protestant members of the Assembly 
had voted against the law, the Ca- 
thohic majority could and would 
have passed it, and the Catholic 
executive was only too ready to 
sanction his own measure. It can- 
not, therefore, be said that the Ca- 
tholics could not have passed the 
law without the Protestant votes; 
for we have seen that both of the 
co-ordinate branches of the govern- 
ment were in the hands of the Ca- 
lics. 

Waiving, however, the division 
of the government into two co-or- 
dinate branches, by which method 
we have the entire government 
Catholic ; and regarding the lord 
proprietary merely as individual, 
computing the lawgivers of 1649 
simply numerically, we have the 
following result : 


LAWGIVERS OF 1649. 


Catholics. Protestants. 
Lord Baltimore. Lt.-Gov. Stone. 
Mr. Green. Mr. Price. 
Mr, Clarke, Mr. Vaughan. 
Mr. Fenwick. Mr. Conner. 
Mr. Bretton, Mr. Banks. 


Mr. Manners. 
Mr. Maunsell. 
Mr, Peake. 

Mr, Thornborough—9. 


Mr. Browne—6. 


As Catholics we would be quite 
content with this showing; but we 
are indebted to several Protestant 
authors— more impartial than 
Messrs. Gladstone, Allen, and Neill, 
who write solely in the interests of 
sect—for a computation of the re- 
spective Catholic and Protestant 
votes in the Assembly in 1649, which, 
leaving out Lord Baltimore, and 
making the number of votes four- 
teen, gives, according to their just 
and strictly legal computation, 
eleven Catholic votes and three Pro- 
testant votes for the Act of Toleration. 
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Mr. Davis, in his Day-Star of Ameri- 
can Freedom, and Mr. William Meade 
Addison, in his Religious Toleration 
in America, both Protestant authors, 
take this view, and enforce it with 
strong facts and cogent reasonings. 
We will quote a passage, however, 
from only one of these works, the 
former, showing their views and 
the method by which they arrive at 
the respective numbers edeven and 
three. Mr. Davis writes: “ The 
privy councillors were all of them, 
as well as the governor, the special 
representatives of the Roman Cath- 
olic proprietary—under an express 
pledge, imposed by him shortly be- 
fore the meeting of the Assembly 
{as may be seen by the official oath), 
to do nothing at variance with the 
religious freedom of any believer in 
‘Christianity—and removable any 
moment at his pleasure. It would 


be fairer, therefore, to place the 
governor end the four privy coun- 


cillors on the same side as the six 
Roman Catholic burgesses. Giving 
Mr. Browne to the other side, we 
have eleven Roman Catholic against 
three Protestant votes.” * 

We think, however, that if the 
-computation is to be made by num- 
bers, Lord Baltimore must be in- 
cluded, as the act received his ex- 
ecutive approval, and could never 
have become’ a law without it. 
Thus, according to the views of 
Messrs. Davis and Addison, with 
‘this amendment by us, the num- 
bers would stand twelve Catholic 
against three Protestant votes. But 
we prefer taking our own two sev- 
eral methods of computation, viz., 
‘by co-ordinate branches of thé gov- 
ernment, showing— 

Catholic. 
“The executive, Lord 


Baltimore, 
The Assembly, 2, 


* Day-Star of American Freedom, p. 138. 


Protestant. 


None. 
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—and that estimated by numbers, 
counting Lord Baltimore as one, 
showing— 


Catholics, 9. Protestants, 6, 


This surely is a very different re- 
sult from that announced by Mr. 
Gladstone, following the author of 
Maryland not a Roman Catholic Coi- 
ony—viz., sixteen Protestant against 
eight Catholic votes. So far the 
numbers given by Mr. Gladstone 
and the writer he follows are mere 
assertion, unsupported by author- 
ity, either as to the composition 
of the Assembly or the respective 
religious beliefs of the members. 
Mr. Davis, however, gives in detail 
every member's name, and refers to 
the proof by which he arrives at 
their names and number; and the 
same testimony is open, we pre- 
sume, to the examination of all. 
In order that there may be no 
lack of proof as to the religious 
faiths they professed, he gives a 
personal sketch of each member 
of the Assembly in 1649, and 
proves from their public acts, their 
deeds of conveyance, their land 
patents, their last wills and testa- 
ments, the records of the courts, 
etc., that those named by him as 
Catholics were incontestably of 
that faith. 

The population of the colony in 
1649 was also largely Catholic be- 
yond dispute. We have already 
shown that it was Catholic by a 
large majority during the fifteen 
years preceding and up to that 
time. The above computations, 
showing a majority of the legisla- 
ture to be Catholic, strongly indi- 
cates the complexion of the reli- 
gious faith of their constituents. 
Up to 1649 St. Mary’s, the Catho- 
lic county, was the only county in 
the State, and Kent, the seat of the 
Protestant population, was only a 
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hundred of St. Mary’s. Kent was 
not erected into a county until the 
year the Toleration Act was pass- 
ed. While St. Mary’s was popu- 
lous and Catholic, Kent was Pro- 
testant and thinly settled. There 
were six hundreds in St. Mary’s, all 
Catholic except perhaps one, and 
of that one it is uncertain whether 
the majority was Catholic or Pro- 
testant. “ But the population of 
Kent,” says Davis, “ was small. In 
1639, if not many years later, she 
was but a hundred of St. Mary’s 
county.* In 1648 she paid a fifth 
part only of the tax, and did not 
hold in the Assembly of that year 
a larger ratio of political power. 
That also was before the return, we 
may suppose, of all the Roman 
Catholics who had been expelled 
or exported from St. Mary’s by 
Capt. Ingle and the other enemies 
of the proprietary. In 1649 she 
had but one delegate, while St. 
Mary’s was represented by eight. 
And this year she paid but a sixth 
part of the tax, and for many years 
after as well as before this Assem- 
bly there is no evidence whatever 
of a division of the island (of 
Kent) or the county, even into 
hundreds. ts population did not, 
in 1648, exceed the, fifth, nor in 
1649 the sixth, part of the whole 
number of free white persons in 
the province.” ¢ After a thorough 
examjnation of the records, Mr. 
Davis arrives at the conclusion that 
the Protestants constituted only 
one-fourth of the population of 
Maryland at the time of the pas- 
sage of the ‘Toleration Act, in 
1649. His investigations must 
have been careful and thorough, 
for he gives the sources of his in- 
formation, refers to diber and folio, 


*Rev. Ethan Allen says this continued until 
1649, when Kent was erected into a county.— 
Maryland Toleration, p. 36. 

+ Day-Star of American Freedom, p. 143. 
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and cites copiously from the public 
records. He thinks that for twenty 
years after the first settlement—to 
wit, about the year 1654—the Cath- 
olics were in the majority. He con- 
chides his chapter on this subject 
with the following passage: “ Look- 
ing, then, at the question under 
both its aspects—regarding the 
faith either of the delegates or of 
those whom they substantially rep- 
resented—we cannot but award the 
chief honor to the members of the 
Roman Church. To the Roman 
Catholic freemen of Maryland is 
justly due the main credit arising 
from the establishment, by a solemn 
legislative act, of religious freedom 
for all believers in Christianity.” * 

But, fortunately, we have another 
document at hand, signed in the 
most solemn manner by those who 
certainly must have known the 
truth of the case, as they were the 
contemporaries, witnesses of, and 
participators in, the very events of 
which we are treating. This is 
what is usually known as the Pro- 
testant Declaration, made the year 
after the passage of the Toleration 
Act, and shortly after it was known 
that Lord Baltimore had signed the 
act and made it the law of the 
land. ‘This important document is 
an outpouring of gratitude from 
the Protestants of the colony to 
the Catholic proprietary for the 
religious toleration they enjoyed 
under his government. It is sign- 
ed by Gov. Stone, the privy coun- 
cillors Price, Vaughan, and Hat- 
ton—all of whom were members 
of the Assembly that passed the 
Toleration Act—by ali the Pro- 
testant burgesses in the Assembly 
of 1650, and by a great number of 
the leading Protestants of the col- 
ony. They address Lord Baltimore 
in these words : 

*Id. p. 160. 
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‘*We, the said lieutenant, council, 
burgesses, and other Protestant inhabi- 
tants above mentioned, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, do declare and cer- 
tify to all persons whom it may concern 
that, according to an act of Assembly 
here, and several other strict injunctions 
and declarations by his said lordship, we 
do here enjoy all fitting and convenient 
freedom and liberty in the exercise of our 
religion, under his lordship’s government 
and interest; and that none of us are 
anyways troubled or molested, for or by 
reason thereof, within his iordship’s said 
province.” * 


This important document is dat- 
ed the 17th of April, 1650. It 
proves that the religious toleration 
they enjoyed was not due alone to 
the act of 1649, but to the uniform 
policy of Lord Baltimore and his 
government; and that even for the 
Toleration Act itself, which had re- 
cently become a law by his signa- 
ture, they were indebted to a Catho- 
lic. Comment on such testimony 
is unnecessary. 

Chancellor Kent, with the char- 
ter, the public policy of Lord Balti- 
more, of his colonial officers and 
colonists, and the Toleration Act of 
1649, all submitted to his broad and 
profound judicial inquiry and 
judgment, has rendered the fol- 
lowing opinion and tribute to the 
Catholic lawgivers of Maryland, to 
whom he attributes the merit of 
the generous policy we are consid- 
ering: 

* The document at length, with the signatures, 
is given in numerous histories of Maryland, and will 


be found in Davis’s Day-Star of American Free- 
dom, p. 7%. 
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“ The legislature had already, in 1649, 
declared by law that no persons profess. 
ing to believe in Jesus Christ should be 
molested in respect to their religion, or 
in the free exercise thereof, or compelled 
to the belief or exercise of any other re- 
ligion against their consent. Thus, in 
the words of a learned and liberal histo- 
rian (Grahame’s History of the Rise and 
Progress of the United States), the Catho- 
lic planters of Maryland won for their 
adopted country the distinguished praise 
of being the first of American States in 
which toleration was established by law, 
and while the Puritans were persecuting 
their Protestant brethren in New Eng- 
land, and Episcopalians retorting the 
same severity on the Puritans in Virginia, 


‘the Catholics, against whom the others 


were combined, formed in Maryland a 
sanctuary where all might worship and 
none might oppress, and where even Pro- 
testants sought refuge from Protestant 
intolerance.” * 


Catholics have written compara- 
tively little upon this subject. The 
historians of Maryland have been 
chiefly Protestants. As long as 
Protestants so unanimously accord- 
ed to the Catholic founders of 
Maryland the chief credit of this 
great event, it was unnecessary for 
Catholics to speak in their own be- 
half. It has remained for Mr. Glad- 
stone and the two sectarian minis- 
ters he follows to attempt to mar 
the harmony of that grateful and 
honorable accord of the Protestant 
world, by which Catholic Maryland 
received from the united voice of 
Protestant history the enviable title 
of “ The Land of the Sanctuary.” 


* Kent’s Commentaries on Am. Law, vol. ii. 
PP. 36, 37- 
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ARE YOU MY WIFE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “NUMBER THIRTEEN,” “* PIUS VI,,"" ETC, 


CHAPTER XI. ‘ 


A DINNER AT THE COURT, WITH.AN EPISODE. 


CrossinG from the station to his 
brougham, Sir Simon saw Mr. Lan- 
grove issuing from a cottage on the 
road. ‘The vicar had been detain- 
ed later than he foresaw on a sick- 
call, and was hurrying home to 
dress for dinner. It was raining 
sharply. Sir Simon hailed him: 

“Shall I give you a lift, Lan- 
grove ?”” 

“Thank you; I shall be very 
glad. I am rather late as it is.” 
And they got intothe brougham to- 
gether. 

“And how wags the world with 
you, my reverend friend? Souls 
being saved in great numbers, eh ?” 
inquired the baronet when they 
had exchanged their friendly greet- 
ings. 

“Humph ! I am thankful not to 
have the counting of them,” was 
the reply, with a shake of the head 
that boded ill for the sanctification 
of Dullerton. 

“That’s it, is it? Well, we are 
all going down the hill together; 
there is some comfort in that. But 
how about Miss Bulpit? Don’t 
her port wine and tracts snatch a 
few brands from the burning ?” 

“For the love of heaven don’t 
speak to me of her! Don’t, I beg 
of you!” entreated the vicar, throw- 
ing up his hands deprecatingly, and 
moved from the placid propriety 
that seemed a law of nature to him. 

“Suppose I had good news to 
report of her?” 

“How so?” cried Mr. Langrove 


with sudden vivacity. “She’s not 
going to marry Sparks, is she ?” 

“ Not just yet; but the next best 
thing tothat. She is going to leave 
the neighborhood.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“JT do indeed. How is it you’ve 
not heard of it before? She’s been 
pestering Anwyll these two years 
about some repairs or improve- 
ments she wants done in her house 
—crotchets, I dare say, that would 
have to be pulled to pieces for the 
next tenant. He has always po- 
litely referred her to his agent, 
which means showing her to the 
door; but at last she threatened to 
leave if he did not give in and do 
what she wants.” 

“Oh! is that all?” exclaimed the 
vicar, crestfallen. “I might have 
waited a little before I hallooed; 
we are not out of the woods yet. 
Anwyll is sure to give in rather 
than let her go.” 

“Nothing of the sort. He dis- 
likes the old lady, and so does his 
mother, and so particularly does 
your venerable confrére of Rydal 
Rectory. I met Anwyll this morn- 
ing at the club, and he told me he 
had made up his mind to let her 
go. It happens—luckily for you, 
I suspect—that he has a tenant in 
view to take her place. Come, 
now, cheer up! Is not that good 
news ?” 

“ Most excellent!” said the vicar 
emphatically. “I wonder where 
she will move to ?” 
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“Perhaps I could tell you that 
too. She isin treaty with Charlton 
for a dilapidated old hunting lodge 
of his in the middle of a fir-wood 
the other side of Axmut Common, 
about twenty miles the other side 
of Moorlands; it is as good as set- 
tled, I believe, and if so we are 
all safe from her.” 

“ Well, you do surprise me!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Langrove, his counte- 
nance expanding into a breadth of 
satisfaction that was absolutely ra- 
diant. ‘“ Who is the incumbent of 
Axmut, let me see?” he said, musing. 

“ There is as good as none; it is 
a lonely spot, with no church within 
ten miles, I believe. I shrewdly 
suspect this was the main attrac- 
tion; for the life of him, Charlton 
says, he can’t see any other. Itisa 
tumble-down, fag-end-of-the-world- 
looking place as you would find in 
all England. It must be the clear 
coast for ‘ dealing with souls,’ as she 
calls it, that baited her. ‘There is 
a community of over a hundred 
poor people, something of the gypsy 
sort, scattered over the common 
and in a miserable little hamlet 
they call the village; so she may 
preach away to her heart's content, 
and no one to compete or interfere 
with her but the blacksmith, who 
rants every Sunday under a wooden 
shed, or on a tub on the common, 
according to the state of the 
weather.” 

“ Capital! 
for her!” 
remark. 

In spite of the pleasure that lit 
up his features, usually so mild and 
inexpressive, Sir Simon, looking 
closely at the vicar, thought him 
worn and aged. “ You look tired, 
Langrove. You are overworked, or 
else Miss Bulpit has been too much 
for you; which is it?” he said 
kindly. 


That’s just the place 
was the vicar’s jubilant 
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“A little of both, perhaps,” the 
vicar laughed. “I have felt the 
recent cold a good deal; the cold 
always pulls me down. I'll be all 
right when the spring comes round 
and hunts the rheumatism out of my 
bones,” he added, moving his arm 
uncomfortably. 

“You ought to do like the swal- 
low—migrate to a warm climate be- 
fore the cold sets in,” observed Sir 
Simon; “nothing else dislodges 
rheumatism.” 

“ That’s just what Blink was say- 
ing to me this morning. He urged 
me very strongly to go away fora 
couple of months. now to get out of 
the way oftheeast winds. He wants 
me to take a trip te the South of 
France.” Mr. Langrove laughed 
gently as he said this. 

“ And why don’t you ?” 

“ Because I can’t afford it.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense! ‘Take it 
first, and afford it afterwards. 
That’s my maxim.” 

“A very convenient maxim for 
you, but not so practicable for an 
incumbent with a large family and 
a short income as for the landlord 
of Dullerton,” said Mr. Langrove 
good-humoredly. 

The baronet winced. 

“Prudence and economy are all 
very well,” he replied, “ but they 
may be carried too far; your health 
is worth more to you than any 
amount of money. If you want the 
change, you should take it and pay 
the price.” 

“I suppose we might have most 
things, if we choose to take them on 
those terms,” remarked the vicar. 
“* Take it and pay the price!’ says 
the poet; but some prices are too 
high for any value. Who would do 
my work while I was off looking after 
my health? Is that Bourbonais 
hurrying up the hill? He will get 
drenched ; he has no umbrella.” 
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“ Like him to go out a day like 
this without one,” said Sir Simon 
in an accent of fond petulance. 
“ How is he? How is Franceline ? 
How does she look ?” 

“Poorly enough, If she were 
my child, I should be very uneasy 
about her.” 

“ Ha! does Bourbonais seem un- 
easy? Do yousee much of him?” 

“No; not through my fault, nor 
indeed through his. We have each 
our separate work, and these winter 
days are shopt. I met him this 
morning coming out of Blink’s as I 
went in, I did not like his look; 
he had his hat pulled over his eyes, 
and when I spoke to him he an- 
swered me as if he hardly knew 
who I was or what he was say- 
ing.” 

“And you did not ask if there 
was anything amiss?” said Sir Si- 
mon in a tone of reproach. 

“T did, but not him. 
Blink.” 

“Ha! what did he say?” And 
the baronet bent forward for the 
answer with an eager look. 

“Nothing very definite—you 
know his grandiloquent, vague talk 
—but he said something about he- 
reditary taint on the lungs; and I 
gathered that he thought it was a 
mistake not having taken her to a 
warm climate immediately after 
that accident to her chest; but 
whether the mistake was his or the 
count’s I could not quite see. I 
imagine from what he said that 
there was a money difficulty in 
the way, or he thought there 
was, and did not, perhaps, urge the 
point as strongly as he otherwise 
would.” 

Sir Simon fell back on the cush- 
ions, muttering some impatient ex- 
clamation, ? 

“That was perhaps a case where 
the maxim of ‘take it first and af- 
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ford it-afterwards’ would seem’ jus- 
tifiable,” observed Mr.. Langrove. 

“Of course it was! But Bour- 
bonais is such an unmanageable 
fellow in those things. The strong- 
est necessity will never extract 
one iota of a sacrifice of principle 
from him; you might as well try to 
bend steel.”’ 

“He has always given me the 
idea of a man of.a very high sense 
of honor, very scrupulous in doing 
what he considers his duty,” said 
Mr. Langrove. ' 

“ He is, he is,” assented the bar- 
onet warmly; “ he is the very ideal 
and epitome of honor and high 
principle. Not to save. his life 
would he swerve one inch from the 
straight road; but to save France- 
line I fancied, he might have been 
less rigid.” He heaved a sigh, and 
they said no more until the brough- 
am let Sir Simon down at his own 
door, and then drove on to take Mr. 
Langrove to the vicarage. 

A well-known place never appears 
so attractive as when we look at it 
for the last time, An indifferent 
acquaintance becomes _ pathetic 
when seen through the softening 
medium of a last look. It is like 
breaking off a fraction of our lives, 
snapping a link that can never be 
joined again. A sea-side lodging, 
if it can claim one sweet or sad 
memory with our passing sojourn 
there, wears a touching aspect when 
we come to say “good-by,” with 
the certainty that we shall never 
see the placeagain. But how if the 
spot has been the cradle of our 
childhood, the home of our fathers 
for generations, where every stone 
is like a monument inscribed with 
sacred and dear memories? Sir 
Simon was not a sentimental man; 
but all the tenderness common to 
good, affectionate, cultivated na- 
tures had its place in his heart. 
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He had always loved the old home. 
He was proud of it as one of ‘the 
finest and most ancient houses of 
his class in England; he admired 
its grand and noble proportions, its 
architectural strength and beauty; 
and he had the reverence for it 
that every well-born man feels for 
the place where his fathers were 
born, and where they have lived and 
died. But never had the lordly 
Gothic mansion looked to him so 
home-like as on this cold January 
evening when he entered it, in all 
human probability, for the last time. 
It was brilliantly lighted up to wel- 
come him. ‘The servants, men and 
women, were assembled in the hall 
to meet him. It was one of those 
old-fashioned patriarchal customs 
that were kept up at the Court, 
where so many other old customs 
survived, unhappily less harmless 
than this. As Sir Simon passed 
through the two rows of glad, re- 
spectful faces, he had a pleasant 
word for all, as if his heart were 
free from care. 

The hall was a sombre, cathedral- 
like apartment that needed floods 
of light to dispel its oppressive so- 
lemnity. ‘To-night it was filled with 
a festal breadth of light; the great 
chandelier that hung from the groin- 
ed roof was in a blaze, while the 
bronze figures all around support- 
ed clusters of lamps that gleamed 
like silver balls against the, dark 
wainscoting. The dining-room and 
library, which opened to the 
right, stood open, and displayed a 
brilliant illumination of lamps 4nd 
wax-lignts. Huge fires burned hos- 
pitably on all the hearths. ‘The 
table was ready spread; silver 
and crystal shone and sparkled on 
the snowy damask ; flowers scented 
the air as in a garden. Sir Simon 
glanced at it all as he passed, 
Could it be that he was going to 
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leave all thts, never to behold it 
again? It seemed impossible that 
it could be true. 

As he stood once more in the 
midst of his household gods, those 
familiar divinities whose gentle pow- 
er he had never fully recognized un- 
til now, it seemed to him that he 
was Safe. ‘There was an tnaccount- 
able sense of Security in their mere 
presence ; they smiled on him, and 
seemed to promise protection for 
their shrine and their votary. 

The baronet went straight to his 
room, made 2 hasty toilet, and came 
down to the library to await his 
guests. 

He was in hopes that Raymond 
would have come before the others, 
and that they might have a little 
talk together. But Raymond was 
behind them all. Everybody was 
assembled, the dinner was waiting, 
and he had not yet arrived. 

It was a mere chance that he 
came at all. Nothing, in fact, but 
the dread of awakening Franceline’s 
suspicions had withheld him from 
sending an excuse at the last mo- 
ment; but that dread, which so 
controlled his life in every act, al- 
most in every thought, compelling 
him to hide his feelings under a 
mask of cheerfulness when his heart 
was breaking, drove him out to 
join the merry-makers. It was all 
true what Mr. Langrove had said. 
There had been a return of the 
spitting of blood that morning, very 
slight, but enough to frighten An- 
gélique and hurry her off with her 
charge tothe doctor. He had talk- 
ed vaguely about debility—nervous 
system unstrung—no vital mischief 
so far; the lungs were safe. The 
old woman was soothed, and went 
home resolved to do what was to 
be done without alarming her mas- 
ter or telling him what had occur- 
red. She counted, however, with- 
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‘out Miss Merrywig. That pleasant 
old lady happened from the dis- 
tance to see them coming from the 
doctot’s house, and, on meeting the 
count next morning, asked what 
report there was of Franceline. 
Raymond went straight to Blink’s. 

“T ask you as a man of honor to 
tell me the truth,” he said; “ it is 
a matter of life and death to me to 
know it.” 

The medical man answered his 
question by another: “Tell me 
frankly, are you in a position to 
take her immediately to a warm 
climate? I should prefer Cairo ; 
but if that is impossible, can you 
take her to the South of France ?” 

Raymond's heart stood - still. 
Cairo! It had come to this, then. 

“T can take her to Cairo,” he 
said, speaking deliberately after a 
moment’s silence. “I will take her 
at once.” 

He thought of Sir Simon’s blank 
check. He would make use of it. 
He would save his child; at least 
he would keep her with hima few 
years longer. “Why did you not 
tell me this sooner?” he asked in 
a tone of quick resentment. 

“TI did not believe it to be essen- 
tial. I thought from the first it 
would have been desirable; but 
you may recollect, when I suggested 
taking her even to the South of 
France, your daughter opposed the 
idea with great warmth, and you 
were silent. I inferred that there 
was some insuperable obstacle in 
the way, and that it would have 
been cruel as well as useless to 
press the matter.” 

“ And you say it is not too late?” 

“No. I give you my word, as 
far as I can see, it isnot. ‘The re- 
turn of the spitting of biood is a 
serious symptom, but the lungs as 
yet are perfectly sound.” M. dela 
Bourbonais went home, and open- 
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ed the drawer where he kept the 
blank check; not with the idea of 
filling it up there and then—he 
must consider many things first— 
but he wanted to see it, to make 
sure it was not a dream. He ex- 
amined it attentively, and replaced 
it in the drawer. A gleam of sat- 
isfaction broke out on the worn, 
anxious face. But it vanished 
quickly. His eye fell on Sir Si- 
mon’s letter of the day before. 
He snatched it up and read it 
through again. A new and horrible 
light was breaking on him. Sir Si- 
mon was a ruined nan ; he was go- 
ing to be turned out of house and 
home ; he was a bankrupt. What 
was his signature worth? So much 
waste paper. He could not have a 
sixpence at his bankers’ or anywhere 
else; if he had, it was in the hands 
of the creditors who were to seize 
his house and lands. “ Why did he 
give ittome? He must have known 
it was worth nothing!” thought 
Raymond, his eyes wandering over 
the letter with a gaze of bewildered 
misery. 

But Sir Simon had not known it. 
It was not the first time he had 
overdrawn his account with his 
bankers; but they were an old- 
fashioned firm, good Tories like 
himself. The Harnesses had bank- 
ed with them from time immemori- 
al, and there existed between them 
and their clients of this type a sort 
of adoption. If Sir Simon was in 
temporary want of ready money, it 
was their pleasure as much as their 
business to accommodate him; the 
family acres were broad and fat. 
Sir Simon was on friendly but not 
on confidential terms with his 
bankers; they knew nothing of 
the swarm of leeches that were fat- 
tening on those family acres, so 
there was no fear in their minds as 
to the security of whatever accom- 
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modation he. might ask at their 
hands. When Sir Simon signed 
the check he felt certain it would 
be honored. for any amount that 
Raymond was likely to fill it up 
for.. But since then things had 
come to 1 crisis; his signature was 
nuw worth nothing, Lady Rebec- 
ca, on whose timely departure from 
this world of care he had count- 
ed so securely as the means of 
staving off a catastrophe, had again 
disappointed him, and the evil hour 
so long dreaded and so often post- 
poned had come, Little as Ray- 
mond knew of financial mysteries, 
he was too intelligent not to guess 
that- a man on the eve of being 
made a bankrupt could -have no 
current account at his bankers’. 
Dr. Blink’s decree was, then, the 
death-warrant of his child! Ray- 


mond buried his face in his hands 
im an agony too deep for tears. 
But the sound of Franceline’s step 


on the stairs roused him. For her 
sake he must even now look cheer- 
ful; love is a tyrant that allows no 
quarter to self. She came in and 
found her father busy, writing away 
as if absorbed in his work. She 
knew his moods. Evidently he did 
not want her just now; she would 
not disturb him, but drew her little 
stool to the chimney corner and 
began to read. An hour passed. 
It was time for her father to dress 
for dinner; but still the sound of 
the pen scratching the paper went 
on diligently. 

- “ Petit pére, it is half-past six, 
do you know ?” said the bright, sil- 
very voice, and Raymond started 
as if he had been stung. 

“So late, is it? Then I must be 
off at once.” And he hurried 
away to dress, and only looked in 
to kiss her as he ran down-stairs, 
and was off. 

“ Loiterer !” exclaimed Sir Simon, 
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stretching out both hands and clasp- 


-ing his friend's cordially. : 


“I have kept you waiting, I fear. 
The fact is, I got writing and forgot 
the hour,” said the count apologeti- 
cally. 

Dinner was announced immedi- 
ately, and the company went. into 
the dining-room. 

They were a snug number, seven 
in all; the only stranger amongst 
them being a Mr. Plover, who hap- 
pened to be staying at Moorlands. 
He was an unprepossessing-looking 
man, sallow, keen-eyed, and with a 
mouth that superficial observers 
would have called. firm, but which 
a physiognomist. might have de- 
scribed as cruek ‘His hair was 
dyed, his teeth were false—a 
shrunken, shrivelled-looking crea- 
ture, whose original. sap and ver- 
dure, if he ever had any, had been 
parched up by the fire of tropical 
suns. He had spent many years in 
India, and was now only just re- 
turned from Palestine. What he 
had been doing there nobody par- 
ticularly understood. He talked 
of his studies in geology, but they 
seemed to have been chiefly con- 
fined to the study of such stones 
as had a value in the general mar- 
ket; he had a large collection of 
rubies, sapphires, and diamonds, 
some of which he had shown to 
Mr. Charlton, and excited his won- 
der as to the length of the purse 
that could afford to collect such 
costly souvenirs of foreign lands 
simply as souvenirs. Mr. Plover 
had met his host accidentally a week 
ago, and discovered that he and the 
father of the latter had been school- 
fellows. The son was not in a po- 
sition either to verify or disprove 
the assertion, but Mr. Plover was 
so fresh in his affectionate recollec- 
tion of his old form-fellow that 
young Charlton’s heart warmed to 














him, and he then and there invited 
him down to Moorlands. Hecould 
not do otherwise than ask Sir Simon 
to include him in his invitation to 
the Court this evening; but he 
did it reluctantly. He was rather 
ashamed of his pompous, self-sufh- 
cient friend, whose transparent faith 
in the power and value of money 
gave a dash of vulgarity to his 
manners, which was heightened by 
contrast with the well-bred sim- 
plicity of the rest of the company. 
He had not been ten minutes in 
the room when he informed them 
that he meant to buy an estate if 
he could find an eligible one in this 
neighborhood; if not, he would 
rent the first that was to be had on 
a long lease. He wanted to be 
near his young friend Charlton. 
Sir Simon was extremely civil to 
him—surprisingly so. 

The other faces we know: Mr. 
Langrove, bland, serious, mildly 
exhilarated just now, like a man 
suddenly relieved of a toothache— 
Miss Bulpit was going from the 
parish; Mr. Charlton running his 
turquois ring through his curly 
light hair, and agreeing with every- 
body all round; Lord Roxham, 
well-bred and lively; Sir Ponsonby 
Anwyll, a pleasant sample of the 
English squire, blond-visaged, good- 
tempered, burly-limbed, and dis- 
playing a vast amount of shirt- 
front; M. de la Bourbonais, a dis- 
tinct foreign type amidst these fa- 
miliar English ones, the face fur- 
rowed with deep lines of study, of 
care too, unmistakably, the fore- 
head moulded to noble thought, 
the eyes deep-set under strong pro- 
jecting black brows, their latent 
fire flashing out through the habit- 
ually gentle expression when he 
grew. animated. He was never a 
talkative man in society, and to- 
night he was more silent than 
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usual; but no one noticed this, not 
even Sir Simon. He was too much 
absorbed in his own pre-occupation. 
Raymond sat opposite him as his 
alter ego, doing the honors of one 
side of the hospitable round table. 
The conversation turned at first 
on generalities and current events ; 
the presence of Mr. Plover, instead 
of feeding it witha fresh stream, 
seemed to check the flow and pre- 
vent its becoming intimate and per- 
sonal. Sir Simon felt this, and 
took it in his own hands and kept 
it going, so that, if not as lively as 
usual, it did not flag. Raymond 
looked on and listened in amaze- 
ment. Was yesterday’s letier a 
dream, and would this supreme 
erisis vanish as lesser ones had so 
often done? Was it possible that a 
man could be so gay—so, to all ap- 
pearance, contented and unconcern- 
ed, on the very brink of ruin, dis- 
grace, beggary, banishment—all, in 
a word, that to a man of the bar- 
onet’s character and position con- 
stitute existence? He was not in 
high spirits. Raymond would not 
so much have wondered at that. 
High spirits are sometimes artificial ; 
people get them up by stimulants 
as a cloak for intense depression. 
No, it was real cheerfulness and 
gayety. Wasthere any secret hope 
bearing him up to account for the 
strange anomaly? Raymond could 
speculate on this in the midst of 
his own burning anxiety; but for 
the first time in his life bitterness 
mingled with his sympathy for the 
baronet. Was it not all his own 
doing, this disgrace that had over- 
taken him? He had been an un- 
principled spendthrift all his life, 
and now the punishment had come, 
and was swallowing up others in its 
ruin, If he had not been the reck- 
less, extravagant man that he was, 
he might at this moment be a har- 
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bor of refuge to Raymond, and save 
his child from a premature death. 
But he was powerless to help any 
one. This’ is what his slavish 
human respect had brought himself 
and others to. A few hundred 
pounds might save, or at any rate 
prolong for perhaps many ‘years, 
the life of the child he professed to 
love as his own, and he had not 
them to give; he had squandered 
his splendid patrimony in the most 
contemptible vanity, in selfish in- 
dulgence and unprofitable show. 
And there he sat, a piece of tinsel 
glittering like true gold, affable, 
jovial, as if care were a hundred 
miles away from him. M. de la 
Bourbonais felt as if he were in a 
dream, as if everything were unreal— 
everything except the vulture that 
was gnawing silently at his own 
heart. 

The conversation grew livelier as 
the wine went round. Mr. Plover 
was attending carefully to his din- 
ner, and was content to let others 
do the most of the talking. A dis- 
cussion arose as to a case of some- 
thing very like perjury that a ma- 
gistrate of the next county had been 
involved in. Some were warmly 
defending, while others as warmly 
condemned, him. Mr. Plover sus- 
pended the diligence of his knife 
and fork to join with the latter; 
he was almost aggressive in his 
manner of contradicting the other 
side. The story wasthis: A magis- 
trate had to judge a case of libel 
where the accused was a friend of 
his own, who had saved him from 
being made a bankrupt some years 
before by lending him a large sum 
of money without interest or secur- 
ity. The evidence broke down, and 
the man was acquitted. It trans- 
pired, however, a few days later, 
that the magistrate had in his pos- 
session at the time of the trial proof 
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positive of his friend’s guilt. In 
answer to this charge he replied 
that the evidence in question had 
come to his knowledge under the 
seal of confidence; that he was 
therefore bound in honor not only 
not to divulge it, but to ignote its 
existence in forming his judgment 
on the case. The statement was 
denied, and it was affirmed that the 
only seal which bound him was one 
of gratitude, and that he was other- 
wise perfectly free to make use of 
his information to condemn the 
accused. 

The dispute as to the right and 
the wrong of the question was grow- 
ing hot, when Sir Ponsonby Anywll, 
who noticed how silent Raymond 
was, called out to him across the 
table : 

“And what do you say, count?” 

“T should say that gratitude in 
such a case might stand in the 
place of a verbal promise and 
compel the judge to be silent,” re- 
plied Raymond. 

“The temptation to silence was 
very strong, no doubt, but would it 
justify him in pronouncing an ac- 
quittal against his conscience ?” 
asked Mr. Langrove. 

“It was not against his con- 
science,” replied the count; “on 
the contrary, it was in accordance 
with it, since it was on the side of 
mercy.” 

“Quite a French view of the 
subject!” said Mr. Plover super- 
ciliously, showing his shining teeth 
through his coal-black moustache. 
“Tf I were a criminal, commend me 
toa French jury; but if innocent, 
give me an English one!” 

“Mercy has perhaps too much 
the upper hand with our tender- 
hearted neighbors,” observed Sir 
Simon; “but justice is none the 
worse for being tempered with it.” 

“ That is neither here nor there,” 
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said Mr. Plover, “ Justice is jus- 
tice, and law is law; and it strikes 
me this Mr, X has tampered 
with both, and it’s a very strange 
thing if he is not tabooed as a per- 
jurer who has dodged the letter of 
the law and escaped the hulks, but 
whom no gentleman ought from this 
out to associate with.” 

“Come, come, that is rather 
strong language,” said Mr. Lan- 
grove. “We must not outlaw on 
mere inferential evidence a man 
who has borne all his life a most 
honorable name; and if worse 
comes to worst, we must remember 


it would go hard with the best of us- 


to put a social brand on a friend that 
we were deeply indebted to, if we 
could by any possibility find a loop- 
hole of escape for him. A man 
may remain strictly honest in the 
main, and yet not be heroic enough 
not to save a friend on a quibble.” 

“ Why, to be sure; there are hon- 
est men and honest men,” assented 
Plover. “I’ve known some whose 
moral capacity expanded to camels 
when expediency demanded the 
feat and it could be done discreet- 
ly. It’s astounding what some of 
these honest men can swallow.” 

Sir Simon felt what this speech 
implied of impertinence to Mr. 
Langrove, and, indeed, to everybody 
present. “ Roxham,” he said ir- 
relevantly, “why is your glass 
empty? Bourbonais, are you pass- 
ing those delectable little pats de 
foie gras ?” 

Raymond helped himself me- 
chanically, as the servant present- 
ed again the rejected dish. 

“It would be a nice thing to de- 
fine exactly the theory of truth 
and its precise limits,” observed 
Mr. Langrove in his serious, sen- 
tentious way, addressing himself to 
no one in particular. 

“One should begin by defining 
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the nature of truth, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Plover. “ Let us have a 
definition from our host !” 

“Oh! if you are going in for 
metaphysics, I hand you .over to 
Bourbonais !” said Sir Simon good- 
humoredly. “Take the pair of 
them in hand, Raymond, and run 
them through the body for our edi- 
fication.” 

Raymond smiled. 

“IT should very much like to 
have the count’s opinion on this 
particular point of metaphysics or 
morals, whichever it may be,” said 
Mr. Plover. “Do yow believe it 
possible for a man to effect such a 
compromise with his conscience, 
and yet be, as our reverend friend 
describes him, a blameless and up- 
right man ?” 

“I do,” answered M. de la Bour 
bonais with quiet emphasis. “I 
doubt if any simple incident can 
with safety be taken as the key of 
a man’s character. One fault, for 
instance, may stand out in his life 
and color it with dishonor, and yet 
be a far less trustworthy index to his 
real nature than a very slight fault 
committed deliberately and involv- 
ing noconsequences. We are more 
deliberate in little misdeeds than in 
great ones. When a man commits 
a crime, he is not always a free 
agent as regards the command of 
his moral forces; there are gener- 
ally a horde of external influences 
at work overpowering his choice, 
which is in reality his individual 
self. When he succumbs to this 
pressure from without, we cannot 
therefore logically consider him as 
the sole and deliberate architect of 
his sin; hard necessity, fear of dis- 
grace, love of life, nay, some gener- 
ous feeling, such as gratitude or 
pity, may hurry a man into a crim- 
inal action as completely at vari- 
ance with the whole of his previ- 
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ous and subsequent life as would 
be the act of a Christian flinging 
himself out of the window in a fit 
of temporary insanity.” 

“Subtly put,” sneered Mr. Plo- 
ver. “ If we were to follow up that 
theory, we might find it necessary 
on investigation to raise statues to 
our forgers and murderers, instead 
of sending them to the hulks and 
the gallows.” 

“It opens a curious train of 
thought, neveztheless,” remarked 
Lord Roxham. 

“TI don't fancy it would be a 
very profitable one to pursue,” said 
Plover. 

“I have sometimes considered 
whether it may not on given occa- 
sions b+ justifiable to do evil; I 
mean technically evil, as we class 
things,” said Lord Roxham. 

“For instance?” said Mr. Lan- 
grove. 

“Well, for iastance—I’ll put it 
mildly—to convey a false idea of 
facts, as your friend X seems to 
have done in this libel business. I 
suppose there are cases where it 
would be morally justifiable ?” 

“To tell a lie, you mean? That 
is a startling proposition,” said the 
viesx, smiling. 

“Jt has the merit of originality, 
at least,” observed Mr. Plover, 
helping himself to a tumblerful of 
claret. 

*“ I’m afraid it can’t boast even 
that,” said Lord Roxham; “it is 
only an old sophism rather bluntly 
put.” 

“I should like to hear the Count 
de la Bourbonais’ opinion on it,” 
said Mr. Plover, rolling the decan- 
ter across to his self-elected anta- 
gonist. 

Raymond had feigned uncon- 
sciousness of the stranger’s insolent 
tone thus far, though he had detect- 
ed it from the first, and was only too 
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deeply possessed by other thoughts 
to resent it or to care a straw for 
what this stranger or any human 
being thought of him or said to 
him. But the persistency of the at- 
tack forced him to notice it at last, 
if not to repel it; he was not suffi- 
ciently interested in the thing for 
that. But he was roused from the 
kind of stinging lethargy in which he 
had hitherto sat there, nibbling at 
one thing or another, oftener playing 
with his knife and fork, and touch- 
ing nothing. He laid them down 
now, and pushed aside his glass, 
which had been emptied to-night 
oftener than was his wont. 

“ You mean to ask,” he said, “ if, 
according to our low French code 
of morals, we consider it justifiable 
to commit a crime for the sake of 
some good to ourselves or others ?” 

“TI don’t go quite that length,” 
replied Mr. Plover; “ but I assume 
from what you have already said 
that you look on it as permissible 
to—tell a lie, for example, under 
given circumstances.” 

“ I do,” said Raymond. 

There was a murmur of surprise 
and dissent. 

“My dear Bourbonais! you are 
joking, or talking for the mere sake 
of argument,” cried Sir Simon, 
forcing a laugh; but he looked 
vexed and astonished. 

“T am not joking, nor am I ar- 
guing for argument’s sake,” protest- 
ed Raymond with rising warmth. 
“T say, and I am prepared to prove 
it, that under given circumstances 
we are justified in withholding the 
truth—in telling a lie, if you like 
that way of putting it better.’ 

“ What are they ?” 

“ Prove it!” 

“ Let us hear!” 

Several spoke together, excited 
and surprised, and every head was 
bent towards M. de la Bourbonais. 








Raymond moved his spectacles, and, 
fixing his dark gray eyes on Mr. 
Plover as the one who had directly 
challenged him, he said : 

“Let us take an_ illustration. 
Suppose you entrust me with that 
costly diamond ring upon your 
finger, I having promised on my 
oath to carry it to a certain per- 
son and to keep its possession a 
secret. We will suppose that your 
life'and your honor depend on its 
being delivered at its destination by 
me and'at a given time. On my 
way thither I meet an assassin, who 
puts his pistol to my breast and 
says, ‘ Deliver up your purse and a 
diamond which I understand you 
have on your person, or I shoot 
you and take them; but if you give 
me your word that you have not 
got it, I will believe you and let 
you go.” Am I not justified, in or- 
der to save your honor and life and 
my own in answering, ‘No, I have 
not got the diamond’?” 

“Certainly not!” cried Plover 
emphatically, bringing his jewelled 
hand down on the table with a 
crash. 

“My dear sir! began 
some one; but Raymond echoed 
sharply : 

“*Certainly not!’ Justso. But 
suppose I draw my pistol and shoot 
the robber dead on the spot ? God 
and the law absolve me; I have a 
right to kill any man who threatens 
my life or my property, or that of 
my neighbor.” 

“You have! Undoubtedly you 
have!” said two or three, speaking 
together. 

“And yet homicide is a greater 
sin than a lie!” cried Raymond. 
He was flushed and excited; his 
eye sparkled and his hand trembled 
as he pushed the glasses farther 
away, and leaned on the table, sur- 
veying the company with a glance 
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that had something of. triumph and 
something of defiance in it. 

“Well done, Bourbonais!” cried 
Sir Simon. “ You've not left Plover 
an inch of ground to stand on!” 

“Closely reasoned,” said Mr. 
Langrove, with a dubious move- 
ment of the head; “but...” 

“ Sophistry ! a very specious bit 
of sophistry !” said Mr. Plover ina 
loud voice, drowning everybody 
else’s. “Comte and Rousseau and 
the rest of them in a nutshell.” 

“ Crack it, then, and let's have the 
kernel!” said Lord Roxham. He 
was growing out of patience with 
the dictatorial tone of this vulgar 
man. 

“ Just so!” chimed in Mr. Charl- 
ton, airing a snowy hand and sig- 
net gem, and falling back in his 
chair with the air of a man wearied 
with hard thinking. 

“ It’s too preposterous to answer,” 
was Plover’s evasive taunt; “ it’s 
mere casuistry.” 

“ A very compact bit of casuistry, 
at any rate,” said Sir Simon, with 
friendly pride in Raymond’s mani- 
fest superiority over his assembled 
guests ; “ it strikes me it would take 
more than our combined wits to an- 
swer it.” 

“Egad! I’d eat my head before 
I'danswer it !” confessed Ponsonby, 
Anwyll, who shared the baronet’s 
personal complacency in the count’s 
superior brain. But Raymond had 
lapsed into his previous silent mood, 
and sat absently toying with a plate 
of bonbons before him, and appar- 
ently deaf to the clashing of tongues 
that he had provoked. There was 
something very touching in his look, 
in the air of gentle dejection that 
pervaded him, and which contrast- 
ed strikingly with the transient 
warmth he had displayed while 
speaking. Sir Simon noticed it, 
and it smote himtothe heart. For 
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the first time this evening he be- 
thought him how his own cheerful- 
ness must strike Raymond, and 
how he must be puzzled to account 
for it. He promised himself the 
pleasure of explaining it to his sat- 
isfaction before they parted to- 
night; but meanwhile it gave him 
a pang tothink of the iron that 
was in his friend’s soul, though it 
was part of his pleasant expecta- 
tion that he would be able to draw 
it out and pour some healing balm 
on the wound to-morrow. He would 
show him why he had borne so pa- 
tiently with the vulgar pedagogue 
who had permitted himself to fail, 
at least by insinuation, in respect 
to M. dela Bourbonais. ‘The peda- 
gogue meanwhile seemed bent on 
making himself disagreeable to the 
inoffensive foreigner. 

“It is a pity X—— was not 
able to secure Count de la Bour- 
bonais as counsel,” he began again. 
“In the hands of so skilful a ca- 
suist his backsliding might have 
come out quite in a heroic light. 
It would have been traced to his 
poverty, which engendered his grati- 
tude, and so-on until we had a ver- 
dict that would have been virtually 
a glorification of impecuniosity. It 
is a pity we have missed the treat.” 

“ Poverty is no doubt responsible 
for many backslidings,” said Ray- 
mond, bridling imperceptibly. He 
felt the sting of the remark as ad- 
dressed to him by the rich man, or 
he fancied he did, “ The world 
would no doubt be better as well as 
happier if riches were more equal- 
ly divided; but there are worse 
things in the world than poverty, for 
all that.” 

“There is the excess of riches, 
which is infinitely worse—a more 
unmitigated source of evil, taking it 
all in all,” said Mr. Langrove. 

“ Well said for a professional, my 
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dear sir,” laughed Mr. Plover; “ but 
you won't find many outsiders to 
agree with you, I suspect.” 

“ If by outsiders you mean Turks, 
Jews, and Hottentots, I dare say you 
are right,” said the vicar good-tem- 
peredly. 

“T mean every sensible man who 
is not bound by his cloth to talk 
cant—no offence; I use the word 
technically—you won't find one 
such out of a thousand to deny that 
riches are the best gift of heaven, 
the one that can buy every other 
worth having—love and devotion 
into the bargain.” 

“ What rank heresy you are pro- 
pounding, my dear sir!” exclaimed 
Sir Simon, taking a pinch from his 
enamelled snuff-box, and passing it 
on, “You will not find one sane 
man in a thousand to agree with 
you !” 

“ Won't I though ? 
say, count?” 

“IT agree with you, monsieur,” 
said Raymond with a certain as- 
perity ; “ money can purchase most 
things worth having, but I deny 
that it can always pay for them.” 

“ Ha! there we have the sophist 
again. It can buy, and yet it can’t 
pay. Pray explain!” 

“ What do you mean, Raymond ?” 
said Sir Simon, darting a curious, 
puzzled look at his friend. 

“It is very simple. I mean that 
money may sometimes enable us 
to confer an obligation which no 
money can repay. We may, for in- 
stance, do a service or avert a sor- 
row by means of a sum of money, 
and thus purchase love and grati- 
tude—things which Mr. Plover has 
included in those worth having, 
and which money cannot pay for, 
though it may be the means of buy- 
ing them.” The look that accom- 
panied the answer said more to Sir 
Simon than the words conveyed to 
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any one else. He averted his eyes 
quickly, and was all at once hor- 
rified to discover several empty 
glasses round the table. They were 
at dessert now. 

“Charlton, have you tried that 
Madeira? Helpyourself again, and 
pass it on here, will you? I shall 
have to play Ganymede, and go 
round pouring out the nectar to 
you like so many gods, if you don’t 
bestir yourselves.” 

And then there was a clinking 
of glasses, as the amber and ruby 
liquid was poured from many a cu- 
rious flagon into the glistening crys- 
tal cups. 

“ Talking of gods, that’s a god’s 
eye that you see there on Plover’s 
finger,” observed Mr. Charlton, 
whose azure gem was quite eclipsed 
by the flashing jewel that had sug- 
gested M. de la Bourbonais’ illus- 
tration. “ It was set in the forehead 
of an Indian idol. Just let Sir Si- 
mon look at it; he’s a judge of 
precious stones,” said the young 
man, who felt that his feeble per- 
sonality gained something from the 
proximity of so big a personage, 
and was anxious to show him off. 
The latter complacently drew the 
ring from his finger and tossed it 
over to his host. It was a large 
white diamond of the purest water, 
without the shadow of a flaw. 

“It zs a beauty!” exclaimed Sir 
Simon with the enthusiasm of a con- 
noisseur ; “ only it’s too good to be 
worn by aman. It ought to have 
gone to a beautiful woman when it 
left the god. I suppose it will soon, 
eh, Plover ?” 

Mr. Plover laughed. He was 
not a marrying man, he said, but he 
would make no rash vows. Then 
he went on to tell about other pre- 
cious stones in his possession. He 
had some amazingly sensational 
stories to relate concerning them 
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and how he became possessed of 
them. We generally interest others 
when we get on a subject that thor- 
oughly interests ourselves and that 
we thoroughly understand. Mr. 
Plover understood a great deal 
about these legendary gems, and 
the celebrated idols in which they 
had figured ; he had, moreover, im- 
bibed a certain tinge of Oriental 
superstition concerning the talis- 
manic properties of precious gems, 
and invested them, perhaps half un- 
consciously, with that kind of pres- 
tige that is not very far off from 
worship. This flavor of supersti- 
tion pierced unawares through his 
discourse on the qualities and_ad- 
ventures of various rubies and sap- 
phires that had played stirring parts 
in the destinies of particular gods, 
and were universally believed to 
influence for good or evil the 
lives of mortals who became pos- 
sessed of them. 

The company began to find him 
less disagreeable as he went on. 
They did not quite believe in him ; 
but when a story-teller amuses us, 
we are not apt to quarrel with him 
for using a traveller's privilege and 
drawing the long bow. 

By the time this vein was ex- 
hausted the party had quite forgiv- 
en the obnoxious guest, and admit- 
ted him within the sympathetic ring 
of good-fellowship and conviviality. 
M. de la Bourbonais had become 
unusually talkative, and contribut- 
ed his full share to the ebb and 
flow of lively repartee. He was 
generally as abstemious as an an- 
chorite; but to-night he broke 
through his ascetic habits, and filled 
and refilled his glass many times. 
It was deep drinking for him, 
though for any one else it would 
have been reckoned moderate. 
Before the dessert was long on the 
table the effect of the wine was visi- 
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ble in his excited manner and the 
shrill tone of his voice, that rose 
high and sharp above the others in 
a way that was quite foreign to his 
gentleness. Sir Simon saw this, 
and at once divined the cause. It 
gave him a new pang. Poor Ray- 
mond! Driven to this to keep his 
misery from bursting out and over- 
whelming him! 

“Shall we finish our cigars here 
or in the library?” asked the bar- 
onet when his own tired limbs sug- 
gested that a change of posture 
might be generally agreeable. 

As by tacit consent, the chairs 
were all pushed back and every- 
body rose. The clock in the hall 
was striking ten. 

“Do you know I think I must be 
going ?” said Mr. Langrove. “ Time 
slips quickly by in pleasant compa- 
ny; I had no idea it was so late!” 

“Nonsense! you are not going 
to leave us yet!” protested Sir Si- 
mon. “Don’t mind the clocks 
here ; they’re on wheels.” 

“ Are they?” said the vicar, and 
innocently pulled out his watch to 
compare it with the loud chime that 
was still trembling in the air. 
“Humph! I see your wheels are 
five minutes slower than mine!” he 
said, with a nod and a laugh at his 
prevaricating host. 

“Come, now, Langrove, never 
mind the time. ‘Hours were made 
for slaves,’ you know. Come in and 
have another cigar,” urged Sir Si- 
mon. 

But the vicar was firm. 

“Then I may as well go with 
you,” said M. de la Bourbonais ; 
“it’s late already for me to be 
out.” 

Sir Simon was beginning to pro- 
test, when his attention was called 
away by Lord Roxham. 

“Have you that diamond ring, 
Harness ?” 
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“What ring? Plover’s? No; I 
passed it to you to look at, and it 
didn’t come round to me again. 
Can it not be found ?” 

“Oh! it’s sure to turn up in a 
minute!” said Mr. Plover. “It has 
slipped under the edge of a plate, 
very likely!” And he went to the 
table and began to look for it. 

“ Come, let us be going, as we are 
going,” said M. de la Bourbonais 
to the vicar, and he went towards 
the door. 

“Wait a bit,” replied Mr. Lan- 
grove—“ wait a moment, Bourbo- 
nais; we must see the end of this.” 

“What have we to see init? It 
is no cencern of ours,” was the 
slightly impatient rejoinder. Ray- 
mond was in that state of unratural 
excitement when the least trifle 
that crosses us chafes and irritates. 
He had nothing for it, however, but 
to comply with the vicar’s fancy 
and wait. 

“Most extraordinary!” Sir Si- 
mon exclaimed, as crystal dishes 
and porcelain plates were lifted and 
moved, and silver filigree baskets 
overturned and their delicate fruits 
sent rolling in every direction. “ It 
must have dropped; starid aside, 
everybody, while I look under the 
table.” Every one drew off. Sir 
Simon flung up the ends of the 
snowy cloth, and, taking a chande- 
lier with several lights, set it on the 
floor and began carefully to ex- 
amine the carpet; but the ring was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“If it is here, it is certain to be 
seen,” he said, still bent down. 
“ Look out, all of you, as you stand ; 
you may see it flash better in the 
distance.” 

But no flash was anywhere visi- 
ble. The wax-lights discovered 
nothing brighter than the subdued 
colors of the rich Persian carpet. 
Sir Simon went round to the other 











side of the table, and searched with 
the same care and the same result. 

“You are not an absent man, are 
you?” he said, lifting the chande- 
lier from the ground, and address- 
ing the owner of the missing ring. 
“You are not capable of slipping it 
into your pocket unawares ?” 

“T never did such a thing in my 
life; but that is no reason why [ 
may not have done it now. Old 
wine sometimes plays the deuce 
with one,” said Mr. Plover, and he 
began to rummage his pockets and 
turn their contents on to the table- 
cloth. Its whiteness threw every 
article into vivid relief; but there 
was no ring. 

“This is very singular, very ex- 
traordinary indeed!” said Sir Si- 
mon in a sharp tone of annoyance. 
“Ts any one hoaxing? Charlton, 
you’re not playing a trick on us, are 
you ?” 

“ What should I play such a stu- 
pid trick as that for?” demanded 
the young man. “ I’m not such an 
idiot ; but here goes! Let us have 
my pockets on the table too !” 

And following his friend’s exam- 
ple, he turned them inside out, coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers pockets in 
succession; but no ring appeared. 

“Tt is time we all followed suit,” 
said Sir Simon, and he cleared a 
larger space by sweeping away 
plates and glasses. “ I am given to 
absence of mind myself, and, as you 
say, I may have taken a glass more 
than was good for me.” 

As he spoke he turned out one 
pocket after another, with no other 
result than to show the solidity and 
unblemished freshness of the lin- 
ings; there was not a slit or the 
sign of one anywhere where a dia- 
mond ring, or a diamond without a 
ring, could have slipped through. 

“Well, gentlemen, I invite you 
all to follow my example !” said the 
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host, stepping back from the table, 
and motioning for any one that liked 
to advance. His voice had a ring 
of command in it that would have 
compelled obedience if that had 
been necessary; but it did not 
seem to be so. One after another 
the guests came up and repeated 
the operation, while the owner of 
the ring watched them with a face 
that grew darker with every disap- 
pointment. Mr. Langrove and M. 
de la Bourbonais were standing 
somewhat apart from the rest near 
the door, and were now the only 
two that remained. The vicar 
came first. He submitted his pock- 
ets to the same rigorous scrutiny, 
and with the same result. <A 
strange gleam passed over Mr. Plo- 
ver’s features, as he turned his sal- 
low face in the direction of M. de 
la Bourbonais. Suspicion and hope 
had now narrowed to this last trial. 
Raymond did not move. “Come 
on, Bourbonais; I have done!” said 
Mr. Langrove, consigning his spec- 
tacles and his handkerchief to his 
last pocket. 

But Raymond remained immova- 
ble, as if he were glued to the carpet. 

“Come, my dear friend, come !” 
Sir Simon called out, in a voice 
that was meant only to be kind and 
encouraging, but in which those 
who knew its tones detected a ner- 
vous note. 

“T will not!” said the count in 
asharp, high key. “I will not 
submit to such an indignity; it has 
been got up for the purpose of in- 
sulting me. I refuse to submit to 
it!” 

He turned to leave the room. 

“ Raymond, you are mad! You 
must do it!” cried Sir Simon im- 
peratively. 

“IT am not mad! I am poor!” 
retorted the count, facing round 
and darting eyes of defiance at Sir 
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Simon. “This person, who calls 
himself a gentleman, has insulted me 
from the moment I sat down to ta- 
ble with him, and you allowed him 
to do it. He taunted me with my 
poverty; he would make out now 
that because I am poor I am a 
thief! I have borne with him so 
far because I was at your table; 
but there is a limit to what I will 
bear. I will not submit to the out- 
rage he wants to put upon me.” 

Again he .turned towards the 
door. 

“ You shall hand out my ring be- 
fore you stir from here, my fine sir!” 
cried Mr. Plover, taking a stride af- 
ter him, and stretching out an arm 
as if to clutch him; but Sir Simon 
quick as thought intercepted him 
by laying a hand on the outstretch- 
ed arm, while Ponsonby Anwyll 
stepped forward and placed his tall, 
broad figure like a bulwark between 
Raymond and his assailant. 

“Let me go!” said the latter, 
shaking himself to get free from the 
baronet’s clasp; but the long, firm 
fingers closed on him like grim 
death. 

“You shall not touch M. de la 
Bourbonais in my presence,” he 
said; “ you have insulted him, as he 
says, already. If I had seen that he 
detected what was offensive in your 
tone and manner, I would not have 
suffered it to pass. Stand back, and 
leave me to deal with him!” 

“Confound the beggar! Let 
him give me my ring! I don't 
want to touch him; but as I live 
he doesn’t stir from this room till 
I've seen his breeches pocket turn- 
ed wrong-side out!” 

The man had ‘been. drinking 
heavily, and, though he was still to 
all intents and purposes sober, this 
excitement, added to that caused 
by the wine, heated his blood to 
boiling-point. He looked as if he 
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would have flown at Raymond; 
but cowed by Sir Simon’s cool self- 
command and determined will, he 
fell back a step, fastening his eyes 
on Raymond with a savage glare. 

Raymond meantime continued 
obstinate and impracticable. Mr. 
Langrove took his hand in both 
his, and in the gentlest way entreat- 
ed him to desist from his ‘suicidal 
folly ; assuring him that he was the 
last man present whom any one in 
his senses would dream of suspect- 
ing of a theft, of the faintest ap- 
proach to anything dishonorable, 
but that it was sheer madness to 
refuse to clear himself in the eyes 
of this stranger. It was a mere 
form, and meant no more for him 
than for the rest of them. But 
Raymond turned a deaf ear to his 
pleading. 

“Let me go! I will not do it! 
He has been insulting me from the 
beginning. I will not submit to 
this,” he repeated, and shook him- 
self free from Mr. Langrove’s friend- 
ly grasp. 

Sir Simon came close yp to him. 
He was pale and agitated in spite 
of his affected coolness, and his 
hand shook as he laid it on Ray- 
mond’s shoulder. 

“Raymond, for my sake, for 
God’s sake !”’ he muttered. 

But Raymond thrust away his 
hand, and said with bitter scorn: 
“Ha! I am a beggar, and so I 
must be a thief! No, I will not 
clear myself! Let this rich man 
go and proclaim me athief!” And 
breaking away from them all, he 
dashed out of the room. 

“Hold! Stop him, or by —— 
I'll make hot work of it for you!” 
shouted Mr. Plover, making for the 
door; but Ponsonby Anwyll set his 
back to it, and defied him to pass. 
If the other had been brave enough 
to try, it would have been a hope- 
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less attempt; his attenuated body 
was no match for the stalwart limbs 
of the young squire. He invol- 
untarily recoiled as if Ponsonby’s 
arms, stoutly crossed on his breast, 
had dealt him a blow. Lord Rox- 
ham and Mr. Chariton pressed 
round him, expostulating and try- 
ing tocalm him. This was no easy 
task, and they knew it. They 
were terribly shaken themselves, 
and they felt that it was absurd to 
expect this stranger, fuming for his 
diamond, to believe that M. de la 
Bourbonais had not taken it. 

“No one but a madman would 
have done such a thing, when it’s as 
certain as death to be found out,” 
said Sir Ponsonby, whose faith in 
Raymond was sustained by another 
faith. ‘“ Besides, we all know he’s 
no more capable of it than we are 
ourselves !” 

“ Very fine talk, but where is the 
ring? Who has taken it, if not this 
Frenchman? I tell you what, he 
will be making out that it was his 
right and his duty to steal from a 
rich man to help a poor one. Per- 
haps he’s hard up just now, and he 
blesses Providence for the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Remember, sir, that you are 
speaking of a gentleman who is my 
friend, and whom I know to be in- 
capable of an unworthy action,” 
said Sir Simon in a stern and 
haughty tone. 

“TI compliment you on your 
friends; it sha’n’t be my fault if 
you don’t see this one at the hulks 
before long. But curse me! now I 
think of it, ’m at your mercy, all 
of you. Ihave to depend on you 
as witnesses, and it seetns the fash- 
ion in these parts for gentlemen 
to perjure themselves to screen a 
friend; you will most likely refuse 
to swear to facts-—if you don’t 
swear against them, eh?” 
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“You must be drunk; you don’t 
know what you’re talking about,” 
said Mr. Charlton, forgetting to 
drawl, and speaking quickly like a 
sensible man. “ It is as premature 
as it is absurd to imagine the ring 
is stolen; it must be in the room, 
and it must be found.” 

“In the room or out of it, it 
must and it shall be found !” echoed 
Mr. Plover, “or if not...” 

“If not, it shall be paid for,” 
added Mr. Charlton; “it shall be 
replaced.” 

“Replaced! All you’re worth 
could not buy a stone like that 
one!” 

“Not its duplicate as a god's 
eye invested with magical virtue,” 
said Mr. Charlton ironically ; “ but 
its value in the market can be paid, 
I suppose. What price do you 
put on it?” 

“As a mere stone it is worth 
five hundred pounds to any jewel- 
ler in London.” 

“ Five hundred pounds !” repeat- 
ed several in chorus with Mr. 
Charlton. 

Sir Simon said nothing. A mist 
came before his eyes. He saw 
Raymond in the grip of this cruel 
man, and he was powerless to re- 
lease him. If the dread was an 
act of disloyalty to Raymond, Sir 
Simon was scarcely to blame. He 
would have signed away five years 
of his life that moment to see M. 
de la Bourbonais cleared of the 
suspicion that he had so insanely 
fastened on himself; but how could 
he help doubting? He knewas no 
one else knew what the power of 
the temptation was which had—had 
it ?—goaded him to the mad act. 
Its madness was the strongest argu- 
ment against its possibility. To 
pocket a ring worth five hundred 
pounds—worth five pounds—in 
the very teeth of the person 
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it belonged to, and with the 
clear certainty of being immedi- 
ately detected—no one in his right 
mind would have done such a 
thing. But was Raymond in his 
right mind when he did it? Had 
he been in his right mind since he 
entered the house to-night? There 
is such a thing as delirium of 
the heart from sorrow or despair. 
Then he had been drinking a great 
deal more than usual, and wine be- 
guiles men to acts of frenzy un- 
awares. If Sir Simon could even 
say to this man, “I will pay you the 
five hundred pounds”; but he had 
not as many pence to call his own. 
There had been a momentary si- 
lence after the exclamation of sur- 
prise that followed the announce- 
ment of the value of the diamond. 
Would Mr. Chariton not ratify his 
offer to pay for it? And if he did 
not, what could save Raymond ? 

“Five hundred pounds! You 
are joking!” said the young man. 

“We'll see whether I am or not! 
I had the diamond valued with sev- 
eral others at Vienna, where it was 
set,” said Mr. Plover. 

“Consider me your debtor for 
the amount,” said Sir Ponsonby 
Anwyll, stepping forward ; “if the 
ring is not found to-night, I will 
sign you a check for five hundred 
pounds,” 

“* Let us begin and look for it in 
good earnest,” said Lord Roxham. 
“We will divide; two will go at 
each side of the table and hunt for 
it thoroughly. It must have rolled 
somewhere into a crevice or a cor- 
ner.” 

“T don’t see how a ring was like- 
ly to roll on this,” said Mr. Plover, 
scratching the thick pile of the car- 
pet with the tip of his patent-leath- 
er boot. 

“Some of us may have kicked it 
to a distance in pushing back our 
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chairs,” suggested Mr. Langrove; 
“Jet us set the lights on the floor, 
and divide as Lord Roxham pro- 
poses.” 

Every one seized a chandelier 
or a lamp and set it on the floor, 
and began to prosecute the search. 
They had hardly been two minutes 
thus engaged when a loud ring was 
heard, and after a momentary de- 
lay the door opened and M. de la 
Bourbonais walked in. 

“ Good heavens, Bourbonais! is 
it you?” cried Sir Simon, rising 
from his knees and hastening to 
meet him. 

But Raymond, with a haughty 
gesture, waved him off. 

They were all on their feet in a 
moment, full of wonder and expec- 
tation. 

“T made a mistake in refusing to 
submit to the examination you 
asked of me,” said the count, ad- 
dressing himself to all collectively. 
“I was wrong to listen only to per- 
sonal indignation in the matter; I 
saw only a poor man insulted by a 
rich one. I have come back to re- 
pair my mistake. See now for your- 
selves, and, if you like, examine every 
corner of my clothes.” 

He advanced to the table, intend- 
ing to suit the action to the words, 
when a burst of derisive laughter 
was heard at the other end of the 
room. It was from Mr. Plover. 
The others were looking on silent 
and confounded. 

“Do you take us all for so many 
born fools?” cried Mr. Plover, and 
he laughed again a short, con- 
temptuous laugh that went through 
Raymond's veins. 

He stood there, his right hand 
plunged into his pocket in the act 
of drawing out its contents, but ar- 
rested by the sound of that mocking 
laugh, and by the chill silence that 
followed. He cast a quick, ques- 
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tioning glance at the surrounding 
faces; pity, surprise, regret, were 
variously depicted there, but neither 
confidence nor congratulation were 
visible anywhere. A gleam of light 
shot suddenly through his mind. 
He drew out his hand and passed 
it slowly over his forehead. 

“My God, have pity on me!” 
he murmured almost inaudibly, and 
turned away. 

“Raymond! listen to me.” 
Simon hurried after him. 

But the door was closed. Ray- 
mond was gone. Sir Simon follow- 
ed into the hall, but he did not 
overtake him; the great door clos- 
ed with a bang, and the friend he 
loved best on earth was beyond his 
hearing, rushing wildly on in the 
darkness and under the rain, that 
was falling in torrents. 

The apparition had come and 
gone so quickly that the spectators 
might have doubted whether they 
had not dreamt it or seen a ghost. 
No one spoke, until Mr. Plover 
broke out with a hoarse laugh and 
an oath: 

“Tf the fellow has not half con- 
vinced me of his innocence! He's 
too great a fool to be a thief!” 

“Until he has been proved a 
thief, you will be good enough not 
to apply the term to Monsieur de 
la Bourbonais under my roof,” said 
Sir Simon. . “ Now, gentlemen, we 
will resume our search.” 

They did, and prosecuted it with 
the utmost care and patience for 
more than an hour; but the only 
effect was to fasten suspicion more 
closely on the absent. 

Mr. Plover was so triumphant 
one would have fancied the justifi- 
cation of his vindictive suspicion 
was a compensation for the loss of 
his gem. 

“Have you a pen and ink here, 
or shall I go into the library? I 
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want to write the check,” said 
Ponsonby. 

“You will find everything you 
want in the library,” said Sir Simon, 
and Ponsonby went in. Some one 
rang, and the carriages and horses 
were ordered. In a few minutes 
Ponsonby returned with the check, 
which he handed to Mr. Plover. 

“If you require any one to at- 
test my solvency, I dare say Charl 
ton, whom you can trust, will have 
no objection to do it,” he remarked. 

“Certainly not!” said Mr. Charl- 
ton promptly. : 

“Oh! it’s not necessary; I'm 
quite satisfied with Sir Ponsonby 
Anwyll’s signature,” Mr. Plover re- 
plied. And as he pocketed the 
check he went to the window and 
raised the curtain to see if Mr. 
Chariton’s brougham had come 
round. The rest of. the company 
were saying good-by, cordial but 
sad. Sir Simon and the young 
squire of Rydal stood apart, con- 
versing in an earnest, subdued 
voice. 

“Have you a trap waiting, or 
shall I drop you at the vicarage ?” 
inquired Lord Roxham of Mr. 
Langrove. 

“Thank you! I shall be very 
glad,” said the vicar. “The night 
promised to be so fine I said I would 
walk home.” 

“You will have a wet ride of it, 
Anwyll; is not that your horse I 
see ?”’ cried Mr. Charlton from the 
window, where he had followed his 
ill-omened friend. “ Had you not 
better leave him here for the night, 
and let me give you a lift home ?” 

“Oh! thank you, no; I don’t 
mind a drenching, and it would 
take you too far out of your way.” 

Mr. Plover and Mr. Charlton 
were leaving the room when Sir 
Simon's voice arrested them. 


“One moment, Charlton! Mr. 
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Plover, pray wait a second. I need 
not assure any one present how 
deeply distressed I am by what has 
occurred to-night—distressed on be- 
half of every one concerned. I 
know you all share this feeling with 
me, and I trust you will not refuse 
me the only alleviation in your 
power.” 

He stopped for a moment, while 
his hearers turned eager, responsive 
faces towards him. 

“T ask you as a proof of friend- 
ship, of personal regard and kind- 
ness to myself, to be silent con- 
cerning what has happened under 
my roof to-night; to let it remain 
buried here amongst ourselves, 
Will you grant me this, probably 
the last favor I shall ever ask of 
you ?” 

His voice trembled a little; and 
his friends were touched, though 
they did not see where the last 
words pointed. 

There was a murmur of assent 
from all, with one exception. 

“Plover, I hope I may include 
your promise with that of my older 
friends?” continued the baronet, 
his voice still betraying emotion. 
“T have no right, it is true, to claim 
such an act of self-denial at your 
hands; I know,” he added with 
a faint laugh that was not ironical, 
only sad—* I know that it is a com- 
fort to us all to talk of our misfor- 
tunes and complain of them to 
sympathizing acquaintances; but I 
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appeal to you as a gentleman to 
forego that satisfaction, in order to 
save me from a bitter mortifica- 
tion.” 

As he spoke, he held out his fine, 
high-bred hand to his guest. 

Sir Simon did not profess to be a 
very deep reader of human nature, 
but the most accomplished Mac- 
chiavellist could not have divined 
and touched the right chords in his 
listener’s spirit with a surer hand 
than he had justdone. Mr. Plover 
laid his shrivelled fingers in the 
baronet’s extended hand, and said 
with awkward bluntness : 

“As a proof of personal regard 
for you, I promise to hold my 
tongue in private life; but you 
can’t expect me not to take steps 
for the recovery of the stone.” 

“How so?” Sir Simon started. 

“Tt is pretty certain to get into 
the diamond market before long, 
and, unless the police are put on the 
watch, it will slip out of the country 
most likely, and for ever beyond my 
reach, and I would give double the 
money to get it back again. But I 
pledge myself not to mention the 
affair except to the officers.” 

He bowed another good-night to 
the company, and was gone. The 
rest quickly followed, and soon the 
noise of wheels crushing the wet 
gravel died away, and Sir Simon 
Harness was left alone to meditate 
on the events of the evening and 
many other unpleasant things. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WORDSWORTH.* 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, ESQ. 


PART IL. 


Ir was about eight years before 
his death that I had the happiness 
of making acquaintance with Words- 
worth.. During the next four years 
I saw a good deal of him, chiefly 
among his own mountains, and, be- 
sides many delightful walks with 
him, I had the great honor of pass- 
ing some days under his roof. ‘The 
strongest of my impressions respect- 
ing him was that made by the manly 
simplicity and lofty rectitude which 
characterized him. In one ofhislater 
sonnets he writes of himself thus: 
“ As a true man who long had serv- 
ed the lyre”; it was because he 
was a ¢rue man that he was a true 
poet; and it was impossible to 
know him without being reminded 
of this. In any case he must have 
been recognized as a man of ori- 
ginal and energetic genius; but it 
was his strong and truthful moral 
nature, his intellectual sincerity, 
the abiding conscientiousness of his 
imagination, so to speak, which en- 
abled that genius to do its great 
work, and bequeath to the England 
of the future the most solid mass of 
deep-hearted and authentic poetry 
which has been the gift to her of 
any poet since the Elizabethan age. 
‘There was in his nature a veracity 


* Reprinted from advance sheets of The Prose 
Works of William Wordsworth Edited, with 
preface, notes, and illustrations, by the Rev. Alex. 
8. Grosart ; now for the first time published, by 
Moxon, Son & Co, London. These works will 
fill three volumes, embracing respectively the polit- 
ical and ethical, zsthetical and literary, critical 
and ethical, writings of the author, and, what will 
interest American readers especially, his Republi- 
ean Defence. 


which, had it not been combined 
with an idealizing imagination not 
less remarkable, would to many 
have appeared prosaic; yet, had 
he not possessed that characteris- 
tic, the products of his imagination 
would have lacked reality. They 
might still have enunciated a deep 
and sound philosophy; but they 
would have been divested of that 
human interest which belongs to 
them in a yet higher degree. All 
the little incidents of the neighbor- 
hood were to him important. 

The veracity and the ideality 
which are so signally combined in 
Wordsworth’s poetic descriptions of 
nature made themselves, at least, as 
much felt whenever nature was the 
theme of his discourse. In his in- 
tense reverence for nature he re- 
garded all poetical delineations of 
her with an exacting severity; and 
if the descriptions were not true, 
and true in a twofold sense, the more 
skilfully executed they were the more 
was his indignation roused by what 
he deemed a pretence and a deceit. 
An untrue description of nature 
was to him a profaneness, a heaven- 
ly message sophisticated and falsely 
delivered. He expatiated much to 
me one day, as we walked among 
the hills above Grasmere, on the 
mode in which nature had been de- 
scribed by one of the most justly 
popular of England’s modern poets 
—one for whom he preserved a 
high and affectionate respect. “ He 
took pains,” Wordsworth said; “he 
went out with his pencil and note- 
book, and jotted down whatever 
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struck him most—a river rippling 
over the sands, a ruined tower ona 
rock above it, a promontory, and a 
mountain ash waving its red ber- 
ries. He went home, and wove 
the whole together into a poeti- 
cal description.” After a pause 
Wordsworth resumed with a flash- 
ing eye and impassioned voice: 
“But nature does not permit an in- 
ventory to be made of her charms! 
He should have left his pencil and 
note-book at home; fixed his eye, 
as he walked, with a reverent atten- 
tion on all that surrounded him, 
and taken all into a heart that could 
understand and enjoy. Then, after 
several days had passed by, he 
should have interrogated his memo- 
ry as tothe scene. He would have 
discovered that while much of what 
he had admired was preserved to 
him, much was also most wisely ob- 
literated. That which remained— 
the picture surviving in his mind— 
would have presented the ideal and 
essential truth of the scene, and 
done so, in a large part, by discard- 
ing much which, though in itself 
striking, was not characteristic. In 
every scene many ofthe most bril- 
liant details are but accidental. A 
true eye for nature does not note 
them, or at least does not dwell on 
them.” On the same occasion he 
remarked : “ Scott misquoted in one 
of his novels my lines on Yarrow. 
He makes me write, 


“* The swans on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Float double, swans and shadow.’ 


but I wrote, 
“* The swan on still St. Mary’s lake.” 


Never could I have written 
‘swans’ in the plural. The scene 
when I saw it, with its still and 
dim lake, under the dusky hills, was 
one of utter loneliness; there was 
one swan, and one only, stemming 
the water, and the pathetic loneli- 
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ness of the region gave importance 
to the one companion of that swan— 
its own white image in the water. 
It was for that reason that I record- 
ed the swan and the shadow. Had 
there been many swans and many 
shadows, they would have implied 
nothing as regards the character of 
the scene, and I should have said 
nothing about them.” He proceed- 
ed to remark that many who could 
descant with eloquence on nature 
cared little for her, and that many 
more who truly loved her had yet 
no eye to discern her—which he re- 
garded as a sort of “spiritual dis- 
cernment.” He continued: “ In- 
deed, I have hardly ever known any 
ene but myself who had a true eye 
for nature—one that thoroughly un- 
derstood her meanings and her 
teachings except” (here he in- 
terrupted himself) “one person. 
There was a young clergyman 
called Frederick Faber,* who re- 
sided at Ambleside. He had not 
only as good an eye for nature as I 
have, but even a better one, and 
sometimes pointed out to me on 
the mountains effects which, with 
all my.great experience, I had never 
detected.” 

Truth, he used to say—that is, 
truth in its largest sense, as a thing 
at once real and ideal, a truth 
including exact and accurate detail, 
and yet everywhere subordinating 
mere detail to the spirit of the 
whole,—this, he affirmed, was the 
soul and essence not only of de- 
scriptive poetry, but of all poetry. 
He had often, he told me, intended 
to write an essay on poetry, setting 
forth this principle, and illustrating 
it by references to the chief re- 
presentatives of poetry in its vari- 
ous departments. It was this two- 


* Afterwards Father Faber of the Oratory. His 
1 A. n A 2 


* Sir I let 7? bh descrip- 


tions. 
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fold truth which made Shakspere 
the greatest of all poets. “It was 
well for Shakspere,” he remarked, 
“that he gave himself to the 
drama. It was that which forced 
him to be sufficiently human. His 
poems would otherwise, from the 
extraordinarily metaphysical char- 
acter of his genius, have been too 
recondite to be understood. His 
youthful poems, in spite of their un- 
fortunate and unworthy subjects, 
and his sonnets also, reveal this ten- 
dency. Nothing can surpass the 
greatness of Shakspere where he is 
at his greatest; but it is wrong to 
speak of him as if even he were per- 
fect. He had serious defects, and 
not those only proceeding from 
carelessness. For instance, in his 
delineations of character he does 
not assign as large a place to reli- 
gious sentiment as enters into the 
constitution of human nature un- 
der normal circumstances. If his 
dramas had more religion in them, 
they would be truer representations 
of man, as well as more elevated 
and of a more searching interest.” 
Wordsworth used to warn young 
poets against writing poetry remote 
from human interest. Dante he 
admitted to be an exception; but 
he considered that Shelley, and al- 
most all others who had endeavor- 
ed to outsoar the humanities, had 
suffered deplorably from the at- 
tempt. I once heard him say: “I 
have often been asked for advice 
by young poets. All the advice I 
can give may be expressed in two 
counsels. First, let nature be your 
habitual and pleasurable study—hu- 
man nature and material nature ; 
secondly, study carefully those first- 
class poets whose fame is universal, 
not local, and learn from -them ; 
learn from them especially how to 
observe and? how to i.terpret na- 
ture.” 
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Those who knew Wordsworth 
only from his poetry might have 
supposed that he dwelt ever in a 
region too serene to admit of hu- 
man agitations. This was not the 
fact. There was in his being a ré- 
gion of tumult as well a higher re- 
gion of calm, though it was almost 
wholly in the latter that his poetry 
lived. It turned aside from mere 
personal excitements ; and for that 
reason, doubtless, it developed more 
deeply those special ardors which 
belong at once to the higher ima- 
gination and to the moral being. 
The passion which was suppressed 
elsewhere burned in his “ Sonnets 
to Liberty,” and added a deeper 
sadness to the “ Yew-trees of Bor- 
rowdale.” But his heart, as well 
as his imagination, was ardent. 


When it spoke most powerfully in 
his poetry, it spoke with a stern 
brevity unusual in that poetry, as 
in the poem, “ There is a change, 


and I am poor,” and the still more 
remarkable one, “A slumber did 
my spirit seal ”—a poem impassion- 
ed beyond the comprehension of 
those who fancy that Wordsworth 
lacks passion, merely because in 
him passion is neither declamatory 
nor, latently, sensual. He was a 
man of strong affections—strong 
enough on one sorrowful occasion 
to withdraw him for a time from 
poetry.* Referring once to two 
young children of his who had died 
about forty years previously, he 
described the details of their ill- 
nesses with an exactness and an 
impetuosity of troubled excitement 
such as might have been expected 
if the bereavement had taken place 
but a few weeks before. The lapse 
of time appeared to have left the 
sorrow submerged indeed, but still 


*“ Por us the stream of fiction ceased to flow,” 
(dedicatory stanzas to “The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone ”"), 
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in all its first freshness. Yet I after- 
wards heard that at the time of the 
illness, at least in the case of one 
of the two children, it was impossi- 
ble to rouse his attention to the 
danger. He chanced to be then 
under the immediate spell of one 
of those fits of poetic inspiration 
which descended on him like a 
cloud. ‘Till the cloud had drifted 
he could see nothing beyond. Un- 
der the level of the calm there was, 
however, the precinct of the storm. 
It expressed itself rarely but vehe- 
mently, partaking sometimes of the 
character both of indignation and 
sorrow. All at once the trouble 
would pass away and his counte- 
nance bask in its habitual calm, 
like a cloudless summer sky. His 
indignation flamed out vehemently 
when he heard of a base action. 
“Tf could kick such a man across 
England with my naked foot,” I 
heard him exclaim on such an oc- 
casion. The more impassioned 
part of his nature connected itself 
especially with his political feelings. 
He regarded his own intellect as 
one which united some of the fac- 
ulties which belong to the states- 
man with those which belong to 
the poet; and public affairs inte- 
rested him not less deeply than po- 
etry. It was as patriot, not poet, 
that he ventured to claim fellow- 
ship with Dante.* He did not ac- 
cept the term “ reformer,” because 
it implied an organic change in our 
institutions, and this he deemed 
both needless and dangerous; but 
he used to say that, while he was a 
decided conservative, he remem- 
bered that to preserve our institu- 
tions we must be ever improving 
them. He was, indeed, from first 
to last, pre-eminently a pstriot—an 

* See his sonnet on the seat of Dante, close to the 


Duomo at florence (Poems of Ear'y and Late 
Years). 
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impassioned as well as a thoughtful 
one. Yet his political sympathies 
were not with his own country only, 
but with the progress of humanity. 
Till disenchanted by the excesses 
and follies of the first French Rev- 
olution, his hopes and sympathies 
associated themselves ardently with 
the new order of things created by 
it; and I have heard him say that 
he did not know how any generous- 
minded young man, entering on life 
at the time of that great uprising, 
could have escaped the illusion. 
To the end his sympathies were 
ever with the cottage hearth far 
more than with the palace. If he 
became a strong supporter of what 
has been called “the hierarchy of 
society,” it was chiefly because he 
believed the principle of “ equality” 
to be fatal to the well-being and 
the true dignity of the poor. More- 
over, in siding politically with the 
crown and the coronets, he con- 
sidered himself to be siding with 
the weaker party in our democratic 
days. 

The absence of love-poetry in 
Wordsworth’s works has often been 
remarked upon, and indeed brought 
as a charge against them. He once 
told me that if he had avoided that 
form of composition, it was by no 
means because the theme did not 
interest him, but because, treated 
as it commonly has been, it tends 
rather to disturb and lower the 
reader’s moral and imaginative 
being than to elevate it. He 
feared to handle it amiss. « He 
seemed to think that the subject 
had been so long vulgarized that 
few poets had a right to assume 
that they could treat it worthily, 
especially as the theme, when treat- 
ed unworthily, was such an easy 
and cheap way of winning ap- 
plause. It has been observed also 
that the religion of Wordsworth’s 
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poetry, at least of his earlier poet- 
ry, is not as distinctly “ revealed 
religion” as might have been ex- 
pected from this poet’s well-known 
adherence to what he has called 
emphatically “ The lord, and mighty 
paramount of truths.” He once re- 
marked to me himself on this cir- 
cumstance, and explained it by 
stating that when in youth his im- 
agination was shaping for itself the 
channel in which it was to flow, his 
religious convictions were less defi- 
nite and less strong than they had 
become on more mature thought; 
and that, when his poetic mind and 
manner had once been formed, he 
feared that he might, in attempting 
to modify them, have become con- 
strained. He added that on such 
matters he ever wrote with great 
diffidence, remembering that if 
there were many subjects too low 
for song, there were some too high. 
Wordsworth’s general confidence in 
his own powers, which was strong, 
though far from exaggerated, ren- 
dered more striking and more 
touching his humility in all that 
concerned religion. It used to re- 
mind me of what I once heard Mr. 
Rogers say, viz. : “ There is a special 
character of greatness about humil- 
ity; for it implies that a man can, in 
an unusual degree, estimate the 
greatness of what is above us.” 
Fortunately, his diffidence did not 
keep Wordsworth silent on sacred 
themes. His later poems include 
an unequivocal as well as beautiful 
confession of Christian faith; and 
one of them, “ The Primrose of the 
Rock,” is as distinctly Wordsworth- 
ian in its inspiration as it is Chris- 
tian in its doctrine. Wordsworth 
was a “ High-Churchman,” and also, 
in his prose mind, strongly anti- 
Roman Catholic, partly on political 
grounds; but that it was otherwise 
as regards his mind poetic is obvi- 
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ous from many passages in his Chris- 
tian poetry, especially those which 
refer to the monastic system and 
the Schoolmen, and his sonnet on 
the Blessed Virgin, whom he ad- 
dresses as 


* Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 


He used to say that the idea of 
one who was both Virgin and 
Mother had sunk so deep into the 
heart of humanity that there it 
must ever remain. 

Wordsworth’s estimate of his 
contemporaries was not generally 
high, I remember his once saying 
to me: “I have known many that 
might be called very clever men, 
and a good many of real and vigor- 
ous abilities, but few of genius; 
and only one whom I should call 
‘wonderful.’ That one was Cole- 
ridge. At any hour of the day or 
night he would talk by the hour, if 
there chanced to be aay sympathet- 
ic listener, and talk better than the 
best page of his writings; for a 
pen half paralyzed his genius. A 
child would sit quietly at his feet 
and wonder, till the torrent had 
passed by. The only man like 
Coleridge whom I have known is 
Sir William Hamilton, Astronomer 
Royal of Dublin.” I remember, 
however, that when I recited by 
his fireside Alfred Tennyson's two 
political poems, “ You ask me why, 
though ill at ease,” and “ Of old sat 
Freedom on the heights,” the old 
bard listened with a deepening at- 
tention, and, when I had ended, 
said after a pause, “ I must acknow- 
ledge that those two poems are 
very solid and noble in thought. 
Their diction also seems singularly 
stately.” He was a great admirer 
of Philip van Artevelde. In the 
case of a certain poet since dead, 
and little popular, he said to me: 
“TI consider his sonnets to be cer- 
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tainly the best of modern times” ; 
adding, “Of course I am not in- 
cluding my own in any comparison 
with those of others.” He was not 
sanguine as to the future of Eng- 
lish poetry. He thought that there 
was much to be supplied in other 
departments of our literature, and 
especially he desired a really great 
history of England; but he was 
disposed to regard the roll of Eng- 
lish poetry as made up, and as 
leaving place for little more except 
‘what was likely to be eccentric or 
imitational. 

In his younger days Wordsworth 
had had to fight a great battle in 
poetry; for both his subjects and 
his mode of treating them were 
antagonistic to the maxims then 
current. It was fortunate for pos- 
terity, no doubt, that his long “ mili- 
tant estate” was animated by some 
mingling of personal ambition with 
his love of poetry. Speaking in an 
early sonnet of 


“ The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays,” 


he concludes: 


** Oh! might my name be numbered among theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days.” 


He died at eighty, and general 
fame did not come to him till about 


fifteen years before his death. This 
might perhaps have been fifteen 
years too soon, if he had set any 
inordinate value on it. But it was 
not so. Shelley tells us that “ Fame 
is love disguised” ; and it was intel- 
lectual sympathy that Wordsworth 
had always valued far more than 
reputation. “Give me thy love; I 
claim no other fee,” had been his 
demand on his reader. When fame 
had laid her tardy garland at his 
feet, he found on it no, fresher green 
than his “ Rydalian laurels” had 
always worn. Once he said to me: 
“It is indeed a deep satisfaction to 
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hope and believe that my poetry 
will be, while it lasts, a help to the 
cause of virtue and truth, especial- 
ly among the young. As for my- 
self, it seems now of little moment 
how long I may be remembered. 
When a man pushes off in his little 
boat into the great seas of Infinity 
and Eternity, it surely signifies 
little how long he is kept in sight 
by watchers from the shore.” 

Such are my chief recollections 
of the great poet, whom I knew but 
in his old age, but whose heart re- 
tained its youth till his daughter 
Dora’s death. He seemed to me 
one who from boyhood had been 
faithful to a high vocation; one 
who had esteemed it his office to 
minister, in an age of conventional 
civilization, at nature’s altar, and 
who had in his later life explained 
and vindicated such lifelong min- 
istration, even while he seemed to 
apologize for it, in the memorable 
confession, 


“ But whoisinnocent? By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature! are we thine.” * 
It was to nature as first created, 
not to nature as corrupted by “ dis- 
natured” passions, that his song 
had attributed such high and heal- 
ing powers. In singing her praise 
he had chosen a theme loftier than 
most of his readers knew—loftier, 
as he perhaps eventually discover- 
ed, than he had at first supposed it 
tobe. Utterly without Shakspere’s 
dramatic faculty, he was richer and 
wider in the humanities than any 
poet since Shakspere. Wholly un- 
like Milton in character and in 
opinions, he abounds in pzssages to 
be paralleled only by Milton in 
solemn and spiritual sublimity, and 
not even by Milton in pathos. It 
was plain to those who knew 
Wordsworth that he had kept his 


*“ Evening Voluntary.” 
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great gift pure, and used it honest- 
ly and thoroughly for that purpose 
for which it had been bestowed. 
He had ever written with a con- 
scientious reverence for that gift; 
but he had also written spontane- 
ously. He had composed with 
care—not the exaggerated solici- 
tude which is prompted by vanity, 
and which frets itself to unite in- 
compatible excellences, but the 
diligence which* shrinks from no 
toil while eradicating blemishes 
that confuse a poem’s meaning and 
frustrate its purpose. He regarded 
poetry as an art; but he also re- 
garded art, not as the compeer of 
nature, much less her superior, but 
as herservant and interpreter. He 
wrote poetry likewise, no doubt, in 
a large measure, because self-utter- 
ance was an essential Jaw of his 
nature. If he had a companion, 
he discoursed like one whose 
thoughts must needs run on in au- 
dible current; if he walked alone 
among his mountains, he murmured 
old songs. He was like a pine- 
grove, vocal as well as visible. But 
to poetry he had dedicated himself 
as tu the utterance of the highest 
truths brought within the range of 
his life’s experience; and if his 
poetry has been accused of egotism, 
the charge has come from those 
who did not perceive that it was 
with a human, not a mere personal, 
interest that he habitually watched 
the processes of hisown mind. He 
drew from the fountain that was 
nearest at hand what he hoped 
might be a refreshment to those 
far off. He once said, speaking of. 
a departed man of genius, who had 
lived an unhappy life and deplora- 
bly abused his powers, to the last- 
ing calamity of his country: “A 
great poet must be a great man; 
and a great man must be a good 
man; and a good man ought to be 
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a happy man.” To know Words- 
worth was to feel sure that if he had 
been a great poet, it was not merely 
because he had been endowed with 
a great imagination, but because he 
had been a good man, a great man, 
and a man whose poetry had, in an 
especial sense, been the expression 
of a healthily happy moral being. 

P.S.—Wordsworth was by no 
means without humor. When the 
Queen, on one occasion, gave a 
masked ball, some one said that a 
certain youthful poet, who has since 
reached a deservedly high place 
both in the literary and political 
world, but who was then known 
chiefly as an accomplished and 
amusing young man of society, was 
te attend it dressed in the charac- 
ter of the father of English poetry— 
grave old Chaucer. “ What!” said 
Wordsworth, “M go as Chau- 
cer! Then it only remains for me 
to go as M . 


PART II. 
SONNET—RYDAL WITH WORDSWORTH. 
BY THE LATE SIR AUBREY DE VERE. 


** What we beheld scarce can I now recall 

In one connected picture ; images 

Hurrying so swiftly their fresh witcheries 

O’er the mind's mirror, that the several 

Seems lost, or blended in the mighty all. 

Lone lakes; rills gushing through rock-rooted 
trees ; 

Peaked mountains shadowing vales of peaccful- 
ness ; 

Glens echoing to the flashing waterfall. 

Then that sweet twilight isle! with friends de- 
layed 

Beside a ferny bank ’neath oaks and yews ; 

The moon between two mountain peaks embayed ; 

Heaven and the waters dyed with sunset hues: 

And he, the poet of the age and land, 

Discoursing as we wandered hand in hand.” 


The above-written sonnet is the 
record of a delightful day spent by 
my father in 1833 with Wordsworth 
at Rydal, to which he went from 
the still more beautiful shores of 
Ulswater, where he had been so- 
journing at Halsteads. He had 
been one of Wordsworth’s warmest 
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admirers when their number was 
small, and in 1842 he dedicated a 
volume of poems to him.* He 
taught me when a boy of eighteen 
years old to admire the great bard. 
I had been very enthusiastically 
praising Lord Byron’s poetry. My 
father calmly replied : “ Wordsworth 
is the great poet of modern times.” 
Much surprised, I asked: “And 
what may his special merits be?” 
The answer was, “ They are very va- 
rious ; as, for instance, depth, large- 
ness, elevation, and, what is rare in 
modern poetry, an entire purity. 
In his noble ‘ Laodamia’ they are 
chiefly majesty and pathos.” A few 
weeks afterwards I chanced to take 
from the library shelves a volume 
of Wordsworth, and it opened on 
“Laodamia.” Some strong, calm 
hand seemed to have been laid on 
my head,and bound me to the spot 
till I had come tothe end. As Il 
read, a new world, hitherto un- 
imagined, opened itself out, stretch- 
ing far away intovserene infinitudes. 
‘The region was one to me unknown, 
but the harmony of the picture 
attested its reality. Above and 
around were indeed 

** An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams” ; 


and when I reached the line, 


“* Calm pleasures there abide—majestic pains,”’ 


I felt that no tenants less stately 
could walk in so lordly a precinct. 
I had been-translated into another 
planet of song—one with larger 
movements and a longer year. A 
wider conception of poetry had be- 
come mine, and the Byronian en- 
thusiasm fell from me like a bond 
that is broken by being outgrotyn. 
The incident illustrates poetry in 
one of its many characters—that of 

* A Song of Faith, Devout Exercises, and Son- 
nets (Pickering). The dedication closed thus: * I 


may at least hope to be naased herea‘ter among the 
friends of Wordsworth.” 
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the “deliverer.” The ready sym- 
pathies and inexperienced imagi- 
nation of youth make it surrender 
itself easily despite its better aspi- 
rations, or in consequence of them, 
to a false greatness; and the true 
greatness, once revealed, sets it 
free. Asearly as 1824 Walter Sav- 
age Landor, in his “ Imaginary Con- 
versation ” between Southey and 
Porson, had pronounced Words- 
worth’s “ Laodamia ” to be “a com- 
position such as Sophocles might 
have exulted to own, and a part of 
which might have been heard with 
shouts of rapture in the regions he 
describes ’—the Elysian Fields. 
Wordsworth frequently spoke of 
death, as if it were the taking of a 
new degree in the University of 
Life. “I should like,” he remark- 
ed to a young lady, “to visit Italy 
again before I move to another 
planet.” He sometimes made a 
mistake in assuming that others 
were equally philosophical. We 
were once breakfasting at the house 
of Mr. Rogers, when Wordsworth, 
after gazing attentively round the 
room with a benignant and com- 
placent expression, turned to our 
host, and, wishing to compliment 
him, said : “ Mr. Rogers, I never see 
this house, so perfect in its taste, 
sO exquisite in all its arrangements, 
and decorated with such well-cho- 
sen pictures, without fancying it 
the ver’ house imaged to himself 
by the Roman poet when, in illus- 
tration of man’s mortality, he says: 
* Linquenda est domus.’”” “ What 
is that you’re saying?” replied Mr. 
Rogers, whose years between eighty 
and ninety, had not improved his 
hearing. “I was remarking that 
your house,” replied Wordsworth, 
“always reminds me of the ode 
(more properly called an elegy, 
though doubtless the lyrical mea- 
sure not unnaturally causes it to be 
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included among Horace’s odes) 
in which the Roman poet writes: 
‘Linquenda est domus’; that is, 
since, ladies being present, a trans- 
lation may be deemed desirable, 
The house ts, or has to be, left ; and 
again, ‘et placens uxor’—and the 
pleasing wife; though, as we must 
all regret, that part of the quotation 
is not applicable on the present 
occasion.” ‘The Town Bard, on 
whom “ no angle smiled” more than 
the end of St. James’ Place, did 
not enter into the views of the Bard 
of the Mountains. His answer was 
what children call “ making a great 
face,” and the ejaculation, “ Don’t 
talk Latin in the society of ladies.” 
When I was going away, he remark- 
ed, “‘ What a stimulus the mountain 
air has on the appetite! I madea 
sign to Edmund to hand him the 
cutlets asecond time. I was afraid 
he would stick his fork into that 
beautiful woman who sat next 
him.”” Wordsworth never resented 
a jest at his own expense. Once 
when we had knocked three times 
in vain at the door of a London 
house, I exclaimed, quoting his son- 
net written on Westminster Bridge, 


** Dear God, the very houses seem asleep.” 


He laughed heartily, then smil- 
ed gravely, and lastly recounted 
the occasion and described the 
early morning on which that son- 
net was written. He did not recite 
more than a part of it, to the ac- 
companiment of distant cab and 
carriage; and I thought that the 
door was opened too soon. 

Wordsworth, despite his dislike 
to great cities, was attracted occa- 
sionally in his later years 


“ To the proud margin cf the Thames 
And Lambeth’s venerable towers,”’ 


where his society was courted by 
persons of the most different char- 


acter. But he complained bitterly 
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of the great city. It was next to 
impossible, he remarked, to tell the 
truth in it. “ Yesterday I was at 
S House; the Duchess of S-——, 
showing me the pictures, observed: 
‘ This is the portrait of my brother’ 
(naming him), ‘and it is consid- 
ered very like.’ ‘To this I assent- 
ed, partly perhaps in absence of 
mind, but partly, I think, with an 
impression that her grace’s brother 
was probably a person whose face 
every one knew or was expected 
to know; so that, as I had never 
met him, my answer was in fact a 
lie! It is too bad that, when more 
than seventy years old, I should be 
drawn from the mountains to Lon- 
don in order to tell a lie!” He 
made his complaint wherever he 
went, laying the’blame, however, not 
so much on himself or on the 
duchess as on the corrupt city; 
and some of those who learned how 
the most truthful man in England 
had thus quickly been subverted 
by metropolitan snares came to the 
conclusion* that within a few years. 
more no virtue would be left extant 
in the land. He was likewise mal- 
treated in lesser ways. “ This 
morning I was compelled by my 
engagements to eat three breakfasts. 
—one with an aged and excellent 
gentleman, who may justly be es- 
teemed an accomplished man of 
letters, although I cannot honestly 
concede to him the title of a poet; 
one at a fashionable party; and 
one with an old friend whom no 
pressure would induce me to 
neglect, although for this, my first 
breakfast to-day, I was obliged 
to name the early hour of seven 
o'clock, as he lives in a remote part 
of London.” 

But it was only among his own 
mountains that Wordsworth could: 
be understood. He walked among: 
them not so much to admire them 
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as to converse with them. They 
exchanged thoughts with him, in 
sunshine or flying shadow, giving 
him their own ard accepting his. 
Day and night, at all hours, and 
in all weathers, he would face them. 
‘If it rained, he might fling his 
plaid over him, but would take no 
admonition. He must have his 
way. On such occasions, dutiful 
as he was in higher matters, he 
remained incurably wayward. In 
vain one reminded him that a let- 
ter needed an answer or that the 
storm would soon be over. It was 
very necessary for him to do what 
he liked; and one of his dearest 
friends said to me, with a smile of 
the most affectionate humor: “ He 
wrote his ‘ Ode to Duty,’ and then 
he had done with that matter.” 
This very innocent form of lawless- 
ness, corresponding with the clas- 
sic expression, “Indulge genio,” 
seemed to belong to his genius, not 
less than the sympathetic reverence 
with which he looked up to the high- 
er and universal laws. Sometimes 
there was a battle between his rev- 
erence for nature and his reverence 
for other things. The friend al- 
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ready alluded to was once remark- 
ing on his varying expressions of 
countenance: “ That rough old 
face is capable of high and real 
beauty; I have seen in it an ex- 
pression quite of heavenly peace 
and contemplative delight, as the 
May breeze came over him from 
the woods while he was slowly 
walking out of church on a Sunday 
morning, and when he had half 
emerged from the shadow.” A 
flippant person present inquired : 
“Did you ever chance, Miss F , 
to observe that heavenly expression 
on his countenance as he was walk- 
ing into church on a fine May 
morning?” A laugh was the reply. 
The ways of nature harmonized 
with his feelings in age as well as 
in youth. He could understand no 
estrangement. Gathering a wreath 
of white thorn on one occasion, 
he murmured, as he slipped it 
into the ribbon which bound the 
golden tresses of his youthful, com- 
panion, 


** And what if I enwreathed my own? 
*Twere no offence to reason ; 
The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season.” 
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SIR THOMAS MORE, 
“4 HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE PRINCESSE DE CRAON, 


“Au! well, and so you are going 
to carry the French birds back !” 
exclaimed the old keeper Jack, with 
a loud, coarse laugh, as he leaned 
against one of the century-old trees 
in Windsor forest. “ Well, well, 
so be it, my friends; but give us a 
little drop to drink,” he added in 
a jocular but self-important tone. 
As he said these words, he familiar- 
ly slapped the shoulder of one of 
the falconers, who was engaged in 
fastening the chains again to the 
feet of the tiercelets, whilst his com- 
rades cut off the heads of the game 
taken, and threw them as a reward 
to the cruel birds, who devoured 
them with avidity. 

“ After a while,” replied the fal- 
coner a little impatiently. “ Wait 
till our work is done, father Jack ; 
you are always in a hurry—to drink. 
We will take our glass together 
now directly. See that troop of 
birds! ‘They must first be chained 
and put with the others.” 

“ Well, well!” replied Jack, “ pro- 
vided we lose nothing by wait- 
ing. These are beautiful birds, if 
they do come from France.” 

“No, no, you shall lose nothing 
by waiting,” cried the second fal- 
coner. “Come here ; I will let you 
taste a liquid that these birds have 
brought over under their wings, and 
we will see then if you have ever 
drunk anything equal to it since 
you drew on your boots in the ser- 
vice of his majesty.” 

And he poured out of a canteen 


Ill. 


that hung from his shoulder-belt a 
very acid gin, filling, until it foam- 
ed over, a large pewter cup, which 
he handed to father Jack. 

It was swallowed at one draught. 

“Oh! superb, superb!” cried the 
old keeper, returning the cup and 
smacking his lips. “ During the five- 
and-forty years past that I have had 
the honor of keeping Windsor, I 
have drunk nothing better. Let’s 
go! That strengthens a man’s cour- 
age and warms up his old blood! I 
believe the deer will give us a hard 
drive to-day ; Ihave seen the tracks 
of fourteen or fifteen at least.” And 
saying this, he remounted his old 
wind-broken mare. 

“Wait, father Jack, wait for us! 
We will all go together,” exclaimed 
the gens de ['equipage; for Jack con- 
tributed much to their amusement. 
When they had mounted their 
horses, they followed the keeper, 
getting off a hundred jokes on the 
old mare, to which he was much at- 
tached. 

They very soon passed by two 
young lords who had halted near 
the verge of the forest, and were 
engaged in conversation. 

One of them held in leash four 
beautiful greyhounds, especial fa- 
vorites of the king because of their 
great sagacity and swiftness in the 
chase. ‘Their keeper, however, was 
obliged to use the lash, in order to 
stop their clamorous baying. 

“You have seen her, then?” he 
remarked to his companion. 
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“Yes, I have seen her down von- 
der. She crossed the road with all 
of her ladies,” replied the latter, who 
belonged to Wolsey’s household 
and wore his livery. “She was 
dressed in a black velvet cap and 
green riding-habit~ and she is really 
charming !” 

“Well, my poor friend,” replied 
the other, “ but do you know I have 
serious fears that your cardinal will 
soon fall into disfavor? But a mo- 
ment ago, as they passed by here, I 
heard the Duke of Norfolk remark 
to a lady that the red cloak was 
decidedly out of style, and altogeth- 
er it was at this time so completely 
used up that he did not think it 
could ever again be mended. The 
lady smiled maliciously, and said 
he was right—she believed the 
green mantle would eventually end 
by tearing the red to pieces! And 
pointing to the young Anne Boleyn, 
who was not far off, she made a 


sign that left no doubt on my mind 
it was that lady she meant to de- 
signate as the destroyer.” 

“Truly,” replied the young do- 


mestic,* “ what you tell me is any- 


thing but encouraging. And so our 
dear duke must have Ais finger in 
the pie! I shall be very sorry for 
all this if it happens, because my 
own clothes are made of scarlet, 
you see; and when one has succeed- 
ed, in the course of time, in getting 
a suit well made up, he doesn’t like 
the trouble of having to commence 
again and make it over.” 

As he said this a cloud of dust 
arose, and a troop of horsemen 
passed at full gallop and with a ter- 
rible hue and cry. 

“My dogs! my dogs!” cried 
the king in the midst of the crowd. 


* It may be well to remark here that in this cen- 
tury the word domestic was familiarly used to de- 
signate one who was attached to the house and for- 
tunes of another. 
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“Let loose my dogs! The deer 
makes forthe ponds. Letthem has- 
ten to tell the ladies, that they may 
be in at the death.” 

He disappeared like a flash of 
lightning, of which we obtain but a 
glimpse ere it is gone. The shrill 
notes of the hunter’s horn resound- 
ed from afar, awaking countless 
echoes through the forest. 

“Let us go,” exclaimed the two 
young men simultaneously. “We 
will then get rid of these accursed 
hounds.” 

“To the ponds! To the ponds !” 
they cried. “ The ladies, to the 
ponds! The ladies, to the ponds!” 
And they started on, laughing and 
shouting. 

“What is that you are shouting 
down there?” cried a huntsman 
from a distance, whose horse had 
just made him roll in the dust. 

“To the ponds! My lord, to 
the ponds!” they cried. 

‘The retinue surrounding the Duke 
of Suffolk put whip to their horses 
and followed in a sweeping gallop. 
From every side of the hills sur- 
rounding these ponds there ap- 
peared, at the same moment, troops 
of eager hunters, panting and cover- 
ed with dust. The different roads 
traversing the forest in every direc- 
tion converged and met on the 
banks of the ponds that slept in 
the basin thus formed. 

The ladies had already assem- 
bled, and nothing could have been 
more entertaining than the rapid 
and eager movements of the re- 
mainder of the hunters as they 
came galloping up. The king ar- 
rived before any of the others. 
He excelled in exercises of this 
kind, and took great delight in 
ending the chase in a_ brilliant 
manner by shooting the deer him- 
self. On this occasion he had de- 
cided that, contrary to the usual 
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custom, it should be taken alive ; 
consequently, they hastened to 
spread in every direction the nets 
and fillets. 

In this case the skill of the hun- 
ters consisted in driving the game 
into the snare. 

Very soon the deer made his ap- 
pearance, followed by a multitude 
of hounds, who pursued him so tfu- 
riously, and crowded so closely one 
against the other, that, to use a 
familiar expression of the hunters, 
they could have been covered with 
a table-cloth. 

At sight of the nets the beautiful 
animal paused for an instant. He 
shook his horns menacingly, and 
stamped the ground with his feet; 
then suddenly, feeling already the 
scorching breath of the infuriated 
pack of hounds about to seize him, 
he made a desperate effort, and, 
leaping at a single bound the entire 
height of the fillets, threw himself 
into the lake. Instantly a loud and 
deafening shout arose, while the 
furious hounds, arrested in their 
course by the nets, uttered the most 
frightful howlings on seeing their 
prey escape. 

“ My cross-bow!” cried the king. 
“Quick! my cross-bow!” and he 
drew it so skilfully that at the first 
shot he pierced the flank of the 
poor animal, who immediately ceas- 
ed to swim. 

Satisfied with his brilliant suc- 
cess, the king, after having heard 
the plaudits of the ladies and re- 
ceived the congratulations of the 
hunters, proceeded to the pavilion, 
constructed of evergreens and foli- 
age, as elegant as it was spacious, 
which he had had erected in the 
midst of the forest, in order to dine 
under cover. 

The Duchess of Suffolk did the 
honors of the festival, taking the 
place of Queen Catherine, who, 
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under the pretext of bad health, de- 
clined appearing at these hunting 
parties, the noisy sports having be- 
come insupportable to her. 

Meanwhile the courtiers were 
greatly excited by observing a roll 
of paper the extremity of which 
projected from the right pocket of 
the king’s hunting-jacket ; on one 
of the leaves, a corner of which was 
turned down, two words were visi- 
ble—the name of “ Wolsey” and 
that of “traitor.” Each one sought 
to approach the king or pass be- 
hind him in order to assure himself 
of the astonishing fact, of which 
they had the temerity to whisper 
mysteriously together. 

But in spite of all their efforts, 
they were unable to discover any- 
thing more; the day and the festi- 
val ended with numerous conjec- 
tures—the fears and hopes excited 
in the minds of that court where 
for so long the learned favorite had 
ruled with as much authority as 
the king himself. 


At daybreak on the morning suc- 
ceeding the festival the gates were 
thrown open, andacarriage, bearing 
the royal arms and colors, drove 
from the great courtyard of Windsor 
Palace. 

While the postilion trotted leis- 
urely along, looking around from 
time to time as he wonderingly re- 
flected why the horse on his right 
grew constantly lean in spite of the 
generous addition he had made to 
his rations, the two occupants of 
the carriage engaged in the follow- 
ing conversation : 

“It is cold this morning,” said 
one of them, wrapping his cloak 
more closely about him. 

“Yes; and how this fog and the 
heavy dew covering the earth re- 
mind one of the bivouac !” 

“It does indeed,” responded 
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Norfolk to his companion; “ but 
such souvenirs are always agreeable, 
and carry us back to the happiest 
days of life—years spent amid the 
tumult and vicissitudes of the camp. 
Eighteen! that impulsive, impetu- 
ous age, when presumptuous courage 
rushes headlong intu danger, com- 
prehending nothing of death ; when 
reckless intrepidity permits not a 
moment’s reflection or hesitation, 
transported by the ardent desire of 
acquiring glory; the intoxicating 
happiness of a first success—such 
are the thrilling emotions, the bril- 
liant illusions of youth, which we 
shall experience no more!” And 
the old warrior sorrowfully bowed 
his head. 

“Ah! well, others replace them,” 
replied Suffolk. 

“Yes, to be displaced and disap- 
pear in their turn,” answered the 
duke, brushing back the white 
locks the wind had blown over his 


forehead, on which appeared a deep 
scar, 

“Well, my lord,” exclaimed the 
Duke of Suffolk, “do not spoil, by 
your philosophic reflections, all the 
pleasure we ought to enjoy in the 
thought that, thanks to the influ- 


ence and good management of 
your charming niece, we are now 
going to inform Monseigneur Wol- 
sey that the time has at last arrived 
for him to abdicate his portion of 
the crown.” 

“Yes, perhaps so,” replied the 
duke. “And yet I don’t‘ know. 
Yesterday, even, I detested this 
man, and desired most ardently his 
ruin; to-day—no, no; an enemy 
vanquished and prostrate at my 
feet inspires only compassion. 
Now I almost regret the injury my 
niece has done him and the blow 
she has struck.” 

“Come, come, my lord, do you 
not know that an excess of gener- 
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osity becomes a fault? We have 
nothing to regret,” continued Suf- 
folk, with an exulting laugh. “I 
only hope he may not be acquitted 
(and thus be able to settle the 
scores with us afterwards); that 
Parliament will show him no mercy. 
Death alone can effectually remove 
him. The little memorandum you 
have there contains enough to 
hang all the chancellors in the 
world.” 

“It is very certain,” replied the 
Duke of Norfolk, abstractedly turn- 
ing the leaves of the book he held 
in his hand (the same that had ex- 
cited such eager curiosity among 
the courtiers)—“ it is certain this 
book contains grave accusations. 
Nevertheless, I do not think it has 
entirely accomplished the end pro- 
posed by the author.” 

“In truth, no,” answered Sut- 
folk ; “for Wiltshire counted very 
certainly on replacing Wolsey. He 
will be astounded when he learns 
of the choice of the king.” 

“ Although Wiltshire is a relative 
of mine,” replied the duke, “I am 
compelled to acknowledge that it 
would have been impossible for 
the king to have made a better se- 
lection or avoided a worse one. 
Wiltshire is both ignorant and 
ambitious, while Thomas More has 
no superior in learning and merit. 
I knew him when quite a child, liv- 
ing with the distinguished Cardinal 
Morton, who was particularly at- 
tached to him. I remember very 
often at table Morton speaking 
of him to us, and always saying: 
‘This young boy will make an ex- 
traordinary man. You will see it. 
I shall not be living, but you will 
then recall the prediction of an old 
man.’ ”’ 

“Extraordinary!” replied Suf- 
folk in his habitual tone of rail- 
lery; “most extraordinary! We 
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are promised, then, a chancellor of 
a peculiar species! I suppose he 
will not be the least astonished at 
receiving so high and singular a 
favor. But, the devil! he will 
need to be a wonderful man. If 
he sustains himself on the throne 
ministerial, he will find a superior 
degree of wisdom necessary. Be- 
tween the king, the queen, the 
council, Wiltshire, the Parliament, 
the clergy, and the people, I would 
not risk my little finger, brother- 
in-law of his majesty although I 
have the honor to be.” 

And he began laughing as he 
looked at Norfolk, although, out of 
deference to him, he had not in- 
cluded in the list of difficulties the 
most formidable of all, and the one 
that carried all others in its train— 
his niece, Mile. Anne. 

“In the sense you use the word,” 
the duke answered coldly, “I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, he is by no 
means an astute man. The intrigues 
of court will be altogether foreign 
to his character; but otherwise, in 
science and learning, he has no 
equal. He is in possession of all 
that a man is capable of acquiring 
in that direction, and no man has 
made a more profound study of the 
common law and the statutes of 
the kingdom. Morton placed him 
at Oxford, then at the Chancellors’ 
College at Lincoln, and he achieved 
the most brilliant success.” 

“ Admirable!” exclaimed Suffolk, 
laughing. 

“Since that time,” pursued the 
Duke of Norfolk, “his reputation 
has continued to increase. When 
he lectured in S. Lawrefice’s Church, 
the celebrated Dr. Grocyn and all 
of our London savants crowded 
eagerly to hear him.” 

“Well! well! I knew nothing 
of these most agreeable particu- 
lars,” said Suffolk; “I only knew 
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that it was he who induced Parlia- 
ment to refuse the subsidy demand- 
ed for the Queen of Scots. If he 
continues to repeat such exploits 
as that, I venture to predict he will 
not be chancellor very long.” 

“Oh! as to that,” replied the 
duke, “he is a man who will never 
compromise his conscience. Yes, 
yes, I recall distinctly the enraged 
expression of the present king’s 
father when Mr. Tyler came to 
inform him that the House of 
Commons had rejected his de- 
mand, and a beardless youth had 
been the cause of it. I have not 
forgotten, either, that Henry VIL., 
of happy memory, well knew how 
to avenge himself by having an 
enormous fine imposed on Sir 
Thomas’ father.” 

“Well,” replied Suffolk, “but it 
was not always expedient for the 
House of Commons to raise money 
in that way.” 

The conversation was continued 
in this manner, as the hours glided 
by, until at length the glittering 
spires of the London churches ap- 
peared in the distance, and very 
soon the carriage had entered the 
narrow, gloomy streets of that great 
city. 


Just at this time the soul of Wol- 
sey was replenished with an inex- 
pressible quietude and contentment. 
“* At last,” he said to himself, “my 
enemies have all been confounded. 
I can no longer entertain a-doubt 
respecting my power, after the most 
gracious manner in which the king 
has treated me at Grafton. I trust 
the influence of Anne Boleyn has 
diminished in the same proportion 
that mine has increased. Now she 
wants Sir Thomas Cheney recalled; 
but I shall not consent to that. 
Campeggio goes loaded with honor- 
able presents, ‘The influence of 
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the mistress will soon cease, and 
that ambitious fool Wiltshire will 
lose the fruit of his intrigues... .” 
As the Cardinal of York consoled 
himself with these agreeable reflec- 
tions, the arrival of the Venetian 
ambassador was announced. 

“Ah! so he presents himself at 
last,” Wolsey exclaimed. ‘“* He has 
been a long time demanding an 
audience!” And he ordered him 
to be introduced. 

Wolsey received him in the most 
gracious manner. After the usual 
compliments were exchanged, he 
proposed showing him the honors 
of the palace. He had spent his 
life in embellishing and adorning 
it with wonderful treasures of in- 
dustry and art, of which he was 
the enlightened and generous pro- 
tector, bestowing on them from 
his own purse the most liberal en- 
couragement. 

Numerous galleries, in which an 


exquisite taste had evidently di- 
rected even the most trivial orna- 
mentation, were filled with paint- 
ings, statues, and precious antique 


vases. Superb Flanders tapestries 
gleamed on all sides, covered the 
panels, were disposed around the 
windows, and fell in heavy drapery 
before the openings of the doors to 
conceal the entrance. These pre- 
cious cloths, then of inestimable 
value, were only found in the pala- 
ces of kings. They usually repre- 
sented some historical or poetical 
subject ; and sometimes landscapes 
and the rarest flowers were wrought 
and tinted with reflections of gold. 
Finally, Wolsey took occasion to 
point out, among all these treasures, 
the presents he had received at 
different times from the various 
princes of Europe who had sought 
to secure his influence. 

Charmed with the order, taste, 
and beauty that reigned throughout 
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the palace, the Italian admired 
everything, surprised to find in this 
foreign clime a condition of Juxury 
that recalled the memory, always 
pleasing, yet sometimes sad, of his 
own country. 

“ Alas!” he exclaimed at length, 
“we also were rich and happy, and 
reposed in peace and security in 
our palaces, before this war in which 
we have been so unfortunate as to 
rely on the King of France for as- 
sistance. He has abandoned us; 
and now, compelled to pay an enor- 
mous trite, the republic finds it- 
self humiliated in the dust beneath 
the sceptre of the haughty empe- 
ror !”’ 

“Such is the right of the con- 
queror,” replied Wolsey. “You 
are fortunate, inasmuch as_ he is 
forced to use that right with mod- 
eration.” 

“It seems a heavy burden to 
us, this moderation!” replied the 
ambassador. “ He not only exacts 
immense sums of money, but com- 
pels us to surrender territory we 
have conquered with our blood. 
Florence is placed under the do- 
minion of the Medici, and all of our 
Italian princes. are reduced to a 
condition of entire dependence.” 

“Which, of course, they will 
shake off at the first opportunity,” 
interrupted Wolsey. “Charles V. is 
too shrewd not to foresee that. Be 
assured he will endeavor to secure 
your good-will, because your sup- 
port is indispensable to enable him 
to resist the formidable power of 
the Sultan Soliman, and the inva- 
sions of the barbarians subject to 
his authority.” 

“In that we have placed our last 
hope. If our services can be made 
available, then from vanquished 
enemies we may become united 
allies. Already the emperor fore- 
sees it; for he overwhelms Andrew 
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Doria and the republic of Genoa 
with favors. He seems to have for- 
gotten the injuries he suffered’ from 
Sforza; he received him most affa- 
bly at court, and promised him the 
Princess of Denmark, his niece, in 
marriage.” 

“T am informed,” said Wolsey, 
“that he is deeply afflicted by the 
death of the Prince of Orange.” 

“Very much,” replied the am- 
bassador. “ The prince was a va- 
liant captain. He leaves no chil- 
dren ; his titles and landed property 
will descend to the children of his 
sister Rénée, the Countess of Nas- 
sau.” 

“And they are all German 
princes who have thrown them- 
selves headlong into the Lutheran 
heresy. ‘They will endeavor to cast 


off the yoke of the emperor, and be- 
come altogether independent.” 

rhey have no other intention,” 
replied the ambassador; “and by 


“ur 


separating from the Church of 
Rome they hope more surely to 
effect their purpose. However, the 
decree laid before the diet against 
the religious innovations has pass- 
ed by a large majority.” 

“ Yes,” replied Wolsey ; “ but you 
see the Elector of Saxony, the Mar- 
quis of Brandenburg, the Land- 
grave of Hesse, the Dukes of 
Luneburg, and the Prince d’An- 
halt are all leagued against the 
church, with the deputies of four- 
teen imperial cities, and are desig- 
nated by no other name than that 
of Protestant.” 

“T am aware of that,” replied 
the ambassador. “It will greatly 
increase the difficulties in carrying 
out the emperor’s secret project,” 
he continued after a moment’s si- 
lence. “ Perhaps, however, he may 
succeed in making the crown he- 
reditary in his family.” 

“That is what we shall have to 
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prevent!" cried Wolsey vehement- 
ly, who, at the words of the ambas- 
sador, felt all his old hatred toward 
Charles V. revive. “ We will never 
suffer it, neither will France. No, 
no; I am very certain France will 
never permit it.” 

“Ah!” replied the ambassador, 
shaking his head with a doubtful 
air, either because he was not con- 
vinced, but more probably because 
he was well pleased to arouse 
against the conqueror of Venice the 
animosity of England (still, as he 
considered, entirely governed by 
the will of the minister who stood 
before him). 

“T assure you of it most positive- 
ly,” answered Wolsey ; “ and I wish 
you to bearitin mind.” And he re- 
garded lfm with an expression of 
perfect confidence and authority. 

“T hope it may be so,” said the 
ambassador in ar abstracted man- 
ner. “ We certainly desire nothing 
more.” 

“Ah! if he had only you to op- 
pose him,” answered Wolsey, resum- 
ing his usual haughtiness, “ I should 
doubt of success. See where you 
stand,” he continued, with the se- 
cret satisfaction of national pride. 
“Invaded on all sides, Italy can 
oppose but a feeble barrier to the 
power of two such bold and daring 
pirates. Is it not a shame, then, to 
see these obscure and crnel robbers, 
sons of a Lesbian potter—two bar- 
barians, in fact—reigning sovereigns 
of the kingdom of Algiers, which 
they have seized, and from whence 
they fearlessly go forth to destroy 
the Christian fleets on every sea? 
When would you be able to con- 
quer these ocean pirates—you, who 
have but a gibbet for your couch 
and a halter for your vestment ? 
Justice would be kept a long time 
waiting !” 

The Italian reddened and bit his 
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lip. He vainly sought words in 
which to reply, and was relieved 
of his embarrassment when the door 
opened and admitted the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 

They entered without the usual 
ceremonies or salutations, and 
Wolsey, surprised at seeing Suffolk, 
whom he had rot met since the 
altercation at Blackfriars, regarded 
them with astonishment. He arose, 
however, and advanced toward 
them. Suffolk, with a disdainful 
gesture, referred him to the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

Astonished at the coldness of the 
one, the brusque impoliteness of 
the other, and embarrassed by the 
presence of the ambassador, the 
cardinal stood motionless, undecid- 
ed what té think or say. 

“ My lords,” he at length ex- 
claimed, “what do you desire of 
me?” 

“We want you to deliver up the 
seal of state,” replied Norfolk, with- 
out changing countenance. 

“What do you say, my lord?” 
cried Wolsey, stupefied with aston- 
ishment. 

“The king has ordered it,” con- 
tinued the duke with the same im- 
perturbabfe manner. 

“The king! Can it be possi- 
ble?” said Wolsey, dismayed, and 
in a voice almost inaudible. “The 
seal of state! And what have I 
done? What? Can this be true? 
No, my lord, no,” he suddenly ex- 
claimed with an expression of in- 
describable terror; “it cannot be 
true! You have mistaken the 
king; I do not deserve any such 
treatment... I pray you let me see 
him; let me speak to him fora 
moment—one single moment. Alas! 
alas |” 

And he glanced at the ambassa- 
dor, who, astounded himself at first, 
and feeling himself out of place in 
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the presence of this mighty downfall, 
had involuntarily withdrawn to- 
wards the door. 

“ It is no longer a question to be 
submitted to the king,’’ cried Suf- 
folk in a threatening and defiant 
manner; “ it is only necessary now 
to obey him, and he orders you in- 
stantly to deliver up the seal.” 

“The order is imperative,” add- 
ed Norfolk in a cold and serious 
manner. “I regret being charged 
with a commission which to you, 
my lord, must be so painful.” 

He said no more. But Suffolk, 
base and jealous in his nature, was 
not ashamed to add to the humilia- 
tion of the unfortunate cardinal. 

“Come, my good friend,” he said 
in an ironical voice, “why do you 
begso imploringly ? One would sup- 
pose we had demanded the apple 
of youreye. You have been put- 
ting the seal so long now on our 
purses and tongues, you ought not 
to be surprised nor annoyed that 
we feel like using it awhile our- 
selves.” 

This cowardly insult exasperated 
Wolsey, but his courage was roused 
with his indignation. 

“My Lord Suffolk,” he answer- 
ed with dignity, “I am sorry for 
you and forthe prompt manner in 
which you seem to forget in their 
misfortune those who in days of 
prosperity were always found ready 
to come to yourassistance. I hope 
you may never experience how 
painful it is to endure a similar 
cruel ingratitude.” 

He immediately withdrew, and 
returned with the richly-adorned 
casket containing the great seal of 
state. 

Holding it in his trembling hand, 
he avoided Suffolk, and, advancing 
rapidly toward the Duke of Nor- 
folk, handed it to him. 

“My lord,” he said, “here are 














the seals of the kingdom of Eng- 
land. Let the king’s will be done. 
Since I received them from his 
hand, fifteen years ago, I am con- 
scious of having done nothing to 
merit his displeasure. I trust he 
will one day deign to render me 
full justice, for I have never proved 
myself unworthy of his favor.” 

As he uttered the last words, he 
was unable to restrain the tears 
which involuntarily arose to his 
eyes. 

Although the cardinal was by no 
means a favorite with the Duke of 
Norfolk, he was moved with com- 
passion, and sadly reflected that he 
had still more painful intelligence 
to communicate. 

He glanced at his companion, 
but, fearing the bitter and poignant 
irony in which Suffolk never failed 
to indulge, he hastened to prevent 
it in order to spare Wolsey. 

“My lord cardinal,” he said, 
“you ought to reflect that the king 
is too just and impartial to with- 
draw the favor he has so long be- 
stowed on you without having 
weighed well the reasons and ne- 
cessities requiring such a course. 
Nevertheless, his goodness has not 
abandoned you; he permits you to 
select such counsel as you may de- 
sire to defend you against the ac- 
cusations presented against you to 
Parliament.” 

“To Parliament!” murmured 
Wolsey, terror-stricken; for the 
duke’s last words suddenly disclos- 
ed the depth of the abyss into which 
he had fallen. “To Parliament!” 
he repeated. The shock he had 
experienced was so violent that his 
pride of character, the sense of per- 
sonal dignity, the presence of his 
enemies, were all forgotten in a 
moment, and he abandoned himself 
to despair. Unable longer to sus- 
tain himself, he sank on his knees. 
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“Tam lost!” hecried, weeping and 
extending his hands toward his per- 
secutors. “ Have pity on me, my 
Lord Norfolk! I give up all to the 
king! Let him do with me what he 
will! Since he says Iam culpable. 
although I have never had the inten- 
tion, yet I will acknowledge that I 
am. But, alas! of what do they 
accuse me ?” 

“ Of having violated the statutes 
of premunire,” replied Norfolk. 

“And betraying your country,” 
continued Suffolk, “ by carrying on 
a secret correspondence with the 
King of France. You well remem- 
ber that it was you who had me 
recalled at the moment when, hav- 
ing become master of Artois and 
Picardy, I had the Parisians trem- 
bling within their walls? Will you 
dare deny that you were the cause 
of it, and that it was the pritre d'ar- 
gent of Mme. Louise * induced you 
to give the order for me to retire ? 
The king has been already long 
enough your dupe, and our duty 
was to enlighten him. As to the 
rest, my lord cardinal, you under- 
stand the proceedings; your advo- 
cate ought to be here, and you 
should immediately confer with him 
with regard to the other charges 
herein contained.” 

As he said this, he threw on the 
cardinal’s table the bill of present- 
ment, which contained no less than 
forty-four chief accusations. . 

They then took possession of all 
the papers they could find, carrying 
away the seal of state, and left 
Wolsey in a condition deserving 
pity. 

As they retired, they proposed 
sending in the advocate, who was 
waiting in an adjoining apartment 
conversing with Cromwell. 

“Ha! ha! you are here, then, Sir 


* Mme. Louise, Duchess cf /ngouléme, and 
mother of Francis I, 
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Cromwell,” said the Duke of Suffolk, 
laughing. “Go in, go in there at 
once,” he cried, pointing to the 
door of Wolsey’s cabinet. “The 
cardinal needs you; I fear he will 
be hard to console.” 

Cromwell watched with great 
anxiety the course of events, and, 
not knowing to which side to turn, 
determined at least to secure for 
himself the appearance and merit 
of fidelity to his benefactor. With- 
out reflecting on the consequences, 
he hastily replied that he would 
not leave Wolsey, would never aban- 
don him, but follow him to the end. 

“ You will follow him to the end, 
eh?” replied Suffolk. “ When you 
know his intended destination, I 
doubt very much if you will then 
ask to follow him.” 

As he said this, he made a ges- 
ture giving Cromwell to understand 
that his master, besides losing 
place and power, was also in dan- 
ger of losing his head. 

“ High treason, my dear sir, high 
treason !” cried Suffolk. “ Do you 
hear me?” 

“ High treason ?” repeated Crom- 
well slowly. “Ah! my lord duke, 
how could he be guilty ?” 

He hastened to rejoin Wolsey, 
whom he found bathed in tears 
and endeavoring to decipher the 
act of presentment. 

“ Ah! Cromwell,” exclaimed the 
unhappy cardinal on seeing him, 
“my dear friend, you have not then 
forsaken me! But, alas! Iam lost. 
Read here for yourself—read it 
aloud to me; for my sight is failing.” 

Cromwell seized the paper and 
commenced reading the accusation. 
On hearing that it was based prin- 
cipally on the violation of the sta- 
tutes of premunire,* Wolsey was un- 
able to control his indignation. 


* By the statutes of premunire, all persons were 
forbidden to hold from Rome any frovision or 
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“ How,” he cried, “can the king 
be induced to sanction such unpa- 
ralleled injusiice ? It is true that in 
receiving from the pope the title of 
legate, and exercising throughout 
the kingdom the authority confer- 
red by that title, I have been 
brought in opposition to the pre- 
cautionary statutes of King Rich- 
ard; but still I have not violated 
them, since the king himself has 
sanctioned that power and recog- 
nized it by appearing in his own 
person before the court. Is he not 
more to blame, then, who desired and 
ordered it, than I, who have simply 
been made a party to it? I can 
prove this,” he cried—“ yes, I can 
prove it; for I have still the letters- 
patent, signed by his own hand, and 
which he furnished me to that ef- 
fect. Cromwell, look in my secre- 
tary ; you will find them there.” 

Cromwell opened the secretary, 


but found nothing. 
“There is not a single paper 


’ 


here,” he said. “Where could 
you have placed them ?” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the cardi- 
nal. “Then they have all been 
carried away! All!” he repeated. 
“TI have no longer any means of 
defence; I am lost! ‘They are all 
arrayed against me; they have re- 
solved upon my death, O Hen- 
ry! O my king! is it thus you 
forget in one moment the services 
I have rendered you? Cromwell,” 
he continued in a low voice and 
gloomy, abstracted manner — 
“ Cromwell, I am lost !” 

The same evening another mes- 
senger came to inform the unhappy 
cardinal the king wished to occupy, 
during the session of Parliament 
he was about to convene, his pal- 
ace of York (the object of his care 
power to exercise any authority without permission 


from the king, under penalty of placing themselves 
beyond his protection and being severely punished. 
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and pride), and that in leaving it he, 
could retire to, and have at his dis- 
posal, a house about eight leagues 
from London, entirely abandoned, 
and belonging to the bishopric of 
Winchester. 


The night, already far advanced, 
found Sir Thomas More still seated 
in his cabinet, conversing with the 
Bishop of Rochester, who had ar- 
rived at Chelsea very late that 
morning. 

A light was burning on a long 
table encumbered with books and 
papers ; several high-backed chairs, 
covered with black morocco, cast 
their shadows on the walls; a ca- 
pacious rug of white sheep-skin 
was spread before the hearth, where 
the remains of a fire still burned 
in the grate. 

Such was the simplicity of the 
home of Sir Thomas More. 


“ And why, my dear friend,” ask- 
ed the Bishop of Rochester, “ will 
you consent to take upon your 
shoulders so terrible a responsi- 


bility? Once become chancellor, 
have you fully considered that you 
will be surrounded by enemies, who 
will watch your every movement 
and pursue you even to your death ? 
Have you reflected well that you 
acknowledge no other laws than 
those of your own conscience, and 
feel no remorse unless for not hav- 
ing spoken your views with suffi- 
cient candor? Is it thus you hope 
to resist—thus you hope to escape 
the snares that will continually sur- 
round you?” 

“I fear nothing,” replied More ; 
“for I believe in God! And you 
yourself—would you not blame such 
weakness? In refusing the king I 
refuse the queen. Would not Cath- 
erine then declare that the trusted 
servant, even he who had been 
called her friend, had sacrificed 
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her interests to his love of ease? 
He had declared his life should be 
devoted to her cause, and now had 
abandoned and deprived her of 
the only hope of relief Providence 
seemed to have left her! No, 
Fisher, friendship has rights too 
sacred for me not to respect them.” 

“Then,” cried the bishop, “if 
you respect the rights of friend- 
ship, listen to my appeal! I ask 
you to decline a dignity that will 
prove destructive to you. In the 
name of all that you hold most 
dear, in the name of all that is 
good and beautiful in nature, in 
the entire universe, I conjure you 
to refuse this fatal honor! It is 
more than probable the very seal 
they wish now to place in your 
hands will be very soon affixed to 
your death-warrant! Believe me, 
my friend, all will unite against 
you. A deep conviction has taken 
possession of my soul, and I see, I 
feel, the wrath of this prince, as vio- 
lent as he is cruel, ready to fall up- 
on your devoted head. You will 
be crushed in this struggle, too un- 
equal to admit for an instant the 
hope of escape.” 

“ Ah! well,” replied More laugh- 
ingly, “ instead, then, of simply in- 
scribing on my tombstone ‘ Here 
lies ‘Thomas More,’ there will ap- 
pear in pompous style the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Here lies the Lord High 
Chancellor of England.’ Assured- 
ly, I think that would sound much 
better, and I shall take care to be- 
queath my first quarter’s salary to 
defray the expense of so elegant 
an inscription.” 

“More!” cried the Bishop of 
Rochester with impatience, “I can- 
not suffer you to jest on a subject 
of such grave importance. Do 
you, then, desire to die? Would 
you ruin yourself? Trust to my 
experience. I know the heart of 
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Henry thoroughly; your attempt 
to save the queen will be vain, and 
you will inevitably be involved in 
her ruin. [I conjure you, then, ac- 
cept not this office. I will myself 
carry your refusal to the king.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed More. 
have decided—decided 
bly.” 

“ Irrevocably ?” repeated Roches- 
ter, whom the thought reduced al- 
most to despair. “ More, I see it. 
You have become ambitious; the 
vaingiory of the world, the fatal 
infatuation of its honors, have ta- 
ken possession even of the soul of 
Thomas More! Your heart no 
longer responds to mine; your ear 
remains deaf to all my solicita- 
tions! Ah! well, since the desire 
of being honored among men, and 
to have them grovel at your feet, 
has made even you despise my 
counsel and advice, then listen, lis- 
ten well, and God grant that I may 


“ I 
irrevoca- 


be able to destroy in your heart 
the poison that pride has poured 


into it! You are willing to sacri- 
fice to your vanity all the happi- 
ness, all the quiet and peace, of 
your future; know, then, what re- 
compense will be meted out to you. 
Yesterday Wolsey was in a manner 
driven from his palace, and descend- 
ed the Thames in a common boat, 
Cromwell alone accompanying him ; 
for all have deserted him except 
his enemies, who, in order to enjoy 
his calamities, crowded the river 
in boats and followed after him. 
‘hey hoped to see him arrested 
and carried to the Tower, the re- 
port having been circulated that he 
would be taken there. Wolsey—he 
whom you have so often seen make 
his appearance in Parliament, sur- 
rounded by an almost royal pomp 
and splendor—is now a fugitive, 
alone, abandoned, without defence, 
of the clamorous insults and bitter 
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scorn of a populace always eager 
to feast their eyes on the ruins of 
fallen greatness. The air around 
him resounded with their maledic- 
tions. ‘Here is the man who fat- 
tened on the blood of the poor,’ 
they cried. ‘ The taxes will be re- 
duced now,’ exclaimed others, 
‘since he will have no farther use 
for palaces and gardens’; and all, 
in their ignorance, abused him as 
the cause of the wrongs and op- 
pressions which it was probably 
not in his power to have averted. 
At length, overwhelmed with in- 
sults and outrages, he was landed 
at Pultney, and, in order to escape 
the mob, was hurriedly conducted 
to his house at Asher, where he has 
been banished. Such is the reward 
you will receive in the service of 
an avaricious prince and a blind 
infatuated multitude !” 

He paused, overcome by anxiety 
and excitement. 

“My dear Fisher,” responded 
More, deeply moved, “our hearts 
and thoughts are always in unison ; 
you have only represented to me a 
second time the picture I had al- 
ready painted myself.” 

“Indeed!” cried Rochester; “ and 
do you still hesitate ?” 

“What !” replied More, resolute- 
ly, “and does it require so much 
hesitation to sacrifice one’s self? 
I would not wish to live dishonor- 
ed; and I should consider myself 
guilty if I forgot my duty toward 
my sovereign and the honor of 
England!” 

“So you are resolved! Ah! well, 
let your sacrifice be accomplished,” 
said the saintly bishop; “ but then 
may God, whose goodness is infi- 
nite, hear my vows and grant my 
prayer: may the same dangers unite 
us; side by side with you may my 
last sigh be breathed out with yours ; 
and if the life of the aged man is 
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not extinguished before that of the 
man in his prime, then may the 
stroke of death cut us down at the 
same moment !” 

“My dear friend,” cried More, 
“the many years that have passed 
over your head and blanched your 
locks have not yet ripened your 
judgment, since you can believe it 
possible that the king’s anger, al- 
though it may one day fall on me, 
could ever be permitted to over- 
take you, the counsellor of his 
youth, whom he has so often called 
his father! No, I can conceive of 
no such fearful possibility ; the wise, 
the virtuous Bishop of Rochester 
can never be involved in the mis- 
fortune that would crush Thomas 
More.” 

“Ah!” replied Fisher, “but I 
shall understand how to call down 
on my head the vengeance with 
which he may hesitate to strike me. 
Believe me, More, a man scarcely 
reaches the prime of life before he 
feels himself, as it were, daily be- 
ginning to fail. Just as in the au- 
tumn days the sun’s light rapidly 
diminishes, so the passing years 
despoil his body of physical strength 
and beauty; but it has no effect 
upon his soul. The heart—no, the 
heart never grows old! It loves, 
it suffers, asin the early morning of 
life ; and when at last it has reached 
the age when wisdom and experi- 
ence have destroyed the illusions 
of the passions, friendship, strength- 
ened by so many blessed memories, 
reigns there alone and entire, like a 
magnificent flower that has been 
sheltered and preserved from the 
destroying worm. 

“Having almost arrived at the 
end of his career, he often takes a 
survey of the road he has passed 
over. -He loves to recall his joys 
and his sorrows, and to weep again 
for the friends he lias lost. I know 
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that presumptuous youth imagines 
that the prudence he refuses to 
obey is the only good that remains 
after the labors of life have been 
erminated by time. 

“ Your feelings are not in unison 
with those of an old man. It is be- 
cause you do not understand them. 
He lives in memory, and you in 
hope. You pursue a phantom, a 
chimera, the nothingness of which 
he has already experienced; you 
accuse him, he complains of you, 
and often you do not deign to re- 
gard the last bitter tear that is 
drawn from him at the sight of the 
tomb into which he must soon de- 
scend.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed More, “ you 
whom I venerate as a father and 
love as a friend—can you doubt for 
one moment the truth of a heart 
entirely devoted to you? Confirm- 
ed by your example, guided and 
sustained by your counsels, what 
have I to fear? Banish from your 
mind these sad presentiments. Why 
should this dread of the future, that 
perhaps after all is only chimerical, 
destroy the extreme happiness I 
enjoy in seeing you ?” 

For a long time they continued 
to converse, until the light of early 
morning at length succeeded the 
uncertain glimmer of the candle, 
now flickering in its socket. 

“My friend, I must leave you,” 
said Rochester. “ The day already 
dawns. God grant the sun may 
not this morning arise on the be- 
ginning of your misfortunes !” 

“Oh! no,” replied More, “ this 
is my féfe to-day. S. Thomas will 
pray tor :nd protect us.” 

The good bishop then descended 
to the courtyard and mounted his 
mule; but More, unwilling to give 
him up, walked on by his side as 
far as the road followed the course 
of the river. When they reached 
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the cross-road where the bishop 
turned off, More shook his hand 
and bade him farewell. 

A great wooden cross stood near 
the roadside, on which was sus- 
pended a wreath of withered 
leaves; and More, seating himself 
on one of the stone steps upon 
which the cross was elevated, fol- 
lowed the good bishop with his 
eyes until lie had disappeared in 
the distance. 

He then rested his head sadly on 
his hands, and recalled to mind all 
this venerable friend had said to 
him. 

“He is right!” he mentally ex- 
claimed. “ How clear-sighted his 
friendship renders him! Into what 
a sea of agitation, malignity, and 
hatred I shall be plunged! And 
all for what? In order that I may 
be lord chancellor of the kingdom 
through which this road passes. 
Behold, then, beside the highway,” 


he added, looking around him, “ my 


lord the great high chancellor, 
shivering in the cold morning air 
just as any other man would do 
who had gone out at this hour with- 
out putting on hiscloak! ... Yes, 
I can understand how social dis- 
tinctions might cause us to scorn 
other men, if they exempted us 
from the inconveniences of life. 
We might then perhaps believe that 
we had different natures. But let 
us change our garments, and we 
fall at once, and are immediately 
confounded with the common 
herd.” 

While making these sad reflec- 
tions upon the follies of human na- 
ture, More arose and returned ‘to 
the house, where his wife and chil- 
dren and his aged father—simple 
and peaceable old man, happy in 
the favor of the king and the vir- 
tues of his son—were all wrapped 
in profound slutaber. 
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In a spacious apartment, of which 
the dark and worm-eaten ceiling, 
ragged tapestry, and dilapidated 
windows presented the appearance 
of a desolate and abandoned edifice, 
a fragment of broken furniture still 
remained, upon which was placed 
a small piece of bread. Number- 
less crumbs strewed the dusty floor 
and were eagerly devoured by a lit- 
tle mouse, but recently the only 
inhabitant of the place. To-day, 
however, he had the company of a 
man whose extraordinary mind had 
conceived vast projects and execut- 
ed great and useful enterprises— 
the Archbishop of York, Cardinal 
Wolsey. Seated upon the edge of 
a wooden stool which he had placed 
in the embrasure of a window, he 
held his hands crossed one upon 
the other, and bitterly reflected up- 
on his unhappy destiny. Regrets, 
of which he felt all the impotency, 
pressed upon his agitated soul. It 
seemed to him that he still heard 
the cries and menaces of the furious 
populace that exulted in his distress, 
and to which perhaps, alas! he 
would again be subjected. At one 
time filled with courage and resolu- 
tion, at another humble and cast 
down, the anxieties of his mind 
seemed wholly without measure. 
His eyes, wearied with straying 
listlessly over the plain which ex- 
tended before him, beheld only a 
single laborer ploughing the field. 
“Man is small,” said he,. “in pre- 
sence of immensity; the point which 
he forms in space is imperceptible. 
Entire generations have passed 
away, have gathered the fruits of 
the earth, and now sleep in their 
native dust. My name has been un- 
knowntothem. Millions of creatures 
suffer, where I exist free from pain. 
Coming up from the lowest ranks 
of society, I have endeavored to 
elevate myself above them. And 
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what has my existence signified to 
them? Has not each one consider- 
ed himself the common centre 
around which all the others must 
revolve ?” 

Here Wolsey, impelled by extreme 
hunger, approached the little worm- 
eaten table, and took up the morsel 
of dry bread left from his repast 
the evening before. 

Just as he was raising it to. his 
mouth a man entered, dressed in 
the most scrupulous manner, and 
enveloped in an ample cloak of the 
finest material, 

Wolsey was startled, and gazed 
at him in astonishment. 

“What! Arundel,” he exclaimed 
at last, “ what could have brought 
you to this place?” 

“Yourself,” replied Arundel, in 
a frank, abrupt manner. “ You 
have lost everything, and have never 
informed me by a word! Do you 
think, then, I have forgotten all you 
have done for me?” 

“ The favors I have conferred on 
you were so slight,” replied Wolsey, 
“that it would have been natural 
you should have no longer remem- 
bered them, especially since many 
who owe their wealth, and perhaps 
their lives, to me have so complete- 
ly forgotten it.” 

“T have never learned how to 
flatter nor to wear velvet gloves,” 
replied Arundel; “but I am still 
more ignorant of the art of forget- 
ting past favors. No, it has never 
been my custom to act thus; and 
you have offended me more than 
you imagine by proving you believ- 
ed me capable of such baseness.” 

As he said this, Arundel took 
from his bosom an immense purse 
of red satin, filled with gold, and 
laid it on the dilapidated table be- 
side a package of clothing which he 
had thoughtfully added to his gift. 

“ There are no acknowledgments 
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to be made,” he remarked; “it is 
essential first of all that you be 
made comfortable. You can return 
this when it suits your convenience. 
Now let us say no more about it.” 

“ Alas!” cried Wolsey, “ are you 
not aware, then, that I may never 
be able to return it? They will 
divide my ecclesiastical benefices 
among them. The Duke of Nor- 
folk and the Earl of Wiltshire have 
already been put in possession of 
the revenue from my bishopric of 
Winchester. This is the only food 
I have had since I came here,” he 
added, showing him the bread he 
still held in his hand. 

“Indeed! Itisnot very delicate,” 
replied Arundel; “but it is your 
own fault. When one has friends, 
he should not neglect them, and 
that is just what you have done.” 

“Misfortune often renders us 
unjust,” answered the cardinal, 
deeply moved by the generous 
frankness and brusque proceedings 
of Arundel, whom he had always, 
until now, regarded as being haughty 
and ungrateful, because he had 
never observed him among _ his 
crowd of fawning courtiers. “I 
must confess that I could not en- 
dure the thought of being repulsed 
by those for whom I have done 
everything. I do not believe that 
among the immense number cf those 
who daily wearied me with protes- 
tations of their ostentatious regard 
there is to-day one who has conde- 
scended to think of me in my mis- 
fortunes. You only have thought 
to succor me in my distress—you, 
who, without my being aware of it, 
have doubtless been all the while 
the most sincere among them all.” 

“ I cannot believe,” replied Arun- 
del, without appearing to notice 
the acknowledgments with which 
Wolsey continued to overwhelm 
him, “that they would all thus 
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have abandoned you had they 
known the extreme severity with 
which you have been treated; it 
would be too foul a blot upon the 
name of humanity. Notwithstand- 
ing they laugh at our misfortunes, I 
think it appears worse to us than it 
really is. No, be assured you will 
find some faithful friends who will 
defend you. For instance, Sir Tho- 
mas More, your successor, whose 
fortune you have made, cannot fail 
to use his influence in your favor.” 

“More owes me nothing,’ replied 
the cardinal. “I have not made 
his fortune; when I proposed him 
to the king as Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, he had for a long time 
been acquainted with his rare 
merits. Knowing that the appoint- 
ment would prove both useful and 
agreeable to the king, I recommend- 
eed him to make it; but really it was 
more for the king’s benefit than 
More’s. Besides, Iam aware that 
More is one of the most zealous 
partisans of Catherine. Thus, you 
see, there exists no reason why he 
should feel inclined to assist me. I 
am only surprised that a man of 
his exalted integrity should accept 
a position where he will necessarily 
be compelled to act in opposition 
to his convictions.” 

“Tt is with the eager desire of 
ultimately being able to convert all 
ihe world and to correct all con- 
sciences,” replied Arundel with a 
smile of derision ; for he never lost 
an occasion of ridiculing the impor- 
tance which many attach to politi- 
cal intrigues, and, as they say, to 
the public good, in whose manage- 
ment they pretend to take a hand, 
in order to win admiration at any 
cost fortheirtalents. “ And verily, 
he will find it difficult to sustain 
his position, unless he becomes the 
very humble servant of my Lady 
Anne, regent of the kingdom; for 
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nothing is done but what she or- 
dains, and her uncle, whom she has 
appointed chief of the council, exe- 
cutes the orders which the king 
claims the honor of communicating 
to him. Oh!” continued Arun- 
del in the same ironical tone, and 
without perceiving the painful effect 
his words produced on the unhappy 
cardinal, “truly it is a very great 
advantage, and above all highly 
honorable for England, to see her 
king put in tutelage to the caprices 
of a woman as weak and vain as 
she is arrogant. If he was abso- 
lutely determined to go into leading- 
strings, why did he not beseech 
the good Queen Catherine to take 
charge ofhim? She, at least, would 


have been careful to hold the reins 

equally on both sides, so that the 

swaddling could have been made to 

walk straight.” 

“A swaddling,” repeated Wolsey, 
. who devoured his nurse!” 


“ 


“Hold, my dear lord,” continued 
Arundel; “ it cannot be denied that 
you have made a great mistake in 
encouraging the king in his divorce 
project—yes, a great mistake, which 
they now begin to discover. But I 
do wrong, perhaps, to reproach you, 
since you are the first to be punish- 
ed for your manner of seeing things. 
But listen to me; as for myself, if, 
in order to avoid dying of starva- 
tion, or being compelled to subsist 
on just such bread as you have 
there, I had been obliged to accepi 
the place of lord chancellor, on 
the day when I found myself reliev- 
ed of so burdensome and exacting 
an office I should have cried aloud : 
‘Thank, heaven that I am again 
seated by my own fireside, where in 
peace and quiet I can get up at 
my leisure and contemplate passing 
events.” For myself, these are my 
principles: to have nothing to do 
is the first essential to happiness ; 












nothing tv lose, the second; nothing 
to disturb or annoy, the third; and 
upon these rest all the others. 
Such‘ is my system—the best of all 
systems, the only . . .” 

Arundel would have still contin- 
ued explaining the numerous thed- 
ries he had originated for securing 
happiness for an indefinite length 
of time, perhaps, but he suddenly 
perceived that Wolsey no longer 
heard him, but, with his head sunk 
on his breast, seemed absorbed in 
thought. 

“Well, my lord,” said Arundel, 
“you are not listening to me, it 
seems? Really, it is not worth 
while to explain to you the true 
method of being happy.” 

“Ah! my dear Arundel,” re- 
plied Wolsey, aroused by the excla- 
mation of his visitor, “ how could 
you expect me to think of profiting 
by your lessons, or to make an ap- 
plication of your theories of happi- 
ness, when at this very moment, 
perhaps, I have been condemned to 
death by Parliament ?” 

“There is no proof of that,” 
replied Arundei. “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil—gloomy appre- 
hensions profit us nothing; they 
do not delay the progress of 
events; on the contrary, they send 
them on us in advance, and only 
serve to aggravate the consequen- 
ces. Moreover, I must not forget 
to suggest that if it would be more 
agreeable for you to be with your 
friends, there are many who will 
be happy to receive you, and offer 
you a mansion as commodious, al- 
though less sumptuously furnished, 
than your palace of York or that 
of Hampton Court, the latter of 
which I have never liked since you 
added the gallery.” 

“What is that gallery to me 
now? I surrender it up to you,” 
said the cardinal, 
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del began to weary him exceeding- 
ly. In spite of the extreme grati- 
tude he felt for his sincere and gen- 
erous Offers, Wolsey could not di- 
vest himself of the conviction that 
Arundel belonged to that class 
who, while in other respects full 
of good impulses and laudable in- 
tentions, are so entirely wanting in 
tact and delicacy, and contend so 
urgently for their own opinions, 
that the consolations they would 
force you to adopt, far from allevi- 
ating your sufferings, only augment 
them and render their sympathy 
irksome and oppressive. ‘This feel- 
ing was experienced by Wolsey, 
uncertain as he was what fate was 
reserved for him, trembling even 
for his life, whil€ Arundel endeav- 
ored to paint for him a minute pic- 
ture of the happiness and tranquil- 
lity enjoyed by a man living in 
peace and quiet, with nothing to 
disturb him in the enjoyment of 
his possessions. 

“ Alas!” he exclaimed at length 
impatiently, “why has not kind 
Providence blessed me with a na- 
ture like yours? I should be less 
unhappy, nor every instant see 
yawning before me the terrible 
depths of the precipice on which 


I now stand. I could catch, at. 


least, at the branches of absurdity, 
until the moment when I should be 
dashed to pieces! But no, I can- 
not; I am too well acquainted with 
men and things to expect the 
slightest assistance. ‘They are al- 
ways ready to strike those who are 
falling, but never attempt to raise 
them up. Yesterday, only yesterday, 
the commissioners of Parliament 
demanded of me the letters-patent 
I had received from the king in or- 
der to exercise my authority as le- 
gate, although every one knew that, 
as he had given them to me, it was 


The endless arguments of Arun- 
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his right alone to take them away 
again. Ah! well, they have per- 
sisted in their demand, and have 
refused to believe me on oath! 
No, I will indulge in no more illu- 
sions; my enemies have sworn 
my death, and they will obtain it! 
And the king, the king my master, 
after fifteen years of the most faith- 
ful service, he delivers me up, help- 
less and defenceless, to all the cruel- 
ties their hatred may inspire; and 
yet you, Arundel, think that I 
should still indulge in hope ?” 

“ But all this will be arranged, I 
tellyou,” replied Arundel with an im- 
perturbable coolness. “ Youshould 
not trouble yourself in advance, 
because, if the worst should hap- 
pen, it will change nothing; and if 
it does wot, your present suffering 
will have been needless.” 

As Arundel finished this wise rea- 
soning, Cromwell appeared. 

He came from London, where he 
had been, he said, to defend Wolsey 
before the Parliament. 

On seeing him enter the cardinal 
was seized with an uncontrollable 
alarm, thinking his fate had been 
decided. 

“ Cromwell !” he cried, and could 
say no more. 

“Ah!” replied Cromwell, “you 
should not thus give way to your 
apprehensions, although. . .” He 
paused on seeing the cardinal grow 
deadly pale. ‘“ You need have no 
uneasiness, because the king has 
sent Norris to bid me assure you 
he would take you under his pro- 
tection.” 

“T have been condemned, then !” 
cried the unhappy Wolsey. “Speak, 
Cromwell, speak ; conceal nothing 
from me. I am not a child,” he 
added with firmness. 

“You have been condemned by 
the Star Chamber, but the king 
says he will have the bill rejected 


in the House of Commons,” replied 
Cromwell. 

“He will not do it!’’ cried Wol- 
sey, the tears coursing rapidly 
down his cheeks. “ He will sacri- 
fice me, Cromwell, I know it; he 
has no longer any use for me, and 
my past services have left no im- 
pression on his mind. But how 
far has their rage carried them? 
To what have they condemned 
me ?” 

“You have been placed beyond 
the protection of the king, and all 
your property confiscated.” 

“The king’s protection is already 
recovered,” gently interrupted Arun- 
del, who had listened until this time 
in silence. “ As for the confiscation, 
that will be more difficult, inasmuch 
as they are generally more ready to 
take than to give. However, my 
dear cardinal, you should despair 
of nothing; then let us try and 
console you. They cannot confis- 
cate me, who have never had any- 
thing to do with the gentlemen of 
the council. I have a good house, 
an excellent cook; you will come 
home with me, and, my word for it, 
you shall want for nothing.” 

“ Arundel,” interrupted the car- 
dinal, “I am deeply grateful for 
your kind offer; but believe me, 
they will not leave me the choice 
of profiting by it.” 

“ Why not? why not?” exclaim- 
ed Arundel. “The devil! Why, 
these gentlemen of the council are 
not wild beasts! A little avari- 
cious, a little ambitious, a little en- 
vious, and slightly selfish, but they 
are at least as accommodating as 
the devil!” 

“No!” replied Wolsey. 

“T assure you, before receiving 
the king’s message,” said Cromwell, 
“IT was in despair, for they spoke 
of having you arrested and immedi- 
ately urging the accusation of high 
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treason; but since the king has de- 
clared you under his protection, I 
do not believe that all is entirely 
lost. Norris has repeated to me 
twenty times: ‘Say positively to 
the cardinal that the king advises 
him not to be troubled, and to re- 
member that he can give him, 
any moment he pleases, far more 
than they can take away.’” 

“I hope I may be mistaken, dear 
Cromwell,” replied the cardinal 
with a sombre air; “but I fear a 
momentary compassion only has 
excited the king to say what you 
tell me, and it will not be long 
before that wicked night-bird * 
will again have possession of his ear. 
She will not fail to use her influence 


* Wolsey’s customary designation of Anne _Bo- 
leyn. 
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in defaming me and blackening anew 
all my actions, until the king* will 
cease to oppose the wicked designs 
they have conceived against me.” 

Saying this, he buried his face in 
his hands and sank into a state of 
despondency impossible to de- 
scribe. 

Cromwell made no reply, and 
Arundel silently took his leave, in- 
wardly congratulating himself, as he 
returned home,upon the tranquil and 
happy life he knew so well how to 
lead, and censuring those who 


would not imitate his example; 
without once reflecting that few 
were in a position so agreeable or 
independent as his, and consequent- 
ly were not able to enjoy themselves 
equally nor after his own deliber- 
ate fashion. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PREDESTINED second Eve. 


For this conceiv’d 


Immaculate—not lower than the first. 
Chosen beginner in the loss reversed, 


And mediatress in the gain achieved, 
When, the new angel, as the old, believed, 
Thy hearkening should bless whom Eve’s had curst. 
And therefore we, whose bondage thou hast burst, 
Grateful for our inheritance retrieved, 
Must deem this jewel in thy diadem 
The brightest—hailing thee alone “ all fair,” 
Nor ever soil’d with the original stain : 
Alone, save Him whose heart-blood bought the gem 
With peerless grace preventive none might share— 
Redemption’s perfect end, all else tho’ vain. 
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“T ruink I shall start for New 
Hampshire to-morrow,” I said. 
“Do you know anything about 
L , in Cheshire County ?” 

Jones, who had been meditative- 
ly examining the coloring of a 
richly-tinted meerschaum, sat up 
erect at this question, with a sud- 
den access of vigor. 

“L——?”hesaid. “ By George! 
there's where Agnes Cortland lives 
now in the summer.” 

It was the middle week of July. 
Aspirations for one whiff of the 
breeze among the hills had become 
irresistible. We were sitting to- 
gether, Jones and I, in my room 
up-town afterluncheon. Jones was 
a young New York artist in his first 
season after his return from Italy 
the previous autumn. He, too, 
was about to start on a sketching 
tour through Vermont, in which 
State his people lived. He was 
late leaving town, but money was 
not easy with him—a handsome 
young fellow of that golden age 
between twenty-three and twenty- 
four, when one is apt to think he 
needs only a very short-handled 
lever to move the world. He was 
of medium height, but squarely 
and powerfully built; with a face 
good-natured, but very resolute, in 
expression. A stranger would not 
be likely to take a liberty with him. 
I had a strong notion that Jones 
would make a better soldier than 
artist, if there were any question of 
blows being struck for the country, 
which happily there is not. But 
hitherto I had shrewdly kept that 
opinion to myself. Considerably 


older than he was, and engaged in 
another occupation, circumstances 
had thrown us a good deal together. 
Intimacy had brought confidence, 
and confidence, at his age, meant— 
nothing more nor less than it al- 
ways does under such circumstan- 
ces—the unbosoming of his love 
affairs. How few there are who 
have not found themselves in the 
same position, either as actors or 
sympathetic chorus, or in time as 
both! What countless dramas of 
passion are continually being put 
upon the private stage before this 
limited audience! 

Now, it is not the purpose of 
this paper to pursue the history of 
Jones’ captivity at the hands of 
the tender goddess through all the 
infinitesimal and _ transcendental 
chapters a first romance runs into. 
More placid emotions and observa- 
tions, befitting the serenity of ap- 
proaching middle age, are in store 
forthe reader. And in fact the his- 
tory of Jones’ passion is still in- 
complete. But so much of it may 
be given as fell within the purview 
of our New Hampshire observa- 
tions. 

Jones was poor—prosaic fact, 
which robs life of so many com- 
pensations as we grow old. But at 
twenty-three we spurn the mastery 
of the glittering dross—that is, if 
Congress gives us any to spurn! 
Let us say rather of the flimsy pa- 
per. At that age of our flowing 
life we coin money at our own 
mint; or, more truly, draw limit- 
less drafts on the Bank of the 
Future. Happy the man who 
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meets them when they fall due! 
Jones, at least, had no doubts as to 
his future solvency. But his plans 
were vague—very! _ 

Agnes Cortland was the daughter 
of a railroad director—or two or 
three directors rolled into one— 
and had the world, or at least the 
New York world, to choose from. 
Poor Jones! his story might almost 
be predicted from the start. Yet 
this inheritor of the (latent) genius 
of any half-dozen masters, ancient 
or modern, you choose to name, be- 
lieved, perhaps with some reason, 
that this daughter of Dives liked 
him; and as for himself, he vowed 
with hyperbole that he adored her. 
They had frequently met—their 
families then being neighbors in 
the country—before he went to 
Italy, where he had spent two years 
studying and wandering about. 
No avowal of affection had been 
made between them, but he had 
gone away with the consciousness 
many little signs and tokens give 
that he was not disliked. Since 
his return a year ago some meet- 
ings had taken place —at rarer in- 
tervals—in society. At an evening 
party some months before she had 
given him, he said, a slight but un- 
mistakable opportunity of declaring 
himself, if he had wished to do so. 

“But I did not take it,” said 
Jones, who, spite of his being in 
love, was as manly a young fellow 
as one could meet. “She knows I 
am poor; and I don’t want to be 
thought a fortune-hunter.” 

I laughed at this quixotic decla- 
ration. 

“ My dear fellow,” I said, “ you 
fly at high game. But I should 
not let the auri sacra fames inter- 
fere, one way or the other, with my 
tender emotions. If I did so at 
all, Plutus would have his due 
weight in the scale, believe me!” 
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“What would you do?” said 
Jones. This was in one of those 
“tobacco parliaments” in early 
spring—if so they might be called, 
where one, only, smoked, and the 
other looked on with sympathy ; for 
I had abandoned the “ weed” some 
years before—hardly of such pro- 
fundity, nor yet so silent, as those 
Mr. Carlyle speaks of. Jones had 
recurred to his usual topic of hcpes 
and perplexities. 

r Bo ?” I answered, looking at 
him retrospectively, as it were, as 
if contemplating my own departed 
youth, as he sat there in his favor- 
ite attitude after dinner, gracefully 
balancing one leg over the arm of 
my chintz-covered easy-chair, while 
I was stretched out on the sofa. 
“Ah! that is an easy question to 
propound, but not so easy to an- 
swer. At your age I should not 
think you would need much prompt- 
ing. But if you ask me, I would 
say, leave it alone! Love is a 
luxury for the rich or the evenly- 
mated poor. But you are not like- 
ly to take that advice. A good 
deal would depend on the rein- 
forcements she might bring to the 
struggle. A woman is not always 
a passive instrument in those af- 
fairs, but sometimes has a will of 
her own. I have never seen your 
fair one, and know nothing about 
her. But if she be a girl of some 
strength of character, and her love 
do not prove a mere school-girl’s 
fancy, she might possibly gain her 
father’s consent. But it is not a 
promising adventure, at the best; 
and I would not recommend you 
to embark your hopes in it. Keep 
clear of serious entanglements un- 
til you see your way before you. 
Above all, avoid anything like a 
clandestine engagement. It will 
not add to your happiness or hers. 
I don’t suppose you will think this. 
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a very encouraging opinion. But 
there may be circumstances in your 
favor I know nothing of. Marry 
her, if you can, and can get the 
father’s consent ; and go into “ rail- 
roading” with him in his office. 
You will make more money at that 
than you are ever likely to do stick- 
ing little dabs of color on a piece 
of canvas.” 

I saw Jones wince at this mer- 
cenary view of his art. But he 
bore it like a man, and continued 
silent. ‘The suggestion of such a 
change of vocation did not appear 
to surprise him, though it was plain 
no active intention of throwing up 
his art had yet entered his mind. 
The fact is, Jones is one of those 
young men—not inconsiderable in 
numbers in the profession—who 
“have a studio,” but are not likely 
ever to send many master-pieces out 
of it. Developing some precocious 
talent for drawing when they are 
boys, and seizing with boyish eager- 
ness upon the suggestion of being 
“an artist,” they are offered by 
fond but undiscerning parents 
upon the altar of art. But they 
never advance beyond a mechani- 
cal dexterity in putting convention- 
al scenes upon canvas. They 
haven't a spark of that genius that 
is often observed where other pur- 
suits have prevented a devotion to 
the profession. Eventually they 
abandon altogether the study or 
practice of their art, or sink into 
drudges for the picture or chromo 
dealers, or grind out a living as 
drawing-masters,or— Heaven knows 
how. I will not say that Jones was 
altogether deficient in talent, but 
the talent that makes an agreeable 
accomplishment for the rich ama- 
teur is a different thing from that 
which will pay the piper or win emi- 
nence in the art. Jones painted 
his pictures for the autumn and 
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spring exhibitions, and had one or 
two on view in one of the up-town 
windows. But at Du Vernet’s big 
sale I know that a clever little bit 
of coloring on whigh he had spent 
some time was knocked down to a 
chromo-dealer for sixteen dollars ! 
How was he going to live on such 
prices? And as for marrying Agnes 
Cortland—it was simply preposter- 
ous to think of it. Nor is this re- 
dundancy of young native artists 
on whom neither genius nor fashion 
smiles confined to New York alone. 
In Boston, which is the only other 
city boasting of a native school of 
art, the same low prices prevail. It 
is disheartening; but a more dis- 
heartening thing still is that those 
prices often represented the actual 
value of the picture. 

Jones was imperfectly educated, 
though his continental travel had 
made him a fair linguist. He cer- 
tainly drew very little inspiration 
from the antique, for he knew next 
to nothing about it; nor had he 
much of that sympathy with the 
undercurrent of life, and its rela- 
tions with nature, which gives sig- 
nificance to common things. He 
had a fondness for pleasure which, 
of course, did not contribute to his 
success. Yet he was one of those 
young fellows whom it is impossi- 
ble to meet without liking. He 
was frank, honorable, and spirited, 
and had a robust shrewdness about 
him in dealing with men and things 
that made him a pleasant compan- 
ion. That he would eventually 
choose a more active kind of life 
—and probably succeed in it—I 
was half-convinced, and my advice 
about “ railroading,” though spoken 
partly in jest, was inwardly meant 
in good faith. 

On this particular July evening 
on which our paper opens Jones 
followed up the announcement of 
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my proposed trip to L by ex- 
pressing a wish that he were going 
there too, so that he might come to 
a definite understanding with Ag- 
nes Cortland; and the wish was 
soon followed by the determination 
to act on it. 

“How long do you intend to 
stay there?” he asked. 

“Till the first week in Septem- 
ber,” I said. 

“Then I will come back that 
way, and join you for a few days 
about the first of September. The 
Cortlands don’t leave there till Oc- 
tober. We can come back to New 
York together.” 

It would have been ungracious 
on my part to have objected to 
this proposal, though I had a good 
many doubts about its wisdom.* So 
it happened that my little excursion 
to L , which I had innocently 
designed to be a season of simple 
lotus-eating such as Mr. Tennyson 
ascribes to his Olympian deities, 
“reclined upon the hills together, 
careless of mankind,” was compli- 
cated bya subordinate interest in a 
comedy from real life which had 
that quiet village for a stage. 

The next day I started, taking 
Boston en route. That staid, quiet, 
cleanly city seems always to be, 
compared with New York, like a 
good school-boy by the side of a 
big, blustering brother fonder of a 
street row than his books. Then 
to Fitchburg, where I stopped over 
night, as some stage travelling was 
to be done from our “ jumping-off ” 
place, and riding over the country 
roads in the morning was more 
promising than on a dark and 
cloudy night. In the morning the 
Fitchburg Railroad again, and one 
of its branches to L——. ‘The un- 
wonted coolness of the morning 
breeze, as the train entered the 
New Hampshire hills, already be- 
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gan to refresh mind and body alike. 
The pines and hemlocks extending 
back into deep, dim recesses carpet- 
ed with moss and ferns; the cattle 
moving slowly over the pastures in 
the distance; the pastures them- 
selves stretching up the sides of 
the highest hills, still of the freshest 
green, without a hint of the yellow 
undertone that I watched gradually 
overspread them as the summer ri- 
pened into autumn; a lake in the fore- 
ground, silent, unvisited, its clear wa- 
ters unpolluted by the dregs of com- 
merce or the drainage of a vast me- 
tropolis; even the caw! caw! of the 
ravens flying off from the tops of 
the pine stumps, send a novel and 
delicious feeling of freedom through 
the breast of the city traveller who 
has put care and work behind him 
for a season. Nor is this feel- 
ing altogether evanescent. Even 
now, as winter approaches and the 
north winds from the same hills 
come sweeping down over the great 
city, sending us chattering and 
freezing to our cosey firesides, the 
glory of the July foliage moves our 
memory like a far-off dream of 
youth. Yet, after all, it may be 
doubted whether the charm of 
country scenes is not due in great 
part to their novelty and the feeling 
that we are not bound to them lon- 
ger than we please. Of all that has 
been written in praise of country 
life, how much is the work of the 
city resident; how little, compara- 
tively speaking, springs from the 
country itself! ‘There drudgery 
too often takes the place of senti- 
ment. It is the Epicurean poet, 
Horace, satiated with the noise of 
the Forum and the gossip of the 
baths, who sings sweetest of rural 
contentment, of the “lowing herds,” 
the “ mellow fruits of autumn,” and 
the “ brooks murmuring over stony 
beds.” But when he gives play to 
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his satiric vein, none pictures more 
truthfully than the Venusian the 
grumbling of the husbarndman, who 
“turns the heavy clay with the 
hard plough.” Embowered in 
some shady arbor on the windings 
of the Digentia through his Sabine 
farm, or doing a little amateur 
farming, to the amusement, as he 
confesses, of his blunt country neigh- 
bors, who laughed at the dandy 
poet with a hoe in his hand, it was 
easy for Horace to chant the 
smooth and sunny side of country 
life. But the eight laborers on his 
estate, chained literally to the soil, 
as many a New England farmer 
morally is by the burden of debt 
or family, no doubt saw things dif- 
ferently. And the bailiff of his 
woodlands we know to have de- 
spised those “ desert and inhospit- 
able wilds,” and to have longed for 
the streets and shows of Rome. It 
is amazing upon what inattentive 
ears the music of our wild birds falls 
in a secluded farm-house. Often it 
seems absolutely unheard; while 
the clatter of the long street of the 
country town that the farmer visits 
once a month is for ever in his 
mind. 

But we delay too long at the way 
station at L Let us onwards. 

The carrier of the United States 
mail, who is at the same time the 
Jehu of the passenger stage, slings 
our impedimenta up behind with an 
energy to be envied by a veteran 
“ baggage-smasher ” at some of our 
big depots, straps it down, and 
jumps upon the box. We mount 
more slowly beside him, disdaining 
to be shut up in the close interior, 
and intent upon looking at the 
country we pass through this lovely 
morning. ‘The two stout grays 
breast the hill leading to L 
Centre, eight miles distant. 

The surface of the country is 
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hilly and broken; as wé approach 
L » mountainous. Mounting 
the crest of the first steep hill, a 
beautiful natural panorama spreads 
out before us: long, narrow, in- 
tersecting lines of timber, like giant 
hedges, dividing the hill farms from 
each other. A rolling country 
spreads toward the east, bounded 
on the horizon by a low range of 
mountains wooded to the summit, 
and with a white steeple flashing 
out here and there among the trees 
at their base. The effects of light 
and shade, caused by the clouds on 
a brilliant day, on one of those 
white steeples, standing out solitari- 
ly against the side of a mountain 
eight or ten miles distant, are pecu- 
liar. Sometimes it becomes invisi- 
ble, as the circle of the shadow is 
projected upon that area of the 
mountain which includes it. Then, 
as the dark veil moves slowly, with 
a sliding motion, up the side and 
over the crest of the mountain, the 
white spire flashes out from the ob- 
scure background of the forest with 
a sudden brilliancy. On this side 
patches of blue water among the 
trees in the hollows revealed the 
presence of numerous ponds, as the 
small lakes, and some of the large 
ones, are universally called in New 
England. 

To the northwest what seemed 
to be a level plain from the height 
over which we rode, but which was 
in reality broken and undulating 
ground, stretched beneath us for 
ten or twelve miles to the base of 
Mt. Monadnock. ‘The mountain, 
grand, massive, and still veiled by 
a thin mist, rose boldly from the 
low country at its foot to a height 
of nearly four thousand feet. 

A ride of an hour and a half 
brought us to the top of the hill 
on the side of which stands L——. 
A dozen scattered houses flank the 
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broad village green, and a Congre- 
gational meeting-house, with white 
belfry tower and green blinds, 
stands half-way down the incline. 

The post-office and country store 
combined is at the cross-roads as 
you drive down the hill, and some 
ancient elms on the green seem to 
nod at the stranger with a friend- 
ly air as he enters the village. 
“ Here,” said I to myself, “is rural 
quiet and simplicity. Farewell for 
many slumberous weeks the busy 
haunts of men.” L is ‘quite 
out of the beaten track of summer 
travel, and had been recommended 
me by a friend who had spent some 
seasons there, on the ground of 
economy, charming scenery, good 
fishing, and repose. Nor did I find 
any reason to regret having listened 
to him. A country tavern offers 
entertainment to man and beast, 
and is resorted to by the drummers 
and sample men who invade L , 
as elsewhere, with their goods. But 
I was not forced to be dependent 
on it, as a letter from my friend 
opened to me the hospitable doors 
of the comfortable farm-house 
where he had boarded two years 
before. 

Hereslet it be said at the outset 
that whatever the other drawbacks 
of village life in New Hampshire, 
there is among the farming class a 
natural courtesy, and, among the 
women, even an inherited refine- 
ment of manner, especially in their 
treatment of strangers, which speaks 
well for the native stock. Prejudi- 
ces there are among both men and 
women—deep-rooted, as we shall 
see—and narrow-minded opinions 
in plenty; but even these are con- 
cealed where to manifest them might 
give offence. The family in which 
I was domiciled consisted of Mr. 
Allen and his wife, their married 
daughter—who, together with her 
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husband, resided with them—an un- 
married daughter, and a pretty lit- 
tle girl, the grandchild. Mr. Allen 
kept a country store—for L 
boasted of two—and traded also in 
cattle with Canada, making a jour- 
ney sometimes as far as Montreal in 
the spring to buy stock, which he 
fattened on his pastures through the 
summer and autumn, and.sold in 
the early part ofthe winter. These 
various ventures, which were on 
the whole successful—as the com- 
mand of a little ready money en- 
abled him to take his time and 
buy and sell to advantage—had 
made him more “ forehanded ” than 
most of his neighbors. He was one 
of the selectmen of L His 
dwelling-house, a large, white, well- 
kept two-story edifice, with a gar- 
den-plot facing the village street, a 
piazza on the sunny side, and two 
beautiful maples dividing the car- 
riage yard from the road, was one 
of the handsomest in L Mrs. 
Allen was one of those energetic 
housewives whose sound sense and 
domestic capacity had evidently 
contributed not a little to her hus- 
band’s present prosperity. 

They were a sturdy couple, intel- 
ligent, honest, and knowing what 
was due to themselves and others ; 
now going down the hill together 
with mutual dependence and confi- 
dence in each other. I consider 
them a good example of the best 
type of the New Hampshire farm- 
ing class. 

The married daughter did not 
compare favorably with the mother. 
One could not say of her in any 
sense : 


had 


** O matre pulchra filia pulchrior 


for, as to the question of female 
beauty, I will not say, as far as my 
observations extend, that the New 
Hampshire, or indeed the New En- 
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gland women generally, outside the 
radius of Boston and some of the 
large towns, are very generously 
endowed by nature with that gra- 
cious but dangerous gift. The 
lines of the face are too strongly 
marked; they are sallow, the form 
angular; or, where the figure is ful- 
ler, it is apt to be as redundant as 
the old Flemish painters make the 
women at a village fair. 

But this absence of feminine 
beauty is not universal. I have 
seen a young mother with her babe 
in her lap—a visitor sitting in Mrs. 
Allen’s parlor—whomadea picture 
of beautiful maternity as dignified 
and simple as Murillo ever painted. 
As for that more lasting moral beauty 
which, where it is feminine, puts on 
its most delightful and engaging 
charm, Mrs. Harley, the married 
daughter, was too much engaged 
with her own little cares and gos- 
sip—poor woman !—to think much 
of so intangible a _ possession. 
Brought up, probably, in habits of 
more leisure and pleasure-seeking 
than her mother, who still took all 
the household work upon herself, 
she was a victim of ennui and of 
that blight of too many American 
homes—only one child to care for. 
Her health was delicate and un- 
certain, and she bade fair to sink 
eventually into that class of inva- 
lid wives which forms such an un- 
happily large percentage of Ameri- 
can women. How often have I 
heard her complain of the dreadful 
dulness of the day! “But,” I 
asked, “what will you do in the 
winter, if you find the summer so 
unbearable?” Her answer was 
that they generally enjoyed them- 
selves enough in the summer-time 
to be able to get through the win- 
ter. I don’t know whether this 
was a covert thrust at my lack of 
entertaining power; but I laughed 
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at the stroke of satire at my expense, 
innocent or intended. That long 
dreary, snow-shrouded New Hamp- 
shire winter—it demanded indeed a 
stout heart to face it in one of those 
isolated villages. Mrs. Harley had 
given up her music when she mar- 
ried; the piano stood idle in the 
best room. She read nothing—un- 
less looking at the fashion-plates in 
a ladies’ magazine be corsidered 
reading. A Sunday-school picnic, 
a day’s shopping in the nearest 
country town, were white days in 
her calendar. Is such a picture of 
life cheerless? Yet too many wo- 
men are forced to endure it else- 
where. Happy they if the abound- 
ing resources of the faith and its 
literature come to their aid! Mrs. 
Harley was a kind woman withal, 
if her attention were drawn for a 
moment from herself; and an af- 
fectionate and anxious wife. This 
and her love for her child—fretful 
and over-indulgent as the latter 
sentiment was apt to be—were 
her redeeming qualities. Placed 
in a large city, with means equal 
in proportion to those within her 
reach in L , she would have 
made a more agreeable woman, and 
would have been tenfold happier 
herself. The influence of semi- 
solitary life-—-where a religious vo- 
cation does not exalt and sanctify 
it—is more unfavorable in its effects 
upon women than uponmen. The 
latter commonly have work to do 
which keeps their faculties from 
rusting. Woman's nature is essen- 
tially social. 

Mr. Harley assisted his father- 
in-law in the store—a tall, hand- 
some young man with a city air, 
who, at that season, sat in the store 
the whole afternoon with perhaps 
one customer. Such a life for 
youth, with its superabundant ener- 
gies ready to pour like a torrent 
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into any channel, is stagnation. 
‘The highest of man’s natural pow- 
ers rust and decay. But natural 
forces have their sway in the great 
majority of such cases, and force 
an outlet for themselves. The 
youth of these villages leave their 
homes for the great cities, or take 
Horace Greeley’s advice and “ go 
West.” Life is hard, and it is mo- 
notonous, which adds a new slavery 
to hardship. The exodus is con- 
stant. L has less population 
and fewer inhabited houses now 
than it had forty years ago. The 
same is true of other villages—a 
striking fact in a comparatively 
new country. One rambles along 
some by-road overgrown with grass, 
and presently comes upon a desert- 
ed and ruined house and barn, the 
rafters only standing, or perhaps 
nothing more than a heap of bricks 
in the cellar. He asks about the 
people, and is told that they have 
“gone away.” The answer is vague 
and uncertain as their fate. I 
spoke to an old man of eighty- 
seven, seated in the shade on the 
long bench before the country store, 
where he could hear the news in 
the morning. He remembered with 
distinctness the events of the war 
of 1812. He spoke with regret 
of the flourishing times of his 
youth in L and its dulness to- 
day. This roving disposition of 
the American youth is the result 
of immense elbow-room, and has 
been providential in building up 
new States and subduing the vir- 
gin wilderness. The manufacturing 
cities of New Hampshire also gain 
yearly at the expense of the small 
villages. The township—or town, 
as it is most commonly called—em- 
braces three or four of such vil- 
lages, and is subject to the same re- 
ciprocal movement. Comparative- 
ly few new farms have been broken 
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in during the last twenty or thirty 
years; and too rarely it happens 
on the old farms that fresh ground 
is taken in from the pasture for 
cultivation. ‘The son tills what his 
father or grandfather cleared. 

The first few days in L I 
spent rambling about the pastures— 
some of them literally red with the 
raspberry, which, though it has not 
the delicacy or fragrance of the 
wild strawberry, is not to be dis- 
daincd by the city palate—or 
climbing to the tops of the highest 
neighboring hills) What a sense 
of elastic joy and freedom to me, 
who had not spent a summer in 
the country for three years, to lie 
stretched at full length on the top 
of a new-mown hill, and let the eye 
wander over the valley beneath, 
with its intervening woods and 
ponds, till it rested upon the dis- 
tant mountains, the cloud-shadows 
chasing each other over their sides 
and summits! If this were not in 
truth an Arcadia to those who 
lived and died there, and were 
buried in the white-stoned church- 
yard among the elms—if to them 
life brought its cares, its jealousies, 
and sorrows—to the stranger who 
sought nothing more than to enjoy 
its natural beauties it renewed all 
the associations of rural happiness 
and simplicity. Notthat one might 
hope to see a Corydon and Phillis 
issue from the New Hampshire 
woods—for there is a sternness 
among those northern scenes, even 
in the brightest bloom of summer, 
foreign to the poetry of the South— 
but that in its dark pine groves and 
on its windy hills fancy might pic- 
ture an eclogue or a romance not 
less sweet and tender because more 
real. 

L is on the height of land 
between the valleys of the Connec- 
ticut and Merrimac, between twenty 
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and thirty miles distant from each. 
It is from one thousand to one 
thousand three hundred feet above 
the sea level. It is said of the rain 
that falls on the roof of the village 
church that part of it eventually 
runs into the Connecticut, part into 
the Merrimac, so evenly does its 
roof-tree divide the water-shed of 
those rivers. But as the same 
story is told of other churches in 
the central belt of Cheshire County, 
it may be regarded rather in the 
light of a rhetorical illustration 
than as a fact of physical geogra- 
phy. The scenery is not of the 
grand or sublime order to be seen 
further north among the White 
Mountains, except where Mt. 
Monadnock’ raises its dark and 
solemn front above the surround- 
ing landscape; but it is beauti- 
ful and picturesque. Its greatest 
charm is its variety. In the morn- 
ing, when the sun was well towards 
the zenith—for the fresh air of 
those hills made the day at all 
hours delightful—I would stroll 
out over the pastures to a hill a 
quarter of a mile distant from the 
farm-house. There would I seat 
myself, protected from the sun’s 
ardent rays, under a young maple 
bush, the elastic branches of which, 
with the sloping ground thick with 
ferns, made a natural easy-chair. 
The valley is below me, the farms 
stretch along the nearer hiils, and 
in the further distance the blue- 
veiled mountains define the sky- 
line. I bend down a branch of 
the maple, and before me is the 
upper half of Mt. Monadnock, a 
thin gray mist still enveloping it. 
The base of the mountain is hid- 
den by aninterveninghill. Leaving 
this pasture, and walking a few hun- 
dred rods further on, I enter a field 
where the hay has just been cut, and 
which is now as smooth as a cro- 
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quet lawn, but not so level; for 
it is the crest of one of the highest 
hills. Here anew scene awaits me. 
To the north and west the hill has 
the shape almost of a perfect dome. 
Stretched on the top, I cannot see 
the declivities of the sides, but 
only the tops of the trees at some 
distance. One has the sensation 
of being on the roof of a high 
building with a deep drop between 
him and the surrounding country. 
The view is superb. The whole 
mass of Mt. Monadnock, from 
its base to the highest elevation, 
rises from the valley ten miles dis- 
tant. At its foot is the village of 
West Jaffrey, a fashionable water- 
ing place. The white spire of the 
church is conspicuous among the 
trees. Further south is Gap Moun- 
tain and Attleborough Mountain; 
and sweeping round to the east, 
the view stretches along the New 
Ipswich Mountains to Watatick 
Hill. The circuit extends about 
twenty or thirty miles, making a 
picture of great natural beauty. 
The English hay, as the timothy 
and red clover are generally called, 
was still standing in many of the 
fields, but here and there the whirr 
of the mowing-machine could be 
heard, and the eye, following the 
direction of the sound, could dis- 
cern the mower in his shirt-sleeves 
driving his pair of horses in the 
distant field. The meadow-grass 
of the lowlands was still in most 
places untouched. On the sides 
of the hills the scattered fields of 
wheat, barley, and oats, still green, 
made darker patches of verdure on 
the yellowish ground-color. 

But the view I most preferred 
was froma hill a little to the south 
of the village near some deserted 
buildings. Here the scene was 
wilder and more extensive. To 
the west Mt. Monadnock could be 
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seen through a gorge between two 
hills; to the east was a wild and 
broken country; while to the south 
the woods seemed to extend as far 
as the eye could reach, and over 
the furthest range of hills the great 
dome of Mt. Wachusett in Massa- 
chusetts, nearly thirty miles distant, 
was plainly seen, gray and massive, 
with the naked eye. It was only 
when one turned to Mt. Monad- 
nock, ten miles distant, and observ- 
ed how plainly he could distinguish 
the different colors of the mountain 
—the dark woods, the brown, bare 
surfaces, and the slate-colored 
rocks—that, looking at Mt. Wachu- 
sett, and noting its uniform pale 
gray outline, he was able to esti- 
mate the real distance of the latter, 
so comparatively close at hand did 
it appear. 

Seated at ease on the smooth 
turfon the summit of this “ heaven- 
kissing ” hill, and looking at this 
wide and beautiful prospect, one 
might repeat to himself Mr. Long- 
fellow’s lines: 

* Pleacant it was, when woods were green 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where, the long, drooping boughs between, 


Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go-;” 


substituting only for “drooping 
boughs” the irregular ranges of 
hills. 

But descriptions of natural scen- 
ery, if long continued, are weari- 
some. Even a Ruskin is read best 
in snatches. The mind otherwise 
becomes clogged with images. Let 
us return, therefore, to animated life. 

As Sunday approached, I made 
inquiries about the nearest Cath- 
olic church. I found it was at 
W , eight or nine miles distant. 
I had no means of getting there 
the first Sunday. I retired to my 
room and read some chapters of 
that sublime and affecting work, 
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the Jmitation of Christ, the gift of a 
good and beloved mother. 

A Catholic is still almost a being 
from another moral world in some 
of the isolated New Hampshire 
villages. Nowhere are the tradi- 
tions of Puritanism more zealously 
or rigidly maintained. ‘These good 
folk seem hardly yet to have emerg- 
ed from a fog of wild amazement 
that “ popish” priests and their fol- 
lowers should be tolerated by the 
selectmen. Not that any overt or 
offensive change of manner follows 
the announcement that one is a 
Catholic—as I have elsewhere said, 
there is a natural or inherited vein 
of good manners among the people 
that forbids it—but a momentary 
silence reveals to the speaker that 
he has stated something strange 
and unlooked for. There is an 
unmistakable tone of intolerance 
manifest, however, in any allusion 
to the poorer class of Irish and 
French that congregate in the lar- 
ger towns, and are sometimes found 
in the villages in a wooden-ware 
factory, or cutting wood or hem- 
lock-bark, or doing an odd job of 
haymaking. They are looked upon 
with dislike and distrust, mixed 
with a feeling of contempt. Curi- 
ous it is that the native-born New 
Englander, with his mind saturated 
with hereditary theories of person- 
al liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
should yet evince a more uncon- 
querable aversion to the foreign 
element, which has contributed so 
largely to the greatness of the coun- 
try, than is shown in European 
countries to men of a different race, 
unless war has temporarily embit- 
tered national feeling. Yet the ex- 
planation is not hard to find. This 
descendant of the Puritan, chained 
to the rocky and ungrateful soil his 
forefathers won from the Indians 
and the wilderness, sees with sullen 
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indignation and jealousy the same 
rights and privileges which he en- 
joys under our free institutions ex- 
tended so largely to those of a 
different nationality and religion. 
In revenge he draws himself more 
jealously into his shell. Nor is 
this feeling confined to the rich 
and refined ; it penetrates the mass 
of the native-born New England 
population. 

To speak of lighter things. 
ciety in L is eminently aristo- 
cratic. Better, perhaps, it would be 
to say that the lines of society are 
very strongly marked, and that the 
aristocratic element is essentially 
conservative. 

Mrs. Cortland, the wife of the 
New York capitalist, who resides 
there three months in the summer, 
a stout, refined, tight-gloved, gra- 
ciously condescending lady, gives a 
metropolitan tone to L society. 
Mr. Cortland, an easy-going, easy- 
tempered man in private life, but 
reported to be hard as flint in bus- 
iness matters, seldom finds time to 
leave New York, and his visits to 
L are uncertain. His country 
house, a large, handsome mansion 
with well-kept grounds, croquet- 
lawn, coach-house, and stables, is 
on the highest ground in the vil- 
lage; and Mrs. Cortland occupies 
without dispute the highest ground 
socially. It is an imperial eleva- 
tion, after the manner of the say- 
ing attributed to Cesar. A call 
on Mrs. Cortland is the event of 
a week, and a return call from 
her is a matter not to be lightly 
treated. How have I seen this 
good Mrs. Allen, my landlady, pre- 
pare her best room for the grand 
occasion, and Mrs. Harley specu- 
late about it with well-assumed in- 
difference a whole afternoon. One 
or two other magnates from Boston, 
scattered through L and adja- 
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cent townships, save Mrs. Cortland 
from complete exhaustion by con- 
tact with the village people during 
the summer. 

Then there is the local aristo- 
racy, consisting of the wife of the 
Congregational pastor ex-officio, and 
Mrs. Parsons, the wife of “ Squire’’ 
Parsons, who owns a small bucket- 
factory near L These two 
ladies maintain a strict alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, with Mrs. 
Cortland during the summer. Then 
come the middle classes, comprising 
Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Harley, the 
young doctor’s wife—a stranger 
and somewhat snubbed by the au- 
tochthonous ¢dite—and the well- 
to-do farmers’ wives. Finally, we 
have the profanum vulgus, the tail 
of L society, or, to speak 
more correctly, those whom society 
does not recognize—some farmers’ 
wives whose husbands were too 
much in debt to allow them to 
keep up appearances; one or two 
hapless women who sold milk in a 
wagon to the neighboring towns, and 
drove the wagon themselves; and 
the village washerwoman, who went 
around doing “chores.”” I think | 
have exhausted the classification 
of the social strata of L =<. 
observed that the men eschewed as 
much as possible the aristocratic 
distinctions made by their wives, 
and were apt to resent by silence 
or the assumption of an unwonted 
bluntness the empty airs and loud 
voice with which some vulgar rich 
man from a neighboring large town 
would sometimes stride through the 
village. 

Wanderers and waifs, destined ap- 
parently to be at some time drawn 
into the great caldron of city life 
—perhaps to their own destruction 
—were not wanting in L hee 
have said that the women were not 
remarkable for beauty. But there 














was one exception. A girl belong- 
ing to one of the most destitute 
families in the village, by one of 
those whims of nature which are 
not uncommon, was gifted with a 
face and figure to attract even an 
unobservant eye, and which seem- 
ed out of place in that quiet and 
homely neighborhood. ‘The moth- 
er, a poor, struggling woman with 
a growing-up family of all ages, 
managed to live somehow by the 
days’ work and occasional assist- 
ance given her by the well-to-do 
families. ‘The father was living, 
but spent most of his time in the 
county jail for drunkenness. ‘The 
daughter of whom I speak was about 
nineteen or twenty years of age; 
tall, of fair complexion, with a nat- 
urally elegant carriage and a proud 
and almost defiant air, as if she re- 
sented the caprice of fortune which 
hed placed her in that lowly sta- 
tion. She had the art of dressing 
well with limited means, which 
some women possess to the envy 
of others. On Sundays and at 
picnics she outshone the more ex- 
pensively-dressed daughters of the 
farmers. She had been, and per- 
haps still is, the maid at the village 
inn. It may be imagined that gos- 
sip was not idle about this poor 
girl, thus singularly placed and dan- 
gerously gifted. Dreadful quarrels 
had taken place between the father 
and mother about the girl’s staying 
at the hotel; the drunken father, 
with a true sense of what was be- 
coming, insisting that she should 
leave, the mother as strenuously 
maintaining that she should remain. 
The beauty of the girl herself was 
not of that domestic type I have 
elsewhere noticed in the mother 
and her babe I saw in Mrs. Allen’s 
parlor, but of that showy, restless, 
naturally haughty stamp which pre 
saged storm, perhaps disaster. It 
VOL. xxII.—24 
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is this class misfortune follows and 
the great cities sweep into their 
net. Poverty often makes vice of 
that which, under happier fortunes, 
might have been attractive virtue. 
Absit omen. May this rustic beauty 
find a happier, if more homely, 
destiny as the wife of some honest 
farmer in L ; 

The summer passed, week after 
week. I fished, I walked, I rode, I 
read, I loitered. The barley ripen- 
ed on the hill behind the farm-house, 
and a golden tint began to spread 
over the distant fields. ‘The apples 
grew large and ruddy on one side 
where the sun struck the laden 
branch in the orchard. The tassels 
of the corn showed purple. August 
blazed. ‘The doves flew thirstily to 
the large blue pump, and perched 
on the edges of the horse-trough 
after the farmer watered his horse 
at mid-day. The bees hummed 
three at a time in the big yellow 
cups of the squash-vines. Have 
you ever observed of that homely 
vegetable how ingeniously and dex- 
terously it fastens its daring and 
aggressive vines to the ground as it 
shoots out over the close-cut grass ? 
Stoop down among the after-math, 
or rowen, as it is called in New 
Hampshire, and you will see that 
at the inosculation of each succes- 
sive joint of the vine, where it 
throws out its tendrils and_blos- 
soms, it also thrusts forth slender, 
white, curling ligaments that twist, 
each of them, tightly around a tiny 
tuft of the short grass. ‘Thus it 
moors itself, as if by so many deli- 
cate living cables, to the bosom of 
the life-giving earth. 

I might, if space allowed, tell 
of my fishing ventures, and how 
one glcrious morning we rode out 
of L in a big yellow wagon 
with three horses—a party of seven 
of us, ladies and gentlemen, from 
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the village—to make the ascent of 
Mt. Monadnock. ‘This is the lion 
of all the country round. Parties 
ire made up every week to climb 
its rugged summit. Over the hills 
and rolling ground we gaily rattled. 
Through the sandy country roads, 
where the branches of the trees met 
overhead and made dim aisles of 
verdure, we smoothly sped. And 
then what panting, laughing, climb- 
ing, shrill screaming, as we toiled 
up the winding path from the half- 
way house to the top of the moun- 
tain! What a magnificent, bound- 
less view repaid us! The day was 
clear. To the north, Mt. Kear- 
sarge and rolling ranges of moun- 
tains; to the southeast, a diversifi- 
ed surface of country spreading on- 
wards far as the eye could reach 
towards the unseen ocean; to the 
south, Mt. Wachusett; below us 
woods, valleys, and lakes. A feel- 
ing of awe creeps over one in these 
mountain solitudes. 

As to the fishing, I will confess 
that to me, who’ had thrown a fly 
over more than one Canadian river, 
and had killed my twenty-pound 
salmon on the Nipisiquit, loafing 
with a pole in a boat over a lily-cov- 
ered pond for a half-pound pick- 
erel was not tremendously exciting 
sport. But what mattered it? The 
mornings were soft and wooing; 
the woods were full of mysterious 
shadows; the water was limpid as 
if Diana and her nymphs bathed 
there in the spectral moonlight. 
Life passed smoothly and agreeably. 
‘I sought no more. 

The blackberries began to ripen, 
first one by one and then in sable 
‘clusters, in the pastures. The days 
were growing shorter. The twi- 
light sank more quickly into night. 
September approached, and I be- 
‘gan to look for the appearance of 
my friend: Jones. I had seen Miss 
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Cortland two or three times coming 
from or going to the meeting-house 
on Sunday mornings, when all the 
beauty and fashion of L for 
miles around rode up in buggies, 
carryalls, or open wagons; but | 
had never met her to be introduc- 
ed to her—a little imperial beauty, 
with a fresh and rosy color, and a 
mouth shaped like Cupid’s bow, 
that needed only to smile to con- 
quer. 

On a bright September morning, 
when the surrounding atmosphere 
was clear as a bell, but a thin 
haze still clung about Mt. Monad- 
nock and the far-off mountains, 
Jones rode over on the stage-coach 
from the railroad station and join- 
ed me at L He asked eager- 
ly about Miss Cortland. 

Was she in the village ? 

Yes. 

Had I met her ? 

No; but I had seen her two or 
three times. 

What did I think of her? 

Well, I thought her pretty 
enough to excuse a little wildness 
of imagination on his part. He 
would be a lucky fellow if he got 
her and some of her father’s money 
or a position in his business! 

Did I think he would give up 
his Art so easily ? 

“My dear Jones,” I replied, “J 
don’t want to appear cold-blooded, 
or to dash your enthusiasm for 
your artin the least; but, to speak 
candidly, I should not be surprised 
if you did some day under suff- 
cient temptation—the prospect of 
marrying Miss Cortland, for ex- 
ample.” 

Jones declared his intention of 
calling on Miss Cortland that very 
day. He had a sketch-book ful! 
of studies, spirited, but many of 
them mere hints. He came back 
before dinner, full of life, and pro- 
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posing a score of schemes for to- 
morrow. He made a sort of small 
whirlwind in my. quiet life. Mrs. 
Cortland had received him civilly, 
but he thought a little coolly. But 
he had seen Agnes, and had spoken 
a few words to her that might mean 
much or little as they were taken, 
and he was happy—rather bois- 
terously happy, perhaps, as a young 
fellow will be at such times—full 
of jokes, and refusing to see a 
cloud on his horizon. 

Jones fell easily into our farm- 
house ways, though he was apt to 
steal off in the mornings to play 
croquet on the Cortlands’ lawn 
with Miss Cortland and Miss Par- 
sons, and any other friend they 
could get to join them. 

One afternoon, when the sun was 
getting low and a southerly wind 
blowing, we started to try for some 
fish at a pond about half an hour’s 
walk from the house. As we turn- 
ed off the highway into a by-road 
covered with grass that led to the 
pond, I saw Miss Cortland stand- 
ing on the rising ground some dis- 
tance before us. She was looking 
from us towards the sinking sun, 
now veiled in quick-drifting clouds. 
Her dog, a large, powerful animal, 
a cross between a Newfound- 
land and Mount St. Bernard, was 
crouched at her feet. Some vague 
thoughts about Una and her lion 
flitted through my mind. But I 
was more struck by the way the 
light touched her figure, standing 
out motionless against the gray sky. 
It reminded me very much of the 
general effect of a painting by a 
foreign artist—Kammercr, I think 
it was—that I saw at the exhibi- 
tion of the Boston Art Club last 
year. It was the picture of a girl 
standing on a pier on the French 
coast, looking out to sea. Her 
golden hair was slightly stirred by 
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the breeze, her lips a little parted, 


and there was a far-away look in 


her eyes, as if she may have expect- 
ed a lover to be coming over the 
sea in one of the yachts that lined 
the horizon. The dress of the girl 
and the stone-work of the pier 
were both white. It was a good 
example of the striking effects pro- 
duced by the free use of a great 
deal of almost staring white, which 
is a favorite device of the latest 
school of French art. 

As we advanced, the dog growled 
and rose, but, recognizing Jones, 
wagged his tail inoffensively as we 
drew nearer. Miss Cortland turn- 
ed towards us. 

“Shall I introduce you?” said 
Jones. 

“No,” I said. “I'll go on to 
the pond. I'll see you to-night.” 

Jones advanced, hat in hand. 
“What happy fortune,” he said, 
addressing her, “has led me to 
meet the goddess of these woods ?” 
Then, altering his tone, he added 
in a bantering way: “I see you 
have been poaching on our pre- 
serves, Miss Cortland. But I do 
wonder at your taste, fishing for 
eels!” pointing to a small basket 
on her arm from which hung some 
of the long stems of the pond-lily. 
This he said to vex her, knowing 
her horror of those creatures. 
“Eels?” she exclaimed indignant- 
ly, with a tone and gesture of aver- 
sion at the thought. “They are 
pond-lilies.” 

“Oh! that is very well to say,” 
replied Jones, “ when you have the 
lid of the basket down to hide 
them; but I insist upon their 
being eels unless you show them 
to me.” 

By this time I was out of hear- 
ing. I left them together, and kept 
on down the road to the pond. 

That night Jones came into my 
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room with a quieter manner than 
usual. He was evidently very 
happy, but his happiness had a 
sobering effect upon him. He told 
me that he had made a plain avowal 
of his feelings to Agnes Cortland as 
they walked home together, and that 
he bad won from her the confession 
that she loved him and had not 
been indifferent to him before he 
left for Europe. I wished him joy 
of his good-fortune, though I could 
foresee plainly enough that his dif- 
ficulties had only begun. For a 
little time these two innocent young 
souls—for Jones I knew to be sin- 
gularly unsullied by the world for 
au man of his age—would enjoy 
their paradise undisturbed together. 
Then would come maternal expla- 
nations, and the father’s authority 
would be invoked. A solemn pro- 
mise would be exacted from her to 
see him no more. Miss Cortland 
was much attached to her parents, 
who would be sincerely anxious for 
her welfare. She would not make 
much resistance. Some day there 
would come a storm of tears, and 
poor Jones’s letters and the ring 
he gave her would be returned to 
him by a faithful messenger, and a 
little note, blotted with tears, ask- 
ing him to forgive her and praying 
for his happiness. This must be 
the end. A year or two of separa- 
tion and a summer and winter in 
Europe with her parents would 
leave nothing more than a little sad 
memory of her brief New Hamp- 
shire romance; and in five years 
she would be married to some 
foreigner of distinction or success- 
ful man of business, and would be 
a happy wife and mother. As for 
poor Jones, he would probably be 
heard of at rare intervals for a year 
or two as a trader on the Pacific 
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coast or prospecting a claim in 
Nevada. But men like him, vigor- 
ous, powerful, well equipped in 
body and temper for the struggle 
with the world, are not kept down 
long by such disappointments. 
The storm is fierce, and leaves its 
scars after it; but the man rises 
above it, and is more closely knit 
thereafter. Jones will make his 
mark in the world of business, if 
not of art. 

No unwelcome prophecies of mine, 
however, disturbed his happiness for 
those few days. I let events take 
their course. Why should I interrupt 
his dream by Cassandra-like antici- 
pations of woe, which would have 
been resented as a reflection upon 
the constancy of his idol? I know 
that they met frequently for the 
following three or four days. Then 
came the packing up for departure 
My long holiday was over. 

On a foggy morning in Septem 
ber we steamed up the Sound on a 
Fall River boat. ‘Through Hell 
Gate the stately boat sped on her 
way, past Blackwell's Island, and 
across the bows of the Brooklyn 
ferry-boats, crowded with passen- 
gers for the city in the early morn- 
ing. Around the Battery we swept, 
into the North River, and slowly 
swung alongside of Pier 28. ‘Then 
the hackmen yelled at us; our 
coach stuck at the corner of the 
street ; a jam followed ; the drivers 
swore; the policemen shouted and 
threatened ; the small boys grinned 
and dodged between the horses; 
and a ward politician, with a ruby 
nose, looked on complacently from 
the steps of a corner “sample” 
room. In one word, we were in 
New York, and our village life 
in Hampshire was a thing of the 
past. 
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THE PALATINE PRELATES OF ROME. 


WHATEVER is connected with our 
Holy. Father must have an interest 
for Catholics; and at the present 
time especially it would seem de- 
sirable to know something about 
the origin and functions of those 
faithful prelates of whom this arti- 
cle treats, and with some of whom 
American visitors to Rome may be 
likely to have relations. ‘They are 
called palatine prelates because 
lodged in the same palace as the 
sovereign, and in these days of 
trouble are the nearest to his most 
sacred Majesty in his solitude and 
sufferings. ‘They are four in num- 
ber, and belong to the pope’s in- 
timate court and confidence, their 
names being registered in the Ro- 
man JVotizie immediately after those 
of the palatine cardinals among the 
members of the pontifical family. 


MAGGIORDOMO. 


The majordomo, called in good 
Latin, the official language of the 
church, Magister Domus Papa, is 
the first of these prelates and one of 
the highest dignitaries of the Holy 
See. The chief of the royal palace 
has had in all countries immense in- 
fluence and power; and in France 
and Scotland, at least, the A/aires 
du palais and stewards succeeded 
in mounting the throne. This offi- 
cer, who, like the other three, is 
always a clergyman, is the high 
steward of his Holiness and master 
of his household, remaining day 
and night conveniently near to the 
Pope’s person, of which he has the 
special care, and for the safety of 
which he is responsible to the 


Sacred College. Until the present 
reign he was supreme under the 
sovereign, in the civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical affairs of the court, 
having his own tribunal of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction.* Some years 
ago, however, a part of the preroga- 
tives of this office was transferred 
to the Cardinal Secretary of State ; 
but even now the majordomo is at 
the head of the administration of 
the palace in which the Pope may 
reside for the time being, and on a 
vacancy of the see is ex-officio, by a 
decree of Clement XII. in 1732, 
governor of the conclave.¢ In this 
latter capacity, by a natural order 
of things which cannot be long de- 
layed (yet God grant it may !), he 
will have to act a part during one of 
the most critical periods in the his- 
tory of Christian Rome. He has the 
privilegef for life of using the pope's 
arms with his own, and consequent- 
ly retains this heraldic distinction 
even after he has been promoted to 
the cardinalate to which his office 
surely leads, sooner or later, accord- 
ing toa court custom that began in 


* This corresponded to the court of marshalsea in 
England. 

+ During the memorable conclave at which Pius 
IX. was elected, this office was held by Monsignor 
Pallavicino, who caused to be struck, according to 
his right, a number of bronze and silver medals with 
his family aris quartering those of Gregory XVI. 
Above his prelate’s hat on the obverse were the 
words Sede Vacante, and on the reverse the in- 
scription Alerames ex marchionibus Pallavicino 
sacri palatii apostolici prafectus et conclavis 
gubernator 1856. 

t It dates from the year 1535, when Paul III. per- 
mitted his majordomo Boccaferri to assume on his 
coat-of-arms, as an additament of honor (in the lan- 
guage of blazonry), one of the lilies or fleurs-de-lis 
of the Farnese family. If the subject prefer to do 
so, he may bear the Pope’s arms on a canton, carry 
them on an inescutcheon, or impale instead ot 
quartering them. 
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the middle of the XVIIth century.* 
The origin of this office is involved 
in some doubt, owing to its antiqui- 
ty. It must have been that, in the 
palace given to Pope Melchiades 
by the Emperor Constantine, some 
person conspicuous for piety and 
prudence was appointed to keep 
the members of a large and con- 
stantly-increasing court in mutual 
harmony and subjection to authori- 
ty, while relieving the pontiff of the 
immediate superintendence of his 
household, and leaving him free to 
give his precious time to public 
and more important matters. At 
all events, at a very early period 
after this there is mentioned among 
the officers attached to the Patrs- 
archium Lateranense—as the old 
<Edes Laterane were then called— 
a Vice-dominus, who was chosen from 
the Roman clergy, and was often, as 
the more modérn prelates have 
been, invested with the episcopal 
dignity. He was answerable for 
the good order and harmonious ad- 
ministration of the palace; and the 
extent of that portion of it in which 
he dwelt and had his offices, as well 
as held his court of jurisdiction 
over the papal domestics,} must 
have been large, since it was call- 
ed the wicedominium ; and although 
his successor fifteen hundred years 
later has not the same ample pow- 
ers that he enjoyed, he is still a 
personage so considerable that the 
part of the Vatican in which he re- 
sides is known officially as the 
Maggiordomato. The earliest name 

* While writing this, we hear of the elevation tc 
the purple of the majordomo Monsignor Pacca, 
whom we have had the honor, when a private 
chamberlain to the Pope, of knowing and of serving 
under. He was one of the most popular prelates at 
the Vatican for his urbanity and attention to busi- 
ness. He is a patrician of the bluest blood of Bene- 
ventum. and nephew to the celebrated Cardinal 
Pacca, so well known for his services to Pope Pius 
VIL. and for his interesting Memoirs. 

+ The grated prison for such offenders was a 


chamber deep down among the vaults of the Cel- 
lariuin Majus of the Lateran. 
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(not title) of such an officer which 
has come down to us is that of a 
certain priest Ampliatus, who is 
mentioned in the year 544 as hav- 
ing accompanied Pope Vigilius to 
Constantinople for the affair of 
the Three Chapters, and being de- 
tached from the pontiffs suite at 
Sicily on their way back, with 
orders to hurry on to Rome, where 
the concerns of the Lateran seem 
to have suffered by his absence. 
Anatolius, a deacon, held the office 
under S. Gregory the Great, who 
was very particular to have only 
virtuous and learned men about 
him ; and in 742 Benedict, a bishop, 
held it under S. Zachary, who sent 
him on a mission to Luitprand, King 
of the Lombards. This officer is 
mentioned for the last time in history 
as Vice-dominus in the year 1044, 
when an archdeacon Benedict serv- 
ed under Benedict IX. After this 
period, those who held the analogous 
position were styled chamberlains 
of the Holy Roman Church until 
1305, when, the court being at Avig- 
non, a large share of their duties 
and privileges was given to a noble- 
man of high standing, who was called 
Maestro del sacro Ospiszio.* 

Under Alexander V., in 1409, 
the Holy Father having returned to 
Rome, mention is made for the 
first time, in a paper drawn up for 
the guidance of the court, of a pre- 
fect of the apostolic palace—AMagis- 
ter domus pontificie—who was the 
same as the later majordomo, the 
name only having been changed 
by Urban VIII. in 1626. The se- 
ries of these high prelates, to the 
number of 99—belonging generally 
to the very first nobility of Italy, 


* This office still exists, and is one of the impor- 
tant charges at the papal court which is always 
held by a layman. It was hereditary in the famous 
Conti family until its extinction in the last century. 
when it passed, after a considerable interval, on the 
same condition into that of Ruspoli as the mearesi 
representative of that ancient race. 
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and showing such illustrous names 
as Colonna, Gonzaga, Farnese, 
Frangipani, Visconti, Acquaviva, 
Cybo, Cenci, Caraffa, Pico della 
Mirandola, Piccolomini, Borghese, 
Borromeo, etc.—begins with Alex- 
ander Mirabelli, a Neapolitan, who 
was named to the office by Pius II. 
in the month of August, 1458. 


MAESTRO DI CAMERA, 


This officer, whose official title 
in Latin is Prefectus cubiculi Sanc- 
litatis sue, is the second palatine 
prelate. He is the grand chamber- 
lain of his Holiness, carries out the 
entire court ceremonial, and has 
the supervision of all audiences, as 
well as admittances of whatever 
kind to the presence of the Pope. 
How important and confidential is 
this post which he holds at the 
door of the papal chambers may 
best be judged from the single fact 
that no one can approach the sov- 
ereign without his knowledge in 
all and his consent * in most cases. 
He has sometimes the episcopal 
character—in truth, was usually in 
times past an archbishop iz parti- 
dus ; but it is now more customary 
for him to be simply in priest’s or- 
ders. If,however, he benot already 
a prelate of high rank, he is always, 
immediately after his nomination 
to the office, made an apostolic 
prothonotary, with precedence over 
all his brethren in that ancient and 
honorable college. Like his imme- 
diate superior, he has the privilege 
of quartering the Pope’s arms with 
his own. He is the keeper of the 
Fisherman’s ring, and at the Pope's 
death delivers it up to the cardinal 
chamberlain of the Holy Roman 
Coilege, who gives him a notarial 
receipt for it. This celebrated 

* Ambassadors and foreign ministers accredited 


to the Holy See claim the right of presentation or of 
access through the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
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ring is the official one of the popes, 
and gets its name from having the 
figure of S. Peter in a bark and 
casting his net intg the sea engrav- 
ed upon it. Above this figure is 
cut the name of the reigning pon- 
tiff. It is the first among the rings, 
but the second in the class of seals, 
since it only serves as the privy 
seal or signet used on apostolic 
briefs and matters of subordinate 
consequence, * whereas the Great 
Seal is used to impress the heads 
of SS. Peter and Paul in lead (some- 
times, but rarely, in gold) on papal 
bulls. At first this ring was a pri- 
vate and not an official one of the 
pope; for in a letter from Perugia 
of March 7, 1265, addressed by 
Clement IV. to his nephew Peter Le 
Gros, he says that he writes to him 
and to his other relatives, not sud 
bulla, sed sub piscatoris sigillo, quo 
Romani Pontifices in suis secretis ut- 
untur ; from which we gather that 
the ring was in use some time be- 
fore, but by whom introduced is 
unknown, as is also the precise 
period when it became official, 
although this happened during one 
or other of the XVth century pon- 
tificates. Perhaps the first time 
that the now familiar expression, 
“Given under the Fisherman's 
ring,” is met with in the manner 
of a formal statement or curial for- 
mula, such as it has been ever since 
retained, isin a document of Nicho- 
las V. dated from Rome—Datum 
Roma—on the 15th of April, 1448. 

The institution of this office is 
extremely ancient, but, like most 
others of the court, it has had dif- 


*Itis well to observe that briefs are not sealed 
with the originad ring, which does not goout of the 
keeper's custody except the Pope demand it, but 
with a fac-simile preserved m the Secreteria de’ 
Brevi. Since June, 1842, red sealing-wax, becaus: 
too brittle and effaceable, is no longer used ; but ia 
its stead a thick red ink,cr rather pigment, 1s em- 


ployed. 
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ferent names and increased or dimin- 
ished attributions at various periods. 
The modern Romans take a legiti- 
mate pride in being able to deduce 
many of their great court offices from 
the corresponding ones of the Czx- 
sars, to whom their sovereign has 
succeeded. Thus this officer is 
sometimes called in classical Latin 
Magister admissionum, such an one 
being mentioned by the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xv. 5); 
and his office Ofictum admissionis, 
which is found in Suetonius’ Life of 
Vespasian (xiv.) Among the mem- 
bers of the household of S. Gre- 
gory the Great in the year 6or there 
was a certain (S.) Paterius, Secundi- 
cerius of the Holy See (correspond- 
ing to the modern sub-dean of the 
apostolic prothonotaries, the dean 
being Primicerius). He had to 
make known to the pope the names 
of those who solicited the favor of 
an interview; and it is probable 
that he also gave (as is now given) 
along with the name some account 
of the quality and business of the 
visitor, for fear that the pontiff 
should be unnecessarily intruded 
upon or brought in contact with 
unworthy and perhaps dangerous 
characters. Investigators into the 
origin of the offices of the Holy See 
have fixed upon this person as the 
remote predecessor of the present 
Maestro di Camera; but all the 
charges of the palace having been 
remodelled and placed nearly on 
their present footing about four 
hundred and fifty years ago, and 
many of the court records having 
been lost or stolen during the dis- 
turbed era between the pontificates 
of Clement V. (1305) and Martin 
V. (1417)—which includes the pe- 
riods of Avignon and the schism— 
the authentic roll of the holders of 
these high offices of state rarely 
begins earlier than the XVth cen- 
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tury. Thus the first grand cham- 
berlain of the modern series is 
Bindaccio Ricasoli of Florence, 
who was Magister aule palatti to 
John XXIII. in 1410. ‘The pres- 
ent one is Monsignor Ricci-Par- 
acciani, a Roman, who, however, 
has become majordomo by, Mon- 
signor Pacca’s promotion. ‘The 
Maestro di Camera, being constant- 
ly in company with exalted per- 
sonages who seek an audience ot 
the Holy Father and wait their 
turn in, orat all events pass through, 
the Anticamera nobile, which opens 
immediately into the Pope’s recep- 
tion-room, must be distinguished 
for good breeding and courtliness, 
and serve as a model to his subor- 
dinates in that august apartment, 
lest it be said of him: 


** His manners had not the repose 
That marks the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


Hence we are prepared to find the 
noblest families of Italy represent- 
ed in the office, and notice such 
patrician names as Odescaichi, Al- 
tieri, Fieschi, Ruffo, Doria, Masst- 
mo, Pignatelli, Caracciolo, Barber- 
ini, Riario-Sforza, etc. 


UDITORE. 

The auditor of his Holiness— 
Auditor Papa—is the agent-gene- 
ral, most intimate privy councillor, 
and canonist of the Pope. He is 
third in rank of the palatine pre- 
lates, and lived in the Quirinal, 
where his offices and the archives 
were situated, until the present in- 
iquitous occupation, since which 
they have been removed to the 
Torlonia palace, near the Vatican. 
This office was instituted by Paul 
II. (1464-1471), and the first to 
hold it was the renowned J. B. 
Millini, 2 Roman, who was at the 
same time Bishop of Urbino (which 
was administered by some one else 
in his name); he later became 4 
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cardinal under Sixtus IV., in 1476. 
His successor at the present time 
is Monsignor Sagretti. Up to this 
century the power and general in- 
fluence of the auditor were extra- 
ordinary, since he had a court of 
justice and ample jurisdiction, 
even exercising in the name of the 
Pope the supremacy of appeal in 
many matters. For this reason 
the great epigraphist Morcelli, who 
wrote before these judicial func- 
tions were abolished, called him 
Judex sacrarum cognitionum. For- 
merly he gave audience to all com- 
ers about matters of equity and 
appeal on Tuesdays, in his apart- 
ment at the Quirinal, standing in 
his prelatic robes behind a low- 
backed throne supposed by a sort 
of fiction to be then occupied by 
the Pope ;* hence he was called in 
choice Latin Cognoscens vice sacrd— 
t.¢., in diez of his Holiness. The 
common Italian appellation Uditore 
Santissimo is only a corrupt ren- 
dering of the Latin Auditor Sanctis- 
simi, This post has always been 
occupied by one of the ablest ju- 
rists in Italy; and even now the 
auditor must be both very learned 
and most incorruptible, from the 
part that he takes officially in fill- 
ing vacant sees and making other 
important nominations. 


MAESTRO DEL SACRO PALAZZO, 


The Master of the Holy Apostol- 
ic Palace—Magister Sacri Palatii 
Apostolici—is one of the most dis- 
tinguished members for piety and 
doctrine of the Dominican Order. 
He is the Pope’s official theologian, 
and usually a consultor of several 
Roman congregations, more nearly 
concerned with matters of faith and 
morals, as the Inquisition, Indul- 

*In England, by a similar fiction, the king (or 


queen) is imagined to preside in the Court of King’s 
Bench, 
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gences and Relics, Index, etc. He 
ranks fourth among the palatine 
prelates, and resided until the late 
invasion in the Quirinal Palace 
with his “ companion ” and two lay 
brothers of his order. He is con- 
sidered an honorary auditor of the 
Rota, and as such has a place with 
the prelates of this class in the 
papal chapels and reunions. He 
retains the habit of his order, but 
wears on his hat a black prelatical 
band. He is ex-officio president of 
the Theological Faculty in the Ro- 
man University, and the person to 
whom was entrusted the censorship 
of the press. The origin of this 
office dates from the year 1218, 
when S. Dominic, who established 
the Order of Friars Preachers, sug- 
gested to Honorius III. that it 
would be proper if some one were 
charged to give religious instruction 
to the many servants of ¢ardinals, 
prelates, and others, who used to 
spend their time idly in useless 
talk and slanderous gossip with 
their brethren of the papal palace 
while their masters were expecting 
an audience or engaged with his 
Holiness.* The Pope was pleased, 
and at’ once appointed Dominic to 
the good work, who began by ex- 
plaining the Epistles of S. Paul.t 
The fruit of these pious confer- 
ences was so apparent that the 
pope determined to perpetuate 
them under the direction of a 
Dominican. Besides the more fa- 
miliar tnstructions, which were 
given at first extempore, it was 
arranged hater that while the pope 

* The first convent of the Dominicans in Rome, at 
Santa Sabina on the Aventine, was in part composed 
ofa portion of the Savelli palace, in which Honorius, 
who belonged to this family, gencrally resided, so 
that their founder could not help remarking the mis- 
behavior of the loungers about the court. He did 
not g? out of his way to find fault. 

+ There was a somewhat similar office of very 
ancient institution at the imperial court of Constanti- 


nople, the holder of which was called Epistomon- 
archa. 
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and court were listening to the 
preacher appointed to sermonize 
in the palace during Advent and 
Lent, the papal domestics and 
other servants should also have 
the benefit of formal discourses, 
but in another part of the building. 
It was always the father master— 
i.¢., doctor—who held forth to 
them until the XVIth century, 
when the duties of his office be- 
coming more onerous, especially 
by reason of the many attempts 
to misuse the recently-discovered 
art of printing to corrupt faith and 
morals in Rome itself, the obliga- 
tion devolved upon his companion 
—Pro- Magister or Socius—who 
also holds three days of catechism 
in preparation for each of the four 
general communions that are given 
yearly in the palace. This deputy 
is appointed by the master, and is 
a person of consequence, succeed- 
ing sometimes to the higher office. 
The present master is Vincenzo 
Maria Gatti. When the learned 
Alexander V. became pope (1409), 
the Master of the Palace was re- 
quired to stand by at his meals, 
especially on Sundays and festival 
days, and be ready to propose 
difficult points of debate, or to 
enter into an argument on any 
matter and with any person pre- 
sent as the Holy Father, should 
command.* There have been 
seventy -nine occupants of this 
office since its institution (not to 
count several anti-masters created 
by anti-popes), of whom seventeen 
have been made cardinals, and 
* Peter Filargo was a Greek from the island of 
Candia, which may account for his love of what at a 
pontiff’s table corresponded to the symposium of 
the ancients—a species of after-dinner enjoyment, 


when, wine being introduced, philosophical or other 
agreeable -ubjects were discussed, 
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among them the celebrated church 
historian Orsi. ‘The great writer 
on Christian antiquities, Mamachi, 
held this office with distinction. 
It is one, of course, in which 
“brains” rather than “blood” find 
a place; and since there is no 
royal road to learning—for as an 
old monkish couplet says : 


** Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed szpe cadendo, 
Sic homo fit doctus, non vi, sed sepe studendo’”’ 


—we are not surprised that the series 
of Masters of the Apostolic Palace 
exhibits no such names as those 
that predominate among the cham- 
berlains and majordomos—* Not 
many noble ” (1 Cor. i. 26). 

In the mother-church of the 
Dominican Order at Rome, Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva, which is 
also the title of the first American 
cardinal,* there is a special vaul. 
beneath the chapel of S. Dominic 
for the entombment of the masters ; 
but the brutal invaders who now 
hold possession of Rome having 
forbidden all intra-mural burials— 
evidently through malice, because, 
from the dry nature of the soil and 
the perfection of Roman masonry, 
there could not be the slightest 
danger from a moderate number 
of interments within the city—they 
will have to sleep after death in 
some less appropriate spot: “ How 
long shall sinners, O Lord, how long 
shall sinners glory ? Thy 
people, O Lord, they have brought 
low: and they have afflicted thy in 
heritance ” (Ps. xciii.) 

* The special significance of this title given to 
Cardinal McCloskey is that his predecessor in the 
see of New York and its first bishop, Luke Concanen, 
who was consecrated in Rome on April 24, 1803, was 
a Dominican, and had been for a long time officially 


attached tothe convent and church of the Slinerva, 
which was the headquarters of his order. 
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POWER, ACTION, AND MOVEMENT. 


THe word “motion” is now 
commonly used for movement, but 
it properly means the action by 
which a thing is set into movement. 
This action, or motion, of course 
proceeds from an agent, and con- 
sists in the production of an act, 
or momentum, which must be ter- 
minated or received in a patient. 
The active power of the agent is its 
substantial act as virtually contain- 
ing in itself all the acts which the 
agent is ready to produce, accord- 
ing to its nature. This active 
power may therefore be called the 
virtuality, or terminability, of the 
act by which the agent is. The mo- 
mentum produced by such a power 
stands to the power in the same 
ontological relation as the now of 
time to the virtuality of God’s 
eternity, and as the ubication of a 
point in space to the virtuality of 
God's immensity; for in all these 
cases there is question of nothing 
else than of an extrinsic termina- 
bility andan extrinsic term. We may, 
therefore, in treating of motive 
powers and momentums, follow the 
same order of questions which we 
have followed in our articles on 
space and duration. 

But the subject which we are 
about to investigate has a special 
feature of its own; because in the 
exertion of active power, and con- 
sequently in the momentums pro- 
duced, there is something—nfensity 
—which is not to be met with either 
in the when or in the where. For 
the when and the where are mere 
terms of intervals or distances, and 
do not partake in their continuity ; 


from which it follows that they are 
not quantities, but merely terms of 
quantities, whereas the momentum 
of motion is the formal principle of 
the real changes produced by the 
agent in the patient. And these 
changes admit of different degrees, 
and thus by their greater or less 
magnitude reveal the greater or less 
intensity of the exertion. The rea- 
son of this difference is very plain ; 
for the when and the where are not 
efficiently produced by God's eter- 
nity and immensity, for these di- 
vine attributes do not connote 
action. Their origin is not to be 
traced to action, but to resultation, 
as we have explained in our pre- 
ceding articles. The entity of 
every creature, on the contrary, 
proceeds from God as efficient 
cause—that is, it does not merely 
result from the existence of other 
things, but it is actively produced ; 
and, since an act produced must 
have some degree of perfection, 
creatures are more or less perfect 
as to their entity, and therefore 
have in their own act a greater or 
less power of acting, according to 
the degree of their entitative per- 
fection. This explains why it is 
that there is intensity in all action 
and in all act produced, whereas 
there is no intensity in the when 
and the where. 

But, apart from this special fea- 
ture, the questions regarding active 
powers, actions, and the acts pro- 
duced are entirely similar to those 
which we have answered in treat- 
ing of space and of duration. Nay, 
more, the same questions may be 
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viewed under three distinct aspects 
—viz., first, with reference to the 
divine power and its causality of 
contingent things; secondly, with 
reference to second causes, their 
actions, and the momentums pro- 
duced by them; and, thirdly, with 
reference to these momentums 
themselves and the local move- 
ments resulting from them. This 
third view of the subject is the only 
one immediately connected with 
the notions of space and of time, 
and we might limit ourselves to its 
consideration. Nevertheless, to 
shed more light on the whole 
treatise, we propose to say some- 
thing of the other two also; for, 
by tracing the actions and the phe- 
nomena of the material world to 
their original sources, we shall dis- 
cover that all different grades of 
reality are linked with their imme- 
diate principles in such a manner 
as to exhibit a perpetual analogy 
of the lower with the higher, till we 
reach the highest—God. 

To ascertain the truth of this 
proposition, let us recall to mind 
the main conclusions established 
by us with respect to space. They 
were as follows: : 

1st. There is void space—that is, 
® capacity which does not imply the 
presence of anything created. 

2d. Void space is an objective 
reality. 

3d. Void space was not cre- 
ated. 

4th. Absolute space is the vir- 
tuality, or extrinsic terminability, 
of God’s immensity. 

5th. Absolute space is not modi- 
fied by the presence of matter in 
it—that is, by its extrinsic termina- 
tion. 

6th. Ubications are extrinsic 
terms of absolute space, and their 
relations have in space itself an 
extrinsic foundation. 
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A similar series of conclusions 
was established in regard to dura- 
tion. They were: 

1st. There is a standing duration 
—that is, an actuality which does 
not imply succession, 

2d. Standing duration is an ob- 
jective reality. 

3d. Standing duration is not cre- 
ated. 

4th. Standing duration is the 
virtuality, or extrinsic terminability, 
of God’s eternity. 

5th. Standing duration is not 
modified by the existence in it of 
created things—that is, by its ex- 
trinsic termination. 

6th. The whens of creatures are 
extrinsic terms of standing dura- 
tion, and their relations have in 
standing duration their extrinsic 
foundation. 

Before we give the analogous 
conclusions concerning active 
powers and their causality, we 
have to premise that all power 
ready to act is said to be in actu 
primo, or in the “first act,” with 
respect to its termination and term, 
or act, which it is ready to pro- 
duce. Its action is its termination, 
and it consists in the causation of 
a second act. This second act, in- 
asmuch as it exists in its prope! 
term, potency, or subject, is called 
actio in facto esse—that is, an action 
wholly complete, though the action 
proper is always in fieri; for it con- 
sists in the very production of such 
a second act, as we have just stated. 
The result of this production is the 
existence of a new reality, substan- 
tial or accidental, according to the 
nature of the act produced. ‘This 
well-known terminology we shall 
use here for the parallel develop- 
ment of the three classes of ques- 
tions which we have to answer. 

Origin of Power.—First, then, 
with regard to the primary origin 
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of active and moving powers, we lay 
down the following conclusions : 

1st. ‘here is some absolute 
power—that is, a first act which has 
no need of producing any second 
act. 

2d. Absolute power is an objec- 
tive reality. 

3d. Absolute power is uncreated. 

4th. Absolute power is the vir- 
tuality, or extrinsic terminability, 
of the act by which God is. 

5th. Absolute power is not 1nodi- 
fied by the production of effects— 
that is, by its extrinsic termination. 

6th. The beings thus produced 
are extrinsic terms of God’s power; 
and although, owing to their intrin- 
sic perfection, which may be greater 
or less, they can be related to one 
another by an intrinsic foundation, 
yet their “entitative distances ”’ 
have only an extrinsic foundation— 
to wit, God’s omnipotence. 

Some of these propositions are so 
obvious that they might have been 
omitted but for the object we have 
in view of pointing out the parallel- 
ism of absolute power with space 
and duration. 

The first of these conclusions is 
proved thus: All first act which 
naturally needs to produce some 
second act has an intrinsic and 
natural ordination to something dis- 
tinct from itself; for all effect is 
really distinct from its efficient 
principle. But it cannot be admit- 
ted without absurdity that every 
first act has such an intrinsic and 
natural ordination; for, if every- 
thing were thus ordained to some- 
thing else, all things would tend to 
some subordinate end, while there 
would be no supreme end at all; 
for nothing that is ordained to 
something else can rank as the su- 
preme end. On the other hand, 
no subordinate ends can be admit- 
ted without a supreme end. And 
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therefore there must be some first 
act which has no intrinsic necessity 
of producing any secondact. Such 
a first act is altogether absolute. 

The second conclusion is evident. 
For what we call here “a first act” 
is not an imperfect and incomplete 
act, since it needs no termination ; 
nor is it a result of mental abstrac- 
tion and analysis, but a perfect 
principle of real operations; for the 
epithet “ first,”” by which we char- 
acterize it, does not imply that it 
lacks anything in its entity, but, on 
the contrary, it means that it already 
contains eminently the whole real- 
ity of the effects which it is compe- 
tent to produce. . Hence it is clear 
that, if such effects are objective 
realities, the first act on which their 
production depends is an objec- 
tive reality, and a much better one 
too. 

The third conclusion needs no 
proof, it being evident that what- 
ever is created must tend to the 
end of its creation, which is the 
manifestation of the perfections of 
its creator. This manifestation im- 
plies action—viz., a transition of the 
first act to its second act. Ac- 
cordingly, a first act which has no 
necessary ordination to second acts 
cannot be created. 

The fourth conclusion follows 
from the third, since an uncreated 
act can be nothing else than the 
act by which God is. ‘This act, in- 
asmuch as it eminently contains the 
reality of all possible things, is ex- 
trinsically terminable, and as thus 
terminable it exhibits itself as a 
“first”? act. But, since God has 
no need of creatures, such a first 
act has no need of extrinsic termi- 
nations, and, as first, it constitutes 
omnipotence, or God’s absolute 
power. This power in its infinite 
simplicity has an infinite range, as 
it extends to all conceivable reality. 
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The fifth conclusion will be 
easily understood by reflecting that 
thé extrinsic termination of active 
power consists in giving existence 
to contingent things by efficient ac- 
tion. Now, to act efficiently does 
not bring about any intrinsic change 
in the agent ; forall intrinsic change 
follows from passion, which is the 
opposite of action. Nor does God, 
when giving existence and active 
powers to any number of creatures, 
weaken his own power. For the 
power imparted to creatures is not 
a portion of the divine power, but a 
product of creation, and nothing, in 
fact, but the created actitself. For, 
as all contingent things are created 
for the manifestation of God’s per- 
fections, all creatures must be ac- 
tive ; and as everything acts as it 
is in act, the act being the princi- 
ple of the acting, it follows that all 
act produced by creation is an ac- 
tive power of greater or less perfec- 
tion according to the part it is des- 
tined to fill in the plans of its 
Maker. This shows that the act 
by which a creature is, bears a re- 
semblance to the act by which God 
is, inasmuch as it virtually contains 
in itself all those acts which it is 
fit to produce according to its na- 
ture. But, since all contingent act 
is extrinsic to God, divine omnipo- 
tence is not entitatively and intrin- 
sically more actuated by creation 
than by non-creation; though, if 
God creates any being, from the 
term produced he will acquire the 
real denomination of Creator. Thus 
the existence of a contingent being 
is the existence of areal term, which 
extrinsically terminates the virtual- 
ity of God's act, in which it is emi- 
nently contained. Its relation to 
its Creator is one of total depend- 
ence; whilst God’s relation to it is 
that of first causality. The founda- 
tion of this relation is the action 
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which proceeds from God and ter- 
minates in the creature. 

The first part of the sixth conclu- 
sion, that beings produced by crea- 
tion are extrinsic terms. of God's 
power, has just been explained. 
But we say, moreover, that the en- 
titative distances between such be- 
ings have an extrinsic foundation 
in God’s omnipotence. By “ enti- 
tative distance” we mean the dif- 
ference in degree between distinct 
beings—v.g., between a man and a 
tree—as we have explained in an- 
other place.* And we say that, as 
the distance between two material 
points in space has its extrinsic 
foundation in the virtuality of 
God’s immensity, so also the enti- 
tative distance of two beings has 
its extrinsic foundation in the vir- 
tuality of God's infinite act—that is, 
in divine omnipotence. In fact, 
the different degrees of entity con- 
ceivable between the tree and the 
man are all virtually contained in 
God’s omnipotence, just as all the 
distinct ubications possible _ be- 
tween two points are virtually in 
God’s immensity. Hence the foun- 
dation of such entitative distances 
is extrinsic to the beings compared 
in the same manner as the founda- 
tion of local distances. 

But the terms produced by crea- 
tive action, inasmuch as they pos- 
sess a greater or less perfection in 
their individual constitution, can 
be compared with one another ac- 
cording to the relative degree of 
their intrinsic reality; and _ thus, 
besides the extrinsic relation just 
mentioned, they have a mutyal re- 
lativity arising from an_ intrinsic 
foundation. ‘The relative degree 
of reality of a contingent being 
becomes known to us through the 
relative intensity of its active pow- 


* See Tue Catuoric Wortp, August, 1875, p. 625. 
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er; which implies that the beings 
compared have powers of the same 
species. If they are not of the 
same species, the comparison will 
give no result. 

Remarks.—Before leaving this 
part of our subject, we have to 
notice that, as the ubication, so 
also the act produced by creation, 
can be considered both absolutely 
and respectively. A created act, 
considered absolutely, is an act in- 
trinsically completed by its essen- 
tial potency, and constitutes the 
being as it is iw actu secundo. The 
same act, considered respectively, 
or as ordained to something else, 
is a power ready to act, and thus it 
is in actu primo with regard to all 
the acts which it is able to produce. 

The essential act of a contingent 
being, be it considered absolutely 
or respectively, bears no propor- 
tion to the perfection of its Crea- 
tor, no more indeed than a point 
in space to immensity, or a now of 
time to eternity. Hence all con- 
tingent act or power, whatever be 
its perfection or intensity, as com- 
pared with God, is like nothing. 
It is only when a created act or 
power is compared with another of 
the same kind that we can estab- 
lish a proportion between them as 
to degrees of perfection and of in- 
tensity. These degrees are meas- 
ured by comparing the relative in- 
tensities of the effects produced by 
distinct causes of the same kind, 
acting under the same conditions. 

The quantity of efficient power 
may be conceived as a virtual sum 
of degrees of power. In this par- 
ticular the quantity of power differs 
entirely from the quantity of dis- 
tance; because this iatter cannot 
be conceived as a virtual sum of 
ubications. The reason of this 
difference is that ubications, as 
being simple points, have no quan- 
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tity, and therefore cannot by addi- 
tion make up a continuous quan- 
tity ; whereas the degrees of pow- 
er always possess intensity, and 
are quantities; hence their sum is 
a quantity of the same kind. 

It may be useful to remark that 
all continuous quantity has a ne- 
cessary connection with the quan- 
tity of power, and that all exten- 
sion owes its being to the efficacy 
of some motive principle. In fact, 
all intervals, whether of space or 
of time, are reckoned among con- 
tinuous quantities only on account 
of the quantity of continuous 
movement which can be made, 
or is actually made, in them, as we 
have explained in a preceding artt 
cle; but the quantity of movement 
is itself to be traced to the inten- 
sity of the momentum produced 
by the agent, and the momentum 
to the intensity of the motive pow- 
er. As soon as movement is com- 
municated to a point, its ubication 
begins to shift and to extend a 
continuous line in space; and its 
now, too, for the same reason be- 
gins to flow and to extend contin- 
uous time. 

When the quantity of power is 
expressed by a number, its value is 
determined, as we have stated, by 
the intensity of its efficiency in a 
given time and fixed conditions. 
The unit of intensity by which the 
amount of the effect produced is 
measured is arbitrary; for there is 
no natural unit for the degrees of 
intensity, it being evident that such 
degrees can be divided and subdi- 
vided without end, just like the 
continuum. Hence the numbers 
by which we express degrees of in- 
tensity are only virtually discrete, 
just as those by which we express 
continuous quantities. The ordi- 
nary unit assumed for the measure 
of intensity is that degree of inten- 
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sity which causes a unit of weight 
to measure a unit of distance in a 
unit of time. As all these units 
are arbitrary, it is evident that such 
is also the unit of intensity. 

Let us remark, also, that the pow- 
er of natural causes has in its ac- 
tion a twofold continuity—that is, 
with regard both to space and to 
duration. As long as a natural 
cause exists, it acts without inter- 
ruption, owing to its intrinsic de- 
termination, provided there be, as 
there is always in fact, some sub- 
ject capable of being acted upon 
by it. ‘This constitutes the contin- 
uity of action with regard to dura- 
tion. Onthe other hand, the mo- 
tive power of such natural causes 
is exerted, according to the Newto- 
nian law, throughout an indefinite 
sphere, as we have shown in an- 
other piace;* and this constitutes 
the continuity of action through 
space. Moreover, if the point act- 
ed upon approaches the agent or 
recedes from it, the continuous 
change of distance will be accom- 
panied by a continuous change of 
action; and thus the intensity of 
the act produced by the agent will 
increase or decrease in a continu- 
ous manner through infinitesimal 
degrees corresponding to the infi- 
nitesimal changes of local relations 
occurring in infinitesimal instants 
of time. This relation of changes 
is the base of dynamics. But 
enough on this point. 

Origin of movement.—We may 
now pass to the conclusions con- 
cerning movement as dependent on 
its proximate cause. The power 
by which the natural causes pro- 
duce momentums of movement is 
called “ motive power.” This pow- 
er is to be found both in material 
and in spiritual beings; but as in 


® See Tue Catuoric Worzp, September, 1874. p. 
729- 
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spiritual substances the exercise of 
the motive power is subject to their 
will, and consists in the application 
of a nobler power to the production 
of a lower effect, we do not and 
cannot consider the power of spiri- 
tual beings as merely “ motive,” for 
it is, above all, intellective and voli- 
tive. Material things, on the con- 
trary, because they possess no other 
power than that of moving, are 
characterized by it, and are natu- 
rally determined to exercise it ac- 
cording to a law which they cannot 
elude. It is of these beings in par- 
ticular that the following conclu- 
sions are to be understood. 

1st. There is in all material 
creatures a motive power—that is, a 
first act of moving—which, consider- 
ed in its absolute state, has no need 
of extrinsic termination, that is, of 
producing a momentum of move- 
ment. 

2d. This motive power is an ob- 
jective reality. 

3d. The same power is nothing 
accidentally superadded to the be- 
ing of which it is the power. 

4th. This power is the virtuality, 
or extrinsic terminability, of the 
act by which the agent is. 

5th. This power is not modified 
by the production of momentums in 
extrinsic terms. 

6th. The momentums thus pro- 
duced are second acts of the motive 
power, extrinsic to it; and though, 
owing to their intensity, which may 
be greater or less, they can be re- 
lated to one another through an in- 
trinsic foundation, yet their entita- 
tive distances have only an extrin- 
sic foundation—to wit, the agent’s 
power. 

Some of these propositions are 
quite evident ; but our present ob- 
ject is not only to explain what 
may require a special discussion, 
but also, and principally, to dissect 
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our subject in such a manner as to 
make it manifest that a perpetual 
analogy exists between the condi- 
tions and the principles of all kinds 
of continuum, and that in all of 
them the transition from the abso- 
lute to the relative, from the cause 
to the effect, and from the formal 
reason to its formal result, is made 
through a like process and through 
similar degrees. For this reason 
we think that even those conclu- 
sions which seem too obvious to 
deserve mention become interest- 
ing and serve a good purpose; for 
in the parallel treatment of analo- 
gous subjects, those things which 
are clearer throw light on those 
which are more abstruse, and about 
which we often feel a certain hesi- 
tation. 

The first of our present conclu- 
sions needs only a short explana- 
tion. When we say that in every 
creature there is a motive power 
which, considered in tts absolute state, 
has no need of producing a momen- 
tum, we mean that in every crea- 
ture there is an act which is a prin- 
ciple of activity, but that the exer- 
cise of this activity is not required 
for the substantial perfection and 
essential constitution of the crea- 
ture itself, though it may be requir- 
ed for some other reason, as we 
shall see presently. In fact, every 
substance has its own complete be- 
ing independently of accidents; and 
since the exertion of motive power 
is an accident, every substance is 
entitatively independent of it. We 
conceive that if God had created 
nothing but an element of matter, 
such an element would indeed (on 
its own part) be ready to act and 
to produce a momentum of move- 
ment; but, as there would be no 
subject capable of receiving a mo- 
mentum, the motive power would 
remain in actu primo—that is, with- 
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out actual exertion. And yet it is 
evident that the non-existence of 
other elements can have no bearing 
on the intrinsic constitution and 
substantial perfection of the ele- 
ment in the question. Therefore 
the power of an element of matter 
is a first act, which, as far as the 
entity of the element itself is con- 
cerned, has no need of producing 
any second act. 

Nevertheless, since all creatures 
must in some manner glorify God 
as long as they exist, because such 
is the true and highest end of 
their existence, hence to every cre- 
ated power some proportionate term 
or subject corresponds, in which 
its exertion is received without in- 
terruption. In the satme manner 
as the understanding never lacks an 
intelligible object, and the sense 
never lacks a sensible term, about 
which to exercise itself by imma- 
nent operation, the motive power 
of inferior beings never fails to 
meet a proportionate—that is, mov- 
able—term and to impress upon it 
a momentum of a certain intensity. 
Hence, when we regard, not the 
substance of natural things as such, 
but the natural necessity they are 
under of tending constantly to the 
ultimate end of their creation, we 
see that their first act of moving 
must always entail some second 
act, or momentum, in all the terms 
which it can reach according to its 
natural determination. 

The second conclusion is self- 
evident; for, if the principle of real 
movement were not an objective 
reality, a real effect would proceed 
from an unreal cause—which is 
absurd. Nor does it matter that 
the power is only a “first” act. 
For, as we have explained above, 
it is first as compared with the acts 
which it can produce, but it is in- 
trinsically complete in the entity 
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of the agent, as it is terminated to 
its substantial term. 

The third conclusion is nothing 
but a corollary of the well-known 
axiom that in all things the princi- 
ple of operation is the substantial 
act: Forma est id quo agens agit, 
and Principium essendi est principium 
operandi. We have proved in an- 
other place * that no natural ac- 
cident possesses active power or is 
actually concerned in any of the ef- 
fects produced bythe agent. This 
truth should be well understood by 
the modern scientists who very com- 
monly mistake the conditions of 
the action for the active principle. 
Of course no creature can act in- 
dependently of accidental condi- 
tions; but-these conditions have 
no bearing on the active power 
itself—they only determine (for- 
mally and not efficiently) the mode 
of its application according to a 
constant law. Thus the distance 
of two material points has no active 
influence on their motive power or 
on their mutual action, but only 
constitutes the two points in a cer- 
tain relation to one another; and 
when such a relation is altered, the 
action is changed, not because the 
power is modified, but because its 
determination to act—that is, its 
very nature—demands that it should 
in its application follow the New- 
tonian law of the inverse ratio of 
the squared distances. 

The philosophers of the old 
school admitted, but never proved, 
that, although the substantial form 
is the main principle of activity in 
natural things, nevertheless this 
principle was in need of some 
accidental entity, that it might be 
proximately disposed to produce 
its act. This opinion, too, origin- 
ated in the confusion of active 


* Tue Caruo.ic Wor.p, March, 1874, p. 766. 
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power with the conditions on 
which the mode of its exertion de- 
pends. What they called “active 
qualities ” is now acknowledged to 
be, not a new kind of active pow- 
er superadded to the substantial 
forms, but merely a result of 
the concurrence of many simple 
powers acting under determin- 
ate conditions. The accidental 
change of the conditions entails 
the change of the result and 
action, but the active powers evi- 
dently remain the same. The 
ancients said also that the sub. 
stantial forms were the active prin- 
ciples of substantial generations, 
whereas the “active qualities” 
were the active principles of mere 
alterations. As we have shown 
that the whole theory of substan- 
tial generations, as understood by 
the peripatetic school, is based on 
assumption and equivocation, and 
leads to impossibilities,* we may be 
dispensed from giving a new refuta- 
tion of the opinion last mentioned. 

Our fourth conclusion directly 
follows from the general principle 
that the act by which a thing has 
its first being is its principle of 
action: Quo aliquid primo est, eo 
agit. The substantial act, consider- 
ed as to its absolute entity, does not 
connote action, but simply consti- 
tutes the being of which it is the 
act. It order to conceive it as an 
active power, we must refer to the 
effects which it virtually contains— 
that is, we must consider its virti- 
ality. In this manner what is a 
second act with regard to the sub- 
stance of the agent, will be conceiv- 
ed as a first act with reference to the 
effects it can produce, according to 
a received axiom: Actus secundus 
essendi est actus primus operandi. 

* See the two articles on “* Substantial Genera- 


tions” in Tuz CatHotic Wort, April and May, 
1875. 
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The fifth conclusion, notwith- 
standing the contrary opinion of 
many philosophers, is quite certain. 
For all intrinsic modification is the 
result of passive reception or pas- 
sion. Now, to produce a mo- 
mentum of movement is action, 
not passion. Therefore, when such 
a momentum is produced, no other 
subject is intrinsically modified by 
it except the one which passively 
receives it. It is therefore the 
being which is acted on, not that 
which acts, that acquires an in- 
trinsic modification. The power 
ot the agent is not entitatively 
and intrinsically more actuated by 
action than by non-action. Its 
action is an extrinsic termination, 
and gives it nothing but the real de- 
nomination of agent, by which it is 
really related to the term acted on. 
The patient, by its reception of 
the momentum, becomes similarly 
related to the agent, as is evident. 
And the relation consists in this: 
that the patient acquires formally 
an act which the agent virtually 
contains. This relation is of acci- 
dental causality on the one side 
and of accidental dependence on 
the other. The foundation of the 
relation is the accidental action as 
coming from the one and terminat- 
ing in the other. 

As everything that is in move- 
ment must have received the mo- 
tion from a distinct agent, according 
to the principle Omne guod movetur, 
ab alio movetur, it follows that what- 
ever is in movement is accidentally 
dependent on an extrinsic mover ; 
and, since all material elements are 
both movers and moved, they all 
have a mutual accidental causality 
and dependence. 

Our sixth conclusion is suffi- 
ciently clear from what has been 
said.concerning the sixth conclu- 
sion of the preceding series. The 
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momentum of movement is evi- 
dently the second act of the motive 
power—that is, the extrinsic term 
of its exertion. ‘The entitative dis- 
tance between two momentunis pro- 
duced by the same mover is an 
extrinsic relation; for its founda- 
tion is the virtuality of the act by 
which the agent is, as has been ex- 
plained above. But the same mo- 
mentums, as possessing greater or 
less intensity, can also be compared 
with one another according to their 
intrinsic entity or degree; and thus 
they will be found to have a mu- 
tual relation arising from an intrin- 
sic foundation. 

Remarks.—As the ubication, so 
also the momentum produced by 
accidental action, can be con- 
sidered both absolutely and respec- 
tively. The momentum, considered 
absolutely, is an act received in a 
subject—an absolute momentum, 
an extrinsic term of the virtuality 
of the motive principle; and, as 
such a momentum is only one out 
of the innumerable acts which can 
proceed from the agent, it has an 
entity infinitely less than that of 
the agent. It is evident, in fact, 
that between a substantial and an 
accidental act there must be an in- 
finite entitative disproportion, both 
because no substance can be sub- 
stantially changed by its accidents, 
and because the substantial act 
can never be exhausted, and not 
even weakened, by the production 
of accidental acts, as we have es- 
tablished in another place.* The 
momentum is considered respec- 
tively when it is compared with 
another momentum, in which case 
we can find the relation of the 
one to the other as to intensity. 
This intensity is measured by the 
quantity of the movement to which 


* See Tuz Catuoiic Wortp for February, 1874, 
Pp. 584, 585. 
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they give rise when not counter- 
acted. 

The unit of intensity is arbitrary 
in the momentunis, as in their prin- 
ciples, for the same reason—that is, 
because in neither case a natural 
unit of intensity can be found. The 
number expressing the relative in- 
tensity of a momentum is only 
virtually discrete, because the 
momentum is only virtually com- 
pounded, since it is not a number 
of distinct acts, but one act equiva- 
lent to many. 

Movement and its affections.—T he 
production of a momentum entails 
movement. ‘The general definition 
of movement, according to Aris- 
totle and S. Thomas, is Actus ex- 
istentis in potentia ut in potentia, or, 
as we would say, an actual pas- 
sage from one potential state to 
another. Now, all created being is 
potential in two manners: first, on 
account of its passive receptivity ; 
secondly, on account of its affecti- 
bility, which is a consequence of 
its passivity, as we have explained 
in the “ Principles of Real Being.”’* 
Hence the momentum of move- 
ment, inasmuch as it is received 
in the patient, actuates its passive 
potency; and inasmuch as its re- 
ception entails a certain mode of 
being, it affects its resultant po- 
tentiality. But besides this double 
potentiality, which is intrinsic to 
the subject, there is another po- 
tentiality which refers to an ex- 
trinsic term, and for this reason 
movement is considered both as it 
is a modification of its subject, 
ratione subjecti, and as it points at 
an extrinsic term, ratione termini. 

With regard to its subject, move- 
ment is usually divided into zm- 
manent and transient. It is called 
immanent when it results from im- 


* See Tur Catuo.ic Wortp, May, 1874, p. 178. 
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manent acts, as when the soul 
directs its attention to such or 
such an object of thought; and it 
is called transient when it brings 
about a change in a subject distinct 
from the agent, as when a man 
moves a stone, or when the sun 
moves the earth. But this is in- 
accurate language; for what is 
transient in these cases is 
action, not the movement. 

With regard to its term, move- 
ment is divided into two kinds— 
that is, movement to a place, mofus 
ad ubi, and movement towards a 
certain degree of perfection or in- 
tensity of power, motus virtutis. * 
The first is called Zocal movement, 
of which we will speak presently. 
The second is subdivided inio in- 
tension, remtsston, and alteration. 
Intension and remission are the ac- 
quisition or loss of some degree of 
perfection or of intensity with re- 
gard to power and qualities ; altera- 
tion is the passage from one kind 
of quality or property to another. 
Thus, in water, heat is subject to 
intension and remission; but when 
the cohesive force of the molecules 
is superseded by the expansive 
force of vapor, there is alteration. 

It is important to notice that 
there is nd motus virtutis in primi- 
tive elements of matter. The ex- 
ertion of their power varies indeed 
according to the Newtonian law, 
but the power itself is always exact- 
ly the same, as its principle is the 
substantial act, which cannot be 
modified by accidental action. It 
is only in material compounds that 
the motus virtutis can be admitted, 


the 


* In the Aristotelic theory, a third kind of move- 
ment, ratione termini, was admitted—that is, 
movement towards dimensive quantity, as when an 
animal or a tree grows in bulk. But bodies acquire 
greater bulk by accession of new particles, and this 
accession is carried on by /ocaZ movement. Hence 
it seems to us that the motus ad guantitatem is 
not a new kind of movement. 








for the reason that the active 
powers and qualities in them are a 
result of composition; hence a 
change in the mode of the compo- 
sition brings about a change in the 
resultant. So also in spiritual sub* 
stances there is no motus virtutis, 
because their active faculties are 
always substantially the same. True 
it is that the intellect has also its 
passivity with regard to intelligible 
species, and that it acts by so much 
the more easily and perfectly in 
proportion as it is better furnished 
with intelligible species distinctly 
expressed and arranged according 
to their logical and objective con- 
nection. But this cannot mean 
that the active power of the intel- 
lect can be increased, but only that 
it can be placed in more suitable 
conditions for its operations. And 
the like is to be said of all acquired 
habits; for they give a greater fa- 
cility of acting, not by intensifying 
the intrinsic power, but by placing 
the active faculty in such condi- 
tions as are more favorable for its 
operation. 

But let us revert to local move- 
ment. ‘his movement may be de- 
fined as the act of gliding through 
successive ubications. Such a glid- 
ing alt@rs the relations of one body 
to another, as is evident, but it in- 
volves no new intrinsic modifica- 
tion of the subject. As long as the 
subject continues to move under 
the same momentum, its intrinsic 
mode of being remains uniformly 
the same, while its extrinsic rela- 
tions to other bodies are in con- 
tinual change. Hence the local 
movement of any point of matter 
merely consists in the act of ex- 
tending from ubication to ubica- 
tion, or,as we may say, in ¢he evolu- 
tion of the intensity of the momentum 
into continuous extension. ‘The rea- 
son of this evolution is that the 
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momentum impressed on a subject 
has not only a definite intensity, 
but also a definite direction in 
space; whence it follows that the 
subject which receives the momen- 
tum receives a determination to 
describe a line in a definite direc- 
tion, which it must follow, owing to 
its inertia, with an impetus equal to 
the intensity of the momentum it- 
self. And in this manner a mate- 
rial point, by the successive flowing 
of its ubication, describes a line in 
space, or evolves the intensity of 
its momentum into extension. 

Hence, of local movement we can 
predicate both intensity and exten- 
ston. ‘The intensity is the formal 
principle, which, by actuating the 
inertia or mobility of the subject, 
evolves itself into extension. The 
extension is the actual evolution of 
the momentum, and constitutes the 
essence of local movement, which 
is always iv fiert. And this is what 
is especially pointed out in Aris- 
totle’s words: Motus est actus exist- 
entis in potentia, ut in potentia. 
The actus refers to the intensity, 
which is not ia jeri, but has a 
definite actuality ; whilst the z# fo- 
tentia ut in potentia clearly refers to 
the evolution of extension, which 
is continually zz feré under the in- 
flux of said act. Accordingly, local 
movement is both intensive and 
extensive. But this last epithet is 
to be looked upon as equivalent to 
“extending,” not to “extended”; 
for it is the line drawn, or the track 
of the movement already made, 
that is properly “ extended,” where- 
as the movement itself is the act of 
extending it. 

The formal intensity of local 
movement is called velocity. We 
say the formal intensity, because 
movement has also a material in- 
tensity. The formal intensity re- 
gards the rate of movement of each 
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element of matter taken by itself, 
and it is greater or less according 
as it evolves a greater or a less ex- 
tension in equal times. ‘The mate- 
rial intensity regards the quantity 
of matter which is moving with a 
given velocity, and is measured by 
the product of the velocity into the 
mass of the moving body. This 
product is called the momentum 
of the body, or its quantity of move- 
ment. 

Local movement is subject to 
three affections—viz., infension, re- 
mission,and inflexion. In fact, since 
local movement consists in extending 
with a certain velocity in a certain 
direction, it is susceptible of being 
modified either by a change of veloc- 
ity, which will intensify or weaken it, 
or by achange of direction—that is, 
by inflexion. So long, however, as 
no agent disturbs the actual move- 
ment already imparted to a body, 
the movement must necessarily con- 
tinue in the same direction and 
with the same velocity; for matter, 
owing to its inertia, cannot modify 
its own state. This amounts to 
saying that the tendency uniformly 
to preserve its rate and its direc- 
tion is not an accidental affection, 
but the very nature, of local move- 
ment. 

This being premised, we are go- 
ing to establish a series of conclu- 
sions, concerning movement and 
its affections, parallel to that which 
we have developed in the preced- 
ing pages respecting power and its 
exertions. The reader will see 
that the chain of our analogies 
must here end; for, since move- 
ment is not action, it affects no- 
thing new, and produces no extrinsic 
terms, but only entails changes of 
local relations. On the other hand, 
the affections of local movement 
are not of a transient, but of an 
immanent, character, and thus they 
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give rise to no new entity, but are 
themselves identified with the move- 
ment of which they are the modes. 
Our conclusions are the following: 

1st. There is in all local move- 
ment something permanent—that is, 
a general determination of a lasting 
character, which has no need of 
being individuated in one manner 
more than in another. 

2d. This constant determination 
is an objective reality. 

3d. This same determination is 
nothing accidentally superadded 
to local movement. 

4th. This determination is the 
virtuality of the momentum of 
movement, or the act of evolving 
extension in a definite direction. 

5th. ‘This determination is not in- 
trinsically modified by any acciden- 
tal modification of local movement. 

6th. The affections of local 
movement are intrinsic and intran- 
sitive modes, which identify them- 
selves with the movement which 
they modify. 

‘The first of these conclusions is 
briefly proved thus: whatever is a 
subject of real modifications has 
something permanent. Local move- 
ment is a subject of real modifica- 
tions. ‘Therefore, local movement 
involves something permanent. 

The second conclusion is self- 
evident. 

The third conclusion, too, is evi- 
dent. For whatever is acciden- 
tally superadded to a thing can be 
accidentally taken away, and there- 
fore cannot belong to the thing 
permanently and invariably. Hence 
the constant and fixed determina- 
tion in question cannot be an acci- 
dent of local movement. 

The fourth conclusion is a cor- 
ollary of the third. For nothing 
is necessarily permanent in local 
movement, except that which con- 
stitutes its essence. Now, its es- 
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sence lies in this: that it must 
evolve extension at the rate and 
in the direction determined by the 
momentum of which it is the ex- 
ponent. ‘Therefore the permanent 
determination of which we are 
speaking is nothing else than the 
virtuality of the momentum itself 
as developing into extension. And 
since the momentum by which the 
moving body is animated has a 
determinate intensity and direction, 
which virtually contains a deter- 
minate velocity and direction of 
movement, it follows that the per- 
manent determination in question 
consists in the actual tendency of 
movement to evolve uniformly and 
in a straight line—wuniformly, be- 
cause velocity is the form of move- 
ment, and the velocity determined 
by the intensity of the actual mo- 
mentum is actually one; i a 
straight line, because the actual 
momentum being one, it gives but 
one direction to the movement, 
which therefore will be straight in 
itstendency. Whence we conclude 
that it is of the essence of local 
movement to have an actual tenden- 
cy to evolve uniformly in a straight 
line. 

Some will object that local 
movement may lack both uniformi- 
ty and straightness. This is quite 
true, but it does not destroy our 
conclusion. For, as movement is 
always in fieri, and exists only by 
infinitesimal instants in which it is 
impossible to admit more than one 
velocity and one direction, it re- 
mains always true that within every 
instant of its existence the move- 
ment is straight and uniform, and 
that in every such instant it tends 
to continue in the same direction 
and at the same rate—that is, with 
the velocity and direction itactually 
possesses. ‘This velocity and direc- 
tion may, of course, be modified in 
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the following instant ; but in the fol- 
lowing instant, too, the movement 
will tend to evolve uniformly and in 
a straight line suitably to its new 
velocity and direction. Whence 
it is manifest that, although in the 
continuation of the movement there 
may be a series of different veloci- 
ties and directions, yet the tenden 
cy of the movement is, at every 
instant of its existence, to extend 
uniformly in a straight line. This 
truth is the foundation of dynam 
ics. 

Our fifth conclusion is sufficient- 
ly evident from what we have just 
said. For, whatever be the inten- 
sity and direction of the move- 
ment, its determination to extend 
uniformly in a straight line is not 
interfered with. 

Our last conclusion has no need 
of explanation. For, since the af- 
fections of local movement are the 
result of new momentums impressed 
on the subject it is plain that they 
are intrinsic modes characterizing 
a movement individually different 
from the movement that preceded. 
The tendency to evolve uniformly 
in a straight line remains unim- 
paired, as we have shown; but the 
movement itself becomes entitative- 
ly—viz., quantitatively—different. 

Remarks.—Local movement is 
divided into uniform and varied. 
Uniform movement we call that 
which has a constant velocity. 
For, as velocity is the form of 
movement, to say that a movement 
is uniform is to say that it has but 
one velocity in the whole of its 
extension. We usually call “ uni- 
form” all movement whose appa- 
rent velocity is constant; but, to 
say the truth, no rigorously uni- 
form movement exists in nature 
for any appreciable length of time. 
In fact, every element of matter 
lies within the sphere of action of 
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all other elements, and is continu- 
ally acted on, and continually re- 
ceives new momentums; the evident 
consequence of which is that its 
real movement must undergo a 
continuous change of velocity. 
Hence rigorously uniform move- 
ment is limited to infinitesimal 
time. 

Varied movement is that whose 
rate is continually changing. It is 
divided into accelerated and retara- 
ed; and, when the acceleration or 
the retardation arises from a con- 
stant action which in equal times 
imparts equal momentums, the move- 
ment is said to be uniformly accel- 
erated or retarded. 

LFpilogue—The explanation we 
have given of space, duration, and 
movement suffices, if we are not 
mistaken, to show what is the true 
nature of the only continuous quan- 
tities which can be found in the real 
order of things. The reader will 
have seen that the source of all con- 
tinuity is motive power and its ex- 
ertion. It is such an exertion that 
engenders local movement, and 
causes it to be continuous in its 
entity, in its local extension, and in 
its duration. In fact, why is the 
local movement continuous 7” Zs 
entity? Because the motive action 
strengthens or weakens it by contin- 
uous infinitesimal degrees in each 
successive infinitesimal instant, thus 
causing it to pass through all the 
degrees of intensity designable be- 
tween its initial and its final velo- 
city. And again: why is the local 
movement continuous 7# its local 
extension? Because it is the pro- 
perty of an action which proceeds 
from a point in space and is ter- 
minated to another point in space, 
to give a local direction to the sub- 
ject in which the momentum is re- 
ceived ; whence it follows that the 
subject under the influence of such 
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@ momentum must draw a contin- 
uous line in space. Finally, why is 
the local movement continuous éz 
its duration? Because, owing to the 
continuous change of its ubication, 
the subject of the movement ex- 
tends its absolute when from before 
to after, in a continuous succession, 
which is nothing but the duration 
of the movement. 

Hence absolute space and abso- 
lute duration, which are altogether 
independent of motive actions, are 
not formally continuous, but only 
supply the extrinsic reason of the 
possibility of formal continuums. 
It is matter in movement that by 
the flowing of its w4i from here to 
there actually marks out a contin- 
uous line in space, and by the flow- 
ing of its guando from before to 
after marks out a continuous line 
in duration, ‘Thus it is not abso- 
lute space, but the line drawn in 
space, that is formally extended 
from here to there ; andit is not ab- 
solute duration, but the line succes- 
sively drawn in duration, that is 
formally extended from before to 
after. 

With regard to the difficulties 
which philosophers have raised at 
Cifferent times against local move- 
ment we have very little to say. 
An ancient philosopher, when call- 
ed to answer some arguments against 
the possibility of movement, thought 
it sufficient to reply : Solvitur ambu- 
lando—“ I walk; therefore move- 
ment is possible.” This answer 
was excellent; but, while showing 
the inanity of the objections, it 
took no notice of the fallacies by 
which they were supported. We 
might follow the same course; for 
the arguments advanced against 
movement are by no means formid- 
able. Yet we will mention and 
solve three of them before dismiss- 
ing the subject. 














First. If a body moves, it 
moves where it is, not where it is 
not. But it cannot move where it 
is; for to move implies not to re- 
main where it is, and therefore 
bodies cannot move. The answer 
is, that bodies neither move where 
they: are nor where they are not, 
but from the place where they are 
to the place where they are not. 

Second. A material element can- 
not describe a line in space be- 
tween two points without gliding 
through all the intermediate ubica- 
tions. But the intermediate ubica- 
tions are infinite, as infinite points 
can be designated in any line; and 
the infinite cannot be passed over. 
‘The answer is that an infinite mul- 
titude cannot be measured by one 
of its units; and for this reason 
the infinite multitude of ubications 
which may be designated between 
the terms of a line cannot be 
measured by a unit of the same 
kind: Nevertheless, a line can be 
measured by movement—that is, 
not by the ubication itself, but dy 
the flowing of an ubication; be- 
cause the flowing of the ubication 
is continuous, and involves contin- 
uous quantity; and therefore it is 
to be considered as containing in 
itself its own measure, which is a 
measure of length, and which may 
serve to measure the whole Line of 
movement. If the length of a line 
were an infinite sum of ubications— 
that is, of mathematical points—the 
objection would have some weight; 
but the length of the line is evi- 


dently not a sum of points. ‘The 
line is a continuous quantity 
evolved by the flowing of a 


point. It can therefore be mea- 
sured by the flowing of a point. 
For as the line described can be 
divided and subdivided without 
end, so also the time employed in 
describing it can be divided and 
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subdivided without end. Hence 
the length of a line described in a 
finite length of time can be cons 
ceived as an infinite virtual multi- 
tude of infinitesimal lengths, just in 
the same manner as the time em- 
ployed in describing it can be con- 
ceived as an infinite multitude of 
infinitesimal instants. Now, the 
infinite can measure the infinite; 
and therefore it is manifest that an 
infinite multitude of infinitesimal 
lengths can be measured by the 
flowing of a point through an in- 
finite multitude of infinitesimal in- 
stants.* 

Third. ‘The communication of 
movement, as we know by experi- 
ence, requires time; and yet time 
arises from movement, and cannot 
begin before the movement is com- 





municated. How, then, will move- 
ment be communicated? ‘The 
answer is that time and move- 


ment begin together, and evolve 
simultaneously in the very act of 
the communication of movement. 
It is not true, then, that all com- 
munication of movement requires 
time. Our experience regards only 
the communication of finite move- 
ment, which, of course, cannot be 
made except the action of the agent 
continue for a finite time. But 
movement is always communicated 
by infinitesimal degrees in infinite- 
simal instants; and thus the be- 
ginning of the motive action coin- 
cides with the beginning of the 
movement, and this coincides with 
the beginning of its duration. 


*S. Thomas explains this point in the following 
words : Quum magnitudo sit divisibilis in infinitum, 
et puncta sint etiam infinita in potentia in quali- 
bet magnitudine. sequitur quod inter quzlibet duo 
loca sint infinita loca media. Mobile autem infini- 
tatem mediorum locorum non consumit nisi per 
continuitatem motus ; quia sicut loca media sunt in- 
finita in potentia, ita et in motu continuo est acci- 
pere infinita quedam in potentia.—\«2. 7heol., p. 
I, q. 53, a. 2. This explanation is identical with 


our own, though S. Thomas does not explicitly 
mention the infinitesimals of time. 
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And here we end. ‘The con- 
siderations which we have devel- 
oped in our articles on space, 
duration, and movement have, we 
think, a sufficient importance to 
be regarded with interest by those 
who have a philosophical turn of 
mind. The subjects which we 
have endeavored so far to investi- 
gate are scarcely ever examined as 
deeply as they deserve by the 
modern writers of philosophical 
treatises; but there is no doubt 
that a clearer knowledge of those 
subjects must enable us to extri- 
cate ourselves from many diffi- 
culties to be met in other parts 
of metaphysics. It is principally 
in order to solve the sophisms of 
the idealists and of the transcen- 
dental pantheists that we need an 
exact, intellectual notion of space 
and of time. We see how Kant, 
the father of German idealism and 
pantheism, was led into numerous 
errors by his misconception of 
these two points, and how his fol- 
lowers, owing to a like hallucina- 


Yet. 


tion, succeeded in obscuring the 
light of their noble intellects, and 
were prompted to deny and revile 
the most certain and fundamental 
principles of human reasoning. In 
fact, a mistaken notion of space 
lies at the bottom of nearly all 
their philosophical blunders. If we 
desire to refute their false theories 
by direct and categorical argu- 
ments, we must know how far we 
can trust the popular language on 
space, and how we can correct 
its inaccuracies so as to give pre- 
cision to our own phraseology, lest 
by conceding or denying more 
than truth demands we furnish 
them with the means of retorting 
against our argumentation. ‘This 
is the main reason that induced 
us to treat of space, duration, 
and movement in a special series 
of articles, as we entertained the 
hope that we might thus help 
in cutting the ground from under 
the feet of the pantheist by up- 
rooting the very germ of his mani- 
fold errors. 
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METHOUGHT the King of Terrors came my way: 
Whom all men flee, and none esteem it base. 
But lo! his smile forbidding me dismay, 
I stood—and dared to look him in the face. 
“So soon!” the only murmur in my heart: 
For I had shaped the deeds of many years— 
Ambitioning atonement, and, in part, 
To reap in joy what I had sown in tears. 
Then, turning to Our Lady: “O my Queen! 
’T were very sweet already to have won 
My crown, and pass to see as I am seen, 
And nevermore offend thy Blessed Son: 
Yet would I stay—and for myself, I own :— 
To stand, at last, the nearer to thy throne.” 
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SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


WitnHovtT going back to abstruse 
speculations on the origin of music 
in England (there is a mania in 
our century for discovering the 
“origin” of everything, and theor- 
izing on it, long before a sufficient 
number of facts has been collected 
even to make a pedestal for the 
most modest and limited theory), 
we gather from the mention of it 
in old English poems, and books 
on ballads and songs, glees and 
catches, that it existed in a very 
creditable form at least eight hun- 
dred years ago. Indeed, there was 
national and popular music before 
this, and the Welsh songs, the 
oldest of all, point far back to a 
legendary past as the source of 
their being. The first foreign song 
that mingled with the rude music 
ef the early Britons was doubtless 
that of the Christian missionaries 
in the first century of our era, and 
after that there can have been little 
music among the converted Britons 
but what was more or less tinged 
with a foreign and Christian ele- 
ment. We know, too, that at 
various times foreign monks either 
came or were invited to the dif- 
ferent kingdoms in England to 
teach the natives the ecclesiastical 
chant. Gardiner, in his AZusic of 
Nature, says that “as the invaders 
came from all parts of the Continent, 
our language and music became a 
motley collection of sounds and 
words unlike that of any other 
people ; and though we have gained 
a language of great force and ex- 
tent, yet we have lost our primitive 
music, as not a single song remains 


that has the character of being 
national.” He also says that be- 
fore music was cultivated as an 
art, England, in common with 
other countries, had its national 
songs, but that these, with the 
people who sang them, were driven 
by the conquerors into Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. ‘This asser- 
tion is rather a sweeping one, and 
the recognized formula about the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain 
being a// crowded into certain 
particular districts is one that will 
bear modifying and _ correcting. 
The British Anthropological So- 
ciety has, during the last ten 
years, made interesting researches 
in the field of race-characteristics 
in different parts of England, 
and an accumulation of facts has 
gone far to prove the perma- 
nence of some Gaelic, Cymric, 
and Celtic types in other parts, 
exclusive of Wales and Corn- 
wall. Dr. Beddoe and Mr. Mack- 
intosh have published the result 
of their observations, and the latter 
concludes that “a considerable 
portion of the west Midland and 
southwestern counties are scarcely 
distinguishable from three of the 
types found in Wales—namely, the 
British, Gaelic, and Cymrian. In 
Shropshire, and ramifying to the 
east and southeast, the Cymrian 
type may be found in great num- 
bers, though not predominating. 

In many parts of the south- 
west the prevailing type among the 
working classes is decidedly Gaelic. 

North Devon and Dorset 


may be regarded as its head- 
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quarters in South Britain.” Then, 
again, the district along the borders 
of Wales, especially between Taun- 
ton and Oswestry, and as far east 
as Bath, shows a population more 
naturally intellectual than that of 
any other part of England, and 
that without any superiority of 
primary education to account for 
it. The people are what might be 
called Anglicized Welsh, and there 
is among them a greater taste for 
solid knowledge than in the heart of 
England. Lancashire is to a great 
extent Scandinavian, and also some- 
what Cymrian, as we have seen, and 
there the people are known as a 
shrewd, hardy race, thoughtful and 
fond of study, and great adepts in 
music. 

At a large school in Tiverton, 
Devonshire, nine-tenths of the boys 
presented the most exaggerated 
Gaelic physiognomy; while at an- 
other, near Chichester, the girls 
were all of the most unmistakable 
Saxon type. Weneed not go further 
in this classification, and only in- 
troduced it to show that massing 
together all British types in Wales 
and Cornwall is a fallacy, such as 
all hasty generalizations are. It is 
not so certain, therefore, that there 
exists no indigenous element in 
the old songs that have survived, 
though in many an altered form, 
in some of the rural districts of 
England. ‘Then, again, how is the 
word “national” used—in the 
sense of indigenous, or of popu- 
lar, or of exclusively belonging 
to one given country? English 
music was, before the Common- 
wealth, at ieast as indigenous as 
the English language, as_ that 
gradually grew up and _ welded 
itself together. As to popularity, 
there was a style of song—some 
specimens of which we shall give 
—which was known and used by 
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the poorest and humblest, and a 
style, too, far removed from the 
plebeian, though it may have been 
rather sentimental. Then glees 
and catches are, though of no very 
great antiquity, essentially English, 
and are scarcely known in any 
other country. If “ national” 
stands for “ political,’ as many 
people at this day seem to take 
for granted, then, indeed, England 
has not much to boast of. That 
music is born rather of oppression 
and defeat, and loves to commem- 
orate a people’s undying devotion 
to their own race, laws, customs, 
and rulers. Irish and Welsh and 
Jacobite songs exhibit that style 
best, though only the first of 
the three have any present signi- 
ficance, the two other kinds hav- 
ing long ago become more valu- 
able for their intrinsic or 
torical merit than for their po- 
litical meaning. Certain modern 
English songs, such as “ Ye Mari- 
ners of England,” “ Rule Britan- 
nia,” “The Death of Nelson,” 
might be called national songs in 
the political sense ; but “God Save 
the King,” though patriotic and 
loyal, is thoroughly German in 
style and composition, and there- 
fore hardly deserves the title na- 
tional. 

The Welsh have kept their musi- 
cal taste pure. Mr. Mackintosh, in 
his paper on the Comparative An- 
thropology of England and Wales, 
says of the quiet and thoughtful 
villagers of Glan Ogwen, near the 
great Penrhyn slate quarries, that 
“ their appreciation of the composi- 
tions of Handel and other great 
musicians is remarkable; and they 
perform the most difficult oratorios 
with a precision of time and into- 
nation unknown in any part of 
England, except the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Worces- 


his- 
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ter, Gloucester, and Hereford.” 
The three latter are towns where 
the musical festivals are so fre- 
quent that the taste of the people 
cannot help being educated up to 
a good standard. Hereford, too, is 
very near the Welsh border. “ ‘The 
musical ear of the Welsh is ex- 
tremely accurate. I was once pre- 
sent in a village church belonging 
to the late Dean of Bangor, when 
the choir sang an anthem com- 
posed by their leader, and repeat- 
ed an unaccompanied Aymn-tune 
five or six times without the slight- 
est lowering of pitch. The works 
of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
and Mozart are republished with 
Welsh words at Ruthin and several 
other towns, and their circulation 
is almost incredible. At book and 
music shops of a rank where in 
England negro melodies would 
form the staple compositions, 
Handel is the great favorite; and 
such tunes as ‘Pop goes the Wea- 
sel’ would not be tolerated. The 
native airs are in general very ele- 
gant and melodious. Some of 
them, composed long before Han- 
del, are in the Handelian style; 
others are remarkably similar to 
some of Corelli’s compositions. 
The less classical Welsh airs, in 3-8 
time, such as ‘Jenny Jones’ are 
well known. Those in 2-4 time 
are often characterized by a sud- 
den stop in the middle or at the 
close of a measure, and a repeti- 
tion of pathetic slides or slurs.” 
Much of this eulogium might be 
equally applied to the people of 
Lancashire, especially the men, 
who know the great oratorios by 
heart, and sing the choruses fault- 
lessly among themselves, not only 
at large gatherings, but in casual 
reunions, whenever three or four 
happen to meet. Their part-sing- 
ing, too, in glees, both ancient and 
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modern, is admirable, and they 
have scarcely any taste for the low 
songs which are only too popular 
in many parts of England. 

The songs of chivalry were an- 
other graft on the stock of English 
music, and the honor paid to the 
bards and minstrels was a mingling 
of the love of a national institu- 
tion at least as old as the Druids 
—some say much older—and of 
the enthusiasm produced by the 
metrical relation of heroic feats of 
arms. ‘The Crusades gave a great 
impulse to the troubadours’ songs, 
while the ancient British custom 
of commemorating the national 
history by the oral tradition and 
the music of the harpers, seem- 
ed to merge into and strengthen 
the new order of minstrels. Long 
before the bagpipe became the 
peculiar—almost national—instru- 
ment of Scotland, the harp held 
that position, as it has not yet 
ceased to do, in Ireland and Wales. 
The oldest harp now in Great Bri- 
tain is an Irish one, which was al- 
ready old in 1064. It is now in 
the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin. These ancient  instru- 
ments were very different from 
the modern ones on which our 
grandmothers used to display their 
skill before the pianoforte became, 
to its detriment, the fashionable in- 
strument for young ladies; and even 
now the Irish and Welsh harps are 
made exactly on the old models, 
and have no pedals. But the use 
of the harp was not confined to 
the Welsh, and in the reign of 
King John, in the XIIth century, 
on the occasion of an attack made 
on the old town of Chester by the 
Welsh during the great yearly fair, 
it is recorded in the town annals 
that the commandant assembled 
all the minstrels who had come to 
the place upon that occasion, and 
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marched them in the night, with 
their instruments playing, against 
the enemy, who, upon hearing so 
vast a sound, were filled with such 
terror and surprise that they in- 
stantly fled. In memory of this 
famous exploit, no doubt suggested 
by the Biblical narrative of Gid- 
eon’s successful stratagem, a meet- 
ing of minstrels is annually kept 
up to this day, with one of the 
Dutton family at their head, to 
whom certain privileges are granted. 
In the reign of Henry I. the min- 
strels were formed into corporate 
bodies, and enjoyed certain immu- 
nities in various parts of the king- 
dom. Gardiner* says that “ the 
most accomplished became the 
companions and favorites of kings, 
and attended the court in all its ex- 
peditions.” Perhaps we may refer 
the still extant office of poet-lau- 
reate to this custom of retaining a 
court minstrel near the person of 
the sovereign. In the time of 
Elizabeth the profession of a harp- 
er had become a degraded one, 
only embraced by idle, low, and 
dissolute characters; and so it has 
remained ever since, through the 
various stages of ballad-monger, 
street-singer and fiddler, in which 
the memory of the once noble office 
has been merged or lost. In Scot- 
land the piper, a personage of im- 
portance, has taken the place of 
the harper since the time of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who introduced 
the pipes from France; but in 
Wales the minstrel, with his harp, 
upheld his respectability much long- 
er, and even now most of the old 
families, jealous and proud of their 
national customs, retain their bard 
as an officer of the household. 
The writer has seen and heard one 
of these ancient minstrels, in the 


* Music of Nature. 
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service of a family living near Lla 
narth, the mistress (a widow) mak- 
ing it her special business to pro- 
mote the keeping up of all old na- 
tional customs. She was an excel- 
lent farmer, too, and had a pet breed 
of small black Welsh sheep, whose 
wool she prepared for the loom her- 
self, and with which she clothed 
her family and household. In the 
neighboring town she had got up 
an annual competition of harpers 
and choirs for the performance 
of Welsh music exclusively. The 
concert was always the occasion of a 
regular country festivity, ending with 
a ball, and medals and other prizes 
were given by her own hand to the 
best instrumental and vocal artists. 

In Percy’s Religues a description 
is given of the dress and appear- 
ance of a medizval bard, as per- 
sonated at a pageant given at Kenil- 
worth in honor of Queen Elizabeth. 
The glory of the brotherhood was 
already so much a thing of the past 
that it was thought worth while to 
introduce this figure into a mock 
procession. ‘This very circumstance 
is enough to mark the decline of 
the art in those days, but already 
a new sort of popular’ song had 
sprung up to replace the romances 
of chivalry. “A person,” says 
Percy, “ very meet for the purpose, 
. .. his cap off; his head seemly 
rounded tonsure-wise, fair-kembed 
[combed ], that with a sponge daint- 
ily dipt in a little capon’s grease 
was finely smoothed, to make it 
shine like a mallard’s wing. His 
beard smugly shaven; and yet his 
shirt, after the new trink, with rufis 
fair starched, sleeked and glittering 
like a pair of newshoes; marshalled 
in good order with a setting stick 
and strut, that every ruff stood up 
like a wafer.* A long gown of 


* This was an anachronism in costume which in 
our day would not be pardonable, but it was com 
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Kendal-green gathered at the neck 
with a narrow gorget, fastened 
afore with a white clasp and a 
keeper close up to the chin, but 
easily, for heat, to undo when he 
list. Seemly begirt in a red caddis 
girdle; from that a pair of capped 
Sheffield knives hanging at two 
sides. Out of his bosom was drawn 
forth a lappet of his napkin [hand- 
kerchief| edged with a blue lace, 
and marked with a true-love, a 
heart, and D for Damain; for he 
was but a bachelor yet. His gown 
had long sleeves down to mid-leg, 
lined with white cotton. His doub- 
let-sleeves of black worsted ; upon 
them a pair of poynets [wristlets, 
from poignet| of tawny chamlet, 
laced along the wrist with blue 
threaden points; a wealt towards 
the hand of fustian-a-napes. A pair 
of red neather stocks, a pair of 
pumps [shoes] on his feet, with a 
cross cut at the toes for corns; not 


new, indeed, yet cleanly blackt with 
soot, and shining as a shoeing-horn, 
About his neck a red riband suita- 


ble to his girdle. His harp in good 
grace dependent before him. His 
wrest [tuning-key] tyed to a green 
lace, and hanging by. Under the 
gorget of his gown, a fair chain of 
silver as a squire minstrel of Mid- 
dlesex, that travelled the country 
this summer season, unto fairs and 
worshipful men’s houses. From 
his chain hung a scutcheon, with 
metal and color, resplendent upon 
his breast, of the ancient arms of 
Islington.” The peculiarities mark- 
ing his shoes no doubt referred to 
the léng pedestrian tours of the 
early minstrels. 

Chaucer, in the XIVth century, 
makes frequent mention of music, 
mon enough until within half a centuryago, The 
queen of James I:, Anne of Denmark, insisted upon 
playing the part of Thetis, goddess of the ocean, in 


a “ monstrous farthingale ” (in modern speech, a 
very exaggerated crinoline.) 
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both vocal and instrumental. Of 
his twenty-nine Canterbury Pilgrims, 
six could either play or sing, and 
two, the Squire and the Mendicant 
Friar, could do both. Of the 
Prioress he quaintly says : 
“Ful wel she sangé the service devine, 

Entunéd in hire nose ful swetély."’ 
Dr. Burney thinks that part-sing- 
ing was already known and practis- 
ed in Chaucer’s time, and draws 
this inference from the notice the 
poet takes in his “ Dream” of the 
singing of birds: 

we . . for some of them songe lowe 

Some high, and all of one accorde” ; 
and it is certain that this kind of 
music was a great favorite with the 
English people at a very early 
period, and was indebted to them 
for many improvements. The same 
writer says that the English, in 
their secular music and in part- 
singing, rather preceded than fol- 
lowed the European nations, and 
that, though he could find no music 
in parts, except church music, in 
foreign countries before the middle 
of the XVIth century, yet in Eng- 
land he found Masses in four, five, 
and six parts, as well as secular 
songs in the vulgar tongfe in two 
or three parts, in the XVth and 
early part of the XVIth centuries. 
Ritson, it is true, in his Ancient 
Songs from the Time of King Hen- 
ry III. to the Revolution, disputes 
this; but Hawkins is of the same 
opinion as Burney. Mr. Stafford 
Smith, at the end of the last cen- 
tury, made a collection of old Eng- 
lish songs written in score for three 
or four voices; but though the old- 
est music to such songs is scarcely 
intelligible, the number collected 
proves how popular that sort of 
music was in early times. (Per- 
haps the illegibility of the music is 
due to the old notation, in use be- 
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fore the ,perfected stave of four 
lines became general—the pneuma- 
tic notation, supposed by Coussema- 
ker, Schubiger, Ambros, and other 
writers on music to have been de- 
veloped out of the system of ac- 
cents of speech represented by 
signs, such as are still used in 
French.) 

Landini, an Italian writer of the 
XVth century, in his Commentary on 
Dante, speaks of “many most ex- 
cellent musicians ” as coming from 
England to Italy to hear and study 
under Antonio degii organi (a name 
denoting his profession) ; while an- 
other writer, the choir-master of 
the royal chapel of Ferdinand, King 
of Naples, mentions the excellence 
of the English vocal music in parts, 
and even (incorrectly) calls John 
of Dunstable (a musician of the 
middle of the XVth century) the 
“inventor of counterpoint.” 

One of the oldest compositions 
of this kind is a manuscript score 
in the British Museum, a canon in 
unison for four voices, with the ad- 
dition of two more voices for the 
pes, as it is called, which is a kind 
of ground, and is the basis of the 
harmony., The words, partially 
modernized, are as follows (they 
are much older than the music, 
which is only four hundred years 
old): 


“ Summer is a-coming in, 
Loud sing cuckoo ; 
Groweth seed 
And bloweth mead, 
And springeth the weed new. 
Ewe bleateth after lamb ; 
Loweth after calf, cow ; 
Bullock sterteth [leaps], 
Bucké verteth [frequents green places], 
Merry sing cuckoo ; 


Nor cease thou ever now.” 


Dr. Burney says of this song that 
the modulation is monotonous, but 
that the chief merit lies in “the 
airy, pastoral correspondence of the 
melody with the words "—a merit 
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which many modern compositions 
of the “ popular” type are very far 
from possessing. Under the Tu- 
dors music made rapid strides. Dr. 
Robert Fairfax was well known as 
a composer in those days, and a 
collection of old English songs with 
their music (often in parts), made 
by him, has been preserved to this 
day. Besides himself, such writers 
as Cornyshe, Syr Thomas Phelyp- 
pes, Davy, Brown, Banister, Tudor, 
Turges, Sheryngham, and William 
of Newark are represented. Of 
these, Cornyshe was the best, and 
Purcell, two hundred years later, 
imitated much of his rondeau style, 
most of these composers being en- 
tirely secular. Henry VIII. him- 
self wrote music for two Masses, 
and had them sung in his chapel; 
and to be able to take a part in 
madrigals, and sing at sight in any 
piece of concerted music, was reck- 
oned a part of a gentleman’s edu- 
cation in those days. ‘The inven- 
tion of printing gave a great impulse 
to song-writing and composing, 
though for some time after the 
words were printed the music was 
probably still copied by hand over 
the words; for the printing of notes 
was of course a further and subse- 
quent development of the new art. 
A musician and poét of the name 
of Gray became a favorite of Henry 
VIII. and of the Protector Somer- 
set “for making certain merry bal- 
lades, whereof one chiefly was ‘The 
hunt is up—the hunt is up.’ ”* 


“ A popular species of harmony,” 
says Ritson, “arose in this reign; it 
was called ‘King Henry’s Mirth,’ 
or ‘ Freemen’s Songs,’ that monarch 
being a great admirer of vocal mu- 
sic. ‘* Freemen’s Songs’ isa corrup- 
tion of * Three-men’s Songs,’ from 


their being generally for three 


* Puttenham, 47? of Poesie, pub. in 1589, quoted 
in Ritson, 

















voices.” Very few 
written for one voice. 

Ballads were very popular, and 
formed one of the great attractions 
at fairs. An old pamphlet, publish- 
ed in the reign of Elizabeth, men- 
tions with astonishment that “ Out- 
roaring Dick and Wat Winbars” 
got twenty shillings a day by sing- 
ing at Braintree Fair, in Essex. It 
does seem a good deal, considering 
that the sum was equal to five pounds 
of the present money, which again 
is equivalent to about thirty dol- 
lars currency. These wandering 
singers, the lowly successors of the 
proud minstrels, were in their way 
quite as successful; but, what is 
more wonderful, their songs were 
for the most part neither coarse 
nor vulgar. Good poets wrote for 
music in those days; mow, as a 
general rule, it is only rhymers who 
avowedly write that their words 
may be set to music. As quack- 
doctors, fortune-tellers, pedlers, 
etc., mounted benches and barrel- 
heads to harangue the people, and 
thus gained the now ill-sounding 
name of mountebanks, so too did 
thesesingers call over their songs and 
sing those chosen by their audience ; 
and they are frequently called by 
the writers of those times cantaban- 
chi, an Italian compound of cantare 
(to sing) and danchi (benches). 
Among the headings given of these 
popular songs are the following: 
“The Three Ravens: a dirge”; 
“ By a bank as I lay”; “So woe 


is me, begone”; “Three merry 
“But now he is 


men we be”; 

dead and gone”; “ Now, Robin, 
lend me thy Bow;”’; “ Bonny Lass 
upon a green”; “ He is dead and 
gone, Lady,” etc. Thereis a quaint 
grace and sadness about the titles 
which speaks well for the manners 
of those who listened and applaud- 
ed. Popular taste has certainly 
VOL. xxII.—26 


songs were 
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degenerated in many parts of Eng- 
land; for such titles now would 
only provoke a sneer among an 
average London or Midland coun- 
ty audience of the lower classes. 
Gardiner says: “ The most ancient 
of our English songs are of a grave 
cast, and commonly written in the 
key of G minor.” 

Among the composers of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
was Birde, who wrote a still popu- 
lar canon on the Latin words 
“Non nobis, Domine,” and set to 
music the celebrated song ascrib- 
ed to Sir Edward Dyer, a friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney, “My Mind 
to me a Kingdom is.” 

Birde’s scholar, Morley, produc- 
ed a great number of canzonets, 
or short songs for three or more 
voices; and Ford, who was an 
original genius, published some 
pieces for four voices, with an ac- 
companiment for lutes and viols, 
besides other pieces, especially 
catches of an humorous character. 
George Kirbye was another canzo- 
net composer, and Thomas Weelkes 
has been immortalized by the good- 
fortune which threw him in Shak- 
spere’s way, so that the latter often 
wrote words for his music. Yet 
doubtless the fame of the one, as 
that of the other, was chiefly pos- 
thumous; and poet and musician, 
on a par in those days, may have 
starved in company, unknowing 
that a MS. of theirs would fetch 
its weight in gold a hundred years 
after they were in their graves. 

“The musical reputation of 
England,” says a writer in an old 
review of 1834, “ must mainly rest 
on the songs in parts of the period 
between 1560 and 1625.” And 
Gardiner says: “If we can set up 
any claim to originality, it is in 
our glees and anthems.” The 
gleemen, who were at first a class 
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of the minstrels, are supposed to 
have been the first who performed 
vocal music in parts, according to 
set rules and by notes, though the 
custom must have existed long 
before it was thus technically 
sanctioned. The earliest pieces 
of the kind ufon record are by the 
madrigal writers, and were, per-. 
haps, founded upon the taste of 
the Italian school; but there soon 
grew up a distinction sufficient 
to mark English glee-music as a 
separate species of the art. It is 
said that glee-singing did not be- 
come generally popular till about 
the year 1770, when glees formed 
a prominent part of the private 
concerts of the nobility ; but their 
being, adopted into fashionable 
circles only at that date is scarcely 
a proof of their late origin. The 
canzonets for three or four voices 
must have been closely allied to 
glees, and a family likeness existed 
between these and the madrigals 
for four or five voices, the ballets, 
or fa-las, for five, and the songs 
for six and seven parts, which are 
so prodigally mentioned in a list 
of works by Morley within the short 
space of only four years—1593 to 
1597. The number of these songs 
proves their wonderful popularity, 
and we incline to think, with the 
writer we have quoted, that the 
English, in the catches and glees, 
the works of the composers of the 
days of Elizabeth and James L., 
and those of Purcell, Tallis, Croft, 
Bull, Blow, Boyce, etc., at a later 
period, possess a music essentially 
national and original—not imita- 
tive, as is the modern English 
school, and not more indebted to 
foreign sources than any other 
progressive and liberal art is to 
the lessons given it by its prac- 
tisers in other civilized communi- 
ties. For if national is to mean 
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isolated and petrified, by all means 
let us forswear nationalism. 
Shakspere’s songs are scattered 
throughout his works, and were 
evidently written for music. Both 
old and new composers have set 
them to music, and of the latter 
none so happily as Bishop Weelkes 
and John Dowland, his contempo- 
raries and friends; the latter, the 
composer of Shakspere’s favorite 
song (not his own), “ Awake, sweet 
Love,” often wrote music for -his 
words. In his plays Shakspere 
has introduced many fragments of 
old songs and ballads; but Ritson 
says of him: “ This admirable wri- 
ter composed the most beautiful 
and excellent songs, which no one, 
so far as we know, can be said to 
have done before him, nor has any 
one excelled him since.” This 
statement is qualified by an excep- 
tion in favor of Marlowe, a prede- 
cessor of Shakspere, and the au- 
thor of the “ Passionate Shepherd 
to his Love”; and besides, it means 
that he was the first great poet 
among the song-writers, who, in 
comparison with him, might be call- 
ed mere ballad-mongers. Shak- 
spere’s love for the old, simple, 
touching music of his native land, 
shown on many occasions through- 
out his works, is most exquisitely 
expressed in the following passage 
from Twelfth Night: 
“ Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we had last night : 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 


More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 


O fellow, come, the song we had last night. 

Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain ; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with 
bones,* 

Do use to chant it; it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.”’ 


Though Shakspere’s plays were 


* Probably some coarse lace or net 
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marked with the coarseness of 
speech common in his time, and 
therefore not, as.some have thought, 
chargeable to him in particular, his 
songs, on the contrary, are of singu- 
lar daintiness. They are too well 
known to be quoted here, but they 
breathe the very spirit of music, 
being evidently intended to be sung 
and popularly known. ‘The chorus, 
or rather refrain, of one, beginning, 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” 
runs thus: 
“ Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly !’’ 
The “Serenade to Sylvia” is lave- 
ly, chaste and delicate in speech 
as it is playful in form; and the 
fairy song “Over hill, over dale,” 
is like the song of a chorus of ani- 
mated flowers. The description 
of the cowslips is very poetic : 
“ The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see— 
Those be rubies, fairy favors ; 
In those freckles live their savors. 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hanga pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” 
Bishop Hall, in 1597, published a 
satirical poem in which he com- 
plains that madrigals and ballads 
were “ sung to the wheel, and sung 
unto the pail”—that is, by maids 
spinning and milking, or fetching 
water; and Lord Surrey, in one of 
his poems, says (not satirically, how- 
ever): 
“My mother’s maids, when they do sit and spin, 
They sing a song.” 
Now, we gather what was the style 
of these songs of peasant girls and 
laborers from the writings of good 
old Izaak Walton, who mentions, as 
a common occurrence, that he often 
met, in the fields bordering the 
river Lee, a handsome milkmaid 
who sang like a nightingale, her 
voice being good and the ditties 
fitted forit. “ She sang the smooth 
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song which was made by Kit Mar- 
lowe, now at least fifty years ago, 
and the milkmaid’s mother sang 
the answer to it which was made 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in his young- 
er days. . . They were old-fashion- 
ed poetry, but choicely good; [| 
think much better than that now 
in fashion in this critical age.” * 
He wrote in the reign of Charles 
I,, and already deplored the influx 
of more pretentious songs; but 
those he mentions with such com- 
mendation were the famous “ Pas- 
sionate Shepherd to his Love” 
and the song beginning “If all the 
world and love were young,” two 
exquisite lyrics of an elegance 
much above what is now termed 
the taste of the vulgar. 

Izaak Walton was as fond of 
music as of angling, and quotes 
many of the popular songs of his 
day. He was a quiet man, and 
only describes the pastimes of hum- 
ble life. He used to rest from his 
labors in an “honest ale-house ” 
and a “cleanly room,” where he 
and his fellow-fishermen, and some- 
times the milkmaid, whiled away 
the evenings by singing ballads and 
duets. Any casual dropper-in was 
expected to take his part; and 
among the music mentioned as com- 
mon in these gatherings are num- 
bers of “ ketches,” or, as we should 
say, catches. The music of one of 
his favorite duets, ““ Man’s life is but 
vain, for ‘tis subject to pain,” is 
given in the old editions of his 
book. It is simple and pretty; 
the composer was Mr. H. Lawes. 
Other songs, favorites of his, were 
“Come, shepherds, deck your 
heads”; “As at noon Dulcina 
rested”; “ Phillida flouts me”; and 
that touching elegy, “Sweet day, 
so cool, so calm, so bright,” by 


* The Complete Angler, or the Contemplative 
Man's Recreation. 
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George Herbert. This is as full of 
meaning as it is short : 


“ Sweet day, so cool, socalm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night 

For thou must die. 


“ Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


** Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows you have your closes 
And all must die. 


** Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber never gives, 
But, when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 


Sir Henry Wotton’s song for the 
poor countryman, beginning— 


** Fly from our country pastimes, fly, 
Sad troops of human misery ! 
Come, serene looks, 
Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure, azured heaven that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty !’’ 


und some verses of Dr. Donne (both 
these writers being contemporaries 
of James I.), are also mentioned by 


Walton as popular among the lower 
classes in his day. Here is another 
instance of the power of song over 
the peasantry in the early part of 
the XVIIth century. In the spring 
of 1613, on the,occasion of Queen 
Anne of Denmark’s return from 
Bath, where she had gone for her 
health, she was met on Salisbury 
Plain by the Rev. George Fereby, 
vicar of some obscure country par- 
ish, who entreated that her majesty 
would be pleased to listen to a 
concert performed by his people. 
“When the queen signified her as- 
sent, there rose out of the ravine 
a handsome company, dressed as 
Druids and as British shepherds 
and shepherdesses, who sang a 
greeting, beginning with these words, 
to a melody which greatly pleased 
the musical taste of her majesty : 
*** Shine, oh! shine, thou sacred star, 


On seely * shepherd swains !’ 


* Harmless 
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We should suppose, from the com- 
mencing words, that this poem had 
originally been a Nativity hymn 
pertaining to the ancient church; 
and it‘is possible that the melody 
might be traced to the same source. 
The music, the voices, and 
the romantic dresses, so well cor- 
responding with the mysterious 
spot where this pastoral concert 
was stationed, greatly captivated 
the imagination of the queen.” * 
Anne of Denmark admired and 
patronized the genius of Ben Jon- 
son, the writer of several musical 
masques often performed at court 
by the queen and her noble at- 
tendants. The really classical 
time of English poetry and music 
was before the Commonwealth, 
and popular music certainly re- 
ceived a blow during the Puritan 
rule. Songs and ballads were for- 
bidden as profane; and in 1656 
Cromwell enacted that “if any of 
the persons commonly called fid- 
dlers or minstrels shall at any 
time be taken playing, fiddling, 
and making music in any inn, ale- 
house, or tavern, or shall be taken 
proffering themselves, or designing 
or entreating any to hear them 
play or make music in any of the 
places aforesaid,” they should be 
“adjudged and declared to be 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars.” Fines and _ imprison- 
ments were often the penalties 
attached to a disregard of these 
ordinances; but this opposition 
only turned the course of popular 
song into political channels, and it 
became a point of honor among 
the Royalists to listen to, applaud, 
and protect the veriest scamp who 
called himself a minstrel. Songs 
were written with no poetical merit, 
but full of political allusions, bitter 


* Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England. 
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taunts and sneers; and it was the 
delight of the Cavaliers to sing 
these. doggerel rhymes and make 
the wandering fiddlers sing them. 
Many a brawl owed its origin to 
this. Even certain tunes, without 
any words, were considered as 
identified with political principle, 
and led to dangerous ebullitions 
of feeling, or kept alive party pre- 
judices in those who heard them. 
Popular music has always been a 
powerful engine for good or bad, 
in a political sense. Half the 
loyalty of the Jacobites of Scot- 
land in the XVIIIth century was 
due to inflammatory songs; KG6r- 
ner’s lyrics fired German pa- 
triotism against Napoleon; and 
there has never been a party of 
any kind that did not speedily 
adopt some representative melody 
to fan the ardor of its adherents. 

But if music and poetry were 
proscribed by the over-rigorous 
Puritans, a worse excess was fos- 
tered by the immoral reign of 
Charles II. ‘The Restoration pol- 
luted the stream which the Com- 
monwealth had attempted to dam 
up. Just as,in a spirit of bravado 
and contradiction, the Cavaliers 
had ostentatiously made cursing 
and swearing a badge of their 
party, to spite the sanctimonious- 
ness of the Roundheads, so they 
affected to oppose to the latter’s 
psalm - singing roaring and im- 
modest songs. Ritson says that 
Charles II. tried his hand at song- 
writing, and quotes a piece by 
him, beginning : 


“ I pass all my hours in a shady old grove.” 


“Though by no means remarkable 
for poetical merit,” says the critic, 
“it has certainly enough for the 
composition of a king.” Moliére 
was not more severe on the 
attempts of Louis XIV. But 
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though the general spirit of the 
age was licentious, many good 
songs were still written. Sedley, 
Rochester, Dorset, Sheffield, and 
others wrote unexceptionable ones, 
and the great Dryden flourished 
in this reign. One of his odes, 
“On S. Cecilia’s Day,” is thorough- 
ly musical in its rhythm, the re- 
frains at the end of each stanza 
having the ring of some of the old 
German Minnesongs of the XIIth 
and XIIIth centuries. But his 
verses were scarcely simple or 
flowing enough to become popular 
in the widest sense, which honor 
rather belonged to the less cele- 
brated poets of his day. Lord 
Dorset, for instance, was the 
author of a sea-song said to have 
been written the night before an 
engagement with the Dutch in 
1665, and which, from its admirable 
ease, flow, and tenderness, became 
at once popular with all classes. 
The circumstances under which 
it was supposed to be written had, 
no doubt, something to do with its 
popularity ; but Dr. Johnson says: 
“Seldom any splendid story is 
wholly true. I have heard from 
the late Earl of Orrery, who was 
likely to have good hereditary intel- 
ligence, that Lord Dorset had been 
a week employed upon it, and only 
retouched or finished it on the 
memorable evening. But even 
this, whatever it may subtract from 
his facility, leaves him his courage,”’ 
The ‘anonymous writer to whom we 
have referred * tells us that “the 
shorter pieces of most of the poets 
of the time of Charles II. had a 
rhythmand cadence particularly well 
suited to music. They were, in 
short, what the Italians call canfa- 
éile, or fit to be sung... . In the 
succeeding reigns, with the growth 


* Penny Magazine, 1834. 
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of our literature, there was a con- 
siderable increase in song-writing ; 
most of our poets of eminence, and 
some who had no eminence except 
what they obtained in that way, de- 
voting themselves occasionally to 
the composition of lyrical pieces. 
Prior, Rowe, Steele, Philips, Par- 
nell, Gay, and others contributed 
a stock which might advantageous- 
ly be referred to by the composers 
of our own times.” Prior was a 
friend and protégé of Lord Dorset, 
who sent him to Cambridge and 
paid for his education there. Par- 
nell was an Irishman. His “ Hymn 
to Contentment” is a sort of coun- 
terpart to the old song “ My Mind 
to me a Kingdom is”: 
“ Lovely, lasting peace, appear ; 
This world itself, if thou art here, 


Is once again with Eden blest, 
And man contains it in his breast." 


Gay, the elegant, the humorous, 
and the pathetic, shows to most ad- 
vantage in this group. He it was 
who wrote the famous ballad“ Black- 
eyed Susan,” and many others 
which, though less known at pre- 
sent, are equally admirable. One 
of them was afterwards set to music 
by Handel, and later on by Jackson 
of Exeter. But music did not keep 
pace with poetry; and though Pur- 
cell, Carey, and one or two other 
composers flourished in the latter 
part of the XVIIth and beginning 
of the XVIIIth centuries, they kept 
mostly to sacred music, and the 
new songs of the day were generally 
set to old tunes. Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera, a collection of seventy-two 
songs, could not boast of a single 
air composed for the purpose. The 
music was all old, but the stage, 
says Dr. Burney, ruined the sim- 
plicity of the old airs, as it invaria- 
bly does all music adapted to dra- 
matic purposes. Indeed, we, in 
our own day, sometimes have the 
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opportunity of verifying this fact, 
when old airs or ballads are intro- 
duced into operas to which they 
are unfitted. The “Last Rose of 
Summer” put into’ the opera of 
Martha is an instance in point; 
but, worse than that, the writer once 
heard “ Home, Sweet Home” sung 
during the music-lesson scene in 
the Barbier de Seville. Adelina 
Patti was the prima donna, and any 
one who has seen and heard her 
can imagine the contrast between 
the simple, pathetic air and words, 
and the kittenish, coquettish, Dres- 
den-china style of the singer! Add 
to this the costume of a Spanish 
seforita and the stage finery of 
Rosina’s boudoir, not to mention 
the absurd anachronism involved 
in a girl of the XVIIth century 
singing Paine’s touching song. Of 
course the audience applauded 
vigorously ; foran English audience 
at the opera goes into action in the 
spirit of Nelson’s words, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,” 
and the incongruousness of the 
scene never troubles its mind. 
Carey tried to stem the downfall 
of really good popular music by 
writing both the words and music 
of the well-known ballad of “ Sally 
in our Alley,” which attained a 
popularity (using the word in its 
proper sense) that it has never lost 
and never will lose. The song was 
soon known from one end of the 
country to the other, and, like the 
old songs, was “ whistled o’er the 
furrowed land” and “sung to the 
wheel, and sung unto the pail.” 
Addison was no-less fond of it 
than the common people; but the 
song was an exception in its time. 
and the poetry of the day never 
again made its way among the great 
body of the people, as it had done 
under the Tudors and the early 
Stuarts. Music and poetry both grew 
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artificial under the Hanoverian dy- 
nasty, and the mannerisms and affec- 
tations of rhymers and would-be mu- 
sical critics were sharply satirized by 
Pope and Swift. In the reign of 
Queen Anne the Italian opera was 
introduced into London, and the 
silly rage for foreign music, decause 
it was foreign, soon worked its way 
among all classes. Handel brought 
about the first salutary return to 
natural and simple musical expres- 
sion, and, setting many national and 
pastoral pieces to music, diffused 
the taste for good music through 
the intermediate orders of the peo- 
ple, especially the country gentry, 
but the masses still clung to inter- 
minable ballads, with monotonous 
tunes and no individuality either 
ofsense orofform. Although Eng- 
land could boast of some good native 
composers and poetsinthe XVIIIth 
century—for instance,among the for- 
mer, Boyce, Arne, Linley, Jackson, 
Shield, Arnold, etc.—still no good 
music penetrated into the lower 
strata of society; for these musi- 
cians mostly confined themselves to 
pieces of greater pretension than 
anything which was likely to be- 
come popular. Wales and the 
North of England still kept up a 
better standard, but the general 
taste of the nation was decidedly 
vitiated. Dibdin’s sea-songs broke 
the spell and reached the heart 
of the people; but this was rather 
a momentary flash than a perma- 
nent resurrection of good taste and 
discernment. The custom of writ- 
ing the majority of songs for one 
voice, we think, had had much to 
do with destroying the genuine love 
of music among the people. It 
seemed to shift the burden of enter- 
tainment upon one member of a 
social gathering, instead of assuming 
that music was the welcome occu- 
pation and pastime of the greater 
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number; and besides this, it no 
doubt fostered an undue rage for 
melody, or, as it is vulgarly called, 
tune, We have often had occasion 
to notice how bald and meagre— 
trivial, indeed—a mere thread of 
melody can sound when sung by 
one voice, which, if sung in parts, 
acquires a majestic and full tone. 
The fashion of solo-singing, which 
obtains so much in our day, has 
another disadvantage: it encourages 
affectation and self-complacency in 
the singer. ‘The solo-singer is very 
apt to arrogate to him or herself 
the merit and effect of the piece; 
to think more of the individual per- 
formance than of the music per- 
formed; and to spoil a good piece 
by interpolating runs and shakes to 
show off his or her powers of vo- 
cal gymnastics. All this was im- 
possible in the old part-songs, where 
attention and precision were indis- 
pensable, 

There are hopeful indications at 
present that England is not utterly 
sunk into musical indifference, but, 
strange to say, wherever the good 
leaven does work, it does so from 
below upwards. The lower classes 
in the North of England have main- 
ly given the impulse; the higher 
are still, on the whole, superficial in 
their tastes and trivial and medio- 
cre in their performances. Even 
as far back as 1834, the writer in 
the Penny Magazine already quoted 
gives an interesting account of a 
surprise he met with at a small vil- 
lage in Sussex. (This, be it re- 
membered, is an almost. exclusive- 
ly Saxon district of the country.) 
Being tired of the solitude of the 
little inn and the dulness of a 
country newspaper, he walked down 
the street of the village, and, in so 
doing, was brought to a pause be- 
fore a small cottage, nowise dis- 
tinguished from the other humble 
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homesteads of the place, from which 
proceeded sounds of sweet music. 
The performance within consisted, 
not of voices, but of instruments; 
and the piece was one of great 
pathos and beauty, and not devoid 
of musical difficulty. When it was 
finished, and the performers had 
rested a few seconds, they executed 
a German quartet of some pre- 
tensions in very good style. ‘This 
was followed by variations on a 
popular air by Stephen Storace, 
which they played in. excellent 
time and with considerable ele- 
gance and expression. Several 
other pieces, chosen with equal 
good taste, succeeded this, and the 
stranger enjoyed a musical treat 
where he little expected one. On 
making inquiries at the inn, he 
found that the performers were all 
young men of the village, humble 
mechanics and agricultural labor- 
ers, who, for some considerable 
time, had been in the habit of 
meeting at each other’s houses in 
the evening, and playing and prac- 
tising together. The taste had 
originated with a young man of 
the place who had acquired a little 
knowledge of music at Brighton. 
He had taught some of his com- 
rades, and by degrees they had so 
increased in number and improved 
in the art that now, to use the 
words of the informant, “ there 
were eight or ten that could play 
by book and in public.” 

At that time, and in that part of 
the country, this was an unusual 
and remarkable proof of refine- 
ment and good taste; but at pre- 
sent, though still the exception, it 
is no longer quite so rare to find 
uneducated people able to a certain 
degree to appreciate good music. 
Much has been written to vindicate 
English musical taste within the 
last thirty or forty years; but still 
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the fact can scarcely be overlooked 
that, notwithstanding all efforts to 
the contrary, the standard of taste 
among the masses is lower than it 
was in Tudor days. 

Every one is familiar with the 
choral unions, the glee-clubs, the 
carol-singing, Leslie’s choir, and 
Hullah’s methods, which all go far to 
raise the taste of the people and en- 
list the vocal powers of many who 
otherwise would have been tempted 
to leave singing to the “ mounseers ” 
and other “furriners,” as the only 
thing those benighted individuals 
could be good for. There is, as 
there has been for many generations, 
the Chapel Royal, a sort of infor- 
mal school of music; there is the 
Academy of Music; there are 
“Crystal Palace” and “ Monday 
Popular Concerts”; musica! festi- 
vals every year in the various 
cathedrals, oratorios in Exeter Hall 
and there soon will be a “ National 
School of Music,” which is to be a 
climax in musical education, the 
pride of the representative bodies 
of wealthy and noble England (for 
princes and corporations have vied 
with each other in founding scholar- 
ships); but with all this, the palmy 
days of the Tudors are dead and 
gone beyond the power of man to 
galvanize them into new activity. 
‘True, every young woman plays the 
pianoforte; you see that instrument 
in the grocer’s best parlor and the 
farmer’s keeping-room ; but the sort 
of music played upon it is trivial 
and foreign, an exotic in the life of 
the performer, a_ boarding-sciool 
accomplishment, not a labor of 
love. You can hear “ Beautiful 
Star,” and “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and Mozart’s “Agnus Dei” sung 
one after the other, with the same 
expression, the same “ strumminess,” 
the same stolidity, or the same af- 
fected languor, and you will perceive 
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that, though the singer may know 
them, she neither feels nor under- 
stands them. Moore’s melodies, 
too, you hear ad nauseam, murdered 
and slurred over anyhow; but both 
the delicacy of the poetry and the 
pathos of the music are a dead-let- 
ter to the performer. But though 
a few songs by good writers are 
popular in the middle classes—for 
instance, ‘Tennyson's “ Brook ” and 
“ Come into the garden, Maud,” the 
immortal and almost unspoilable 
“ Home, Sweet Home ”—yet there is 
also a dark side to the picture in 
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the prevalence of comic songs, low, 
slangy ballads, sham negro melo- 
dies (utterly unlike the real old 
pathetic plantation-song), and other 
degrading entertainments classed 
under the title of “ popular music.” 
The higher classes give little coun- 
tenance or aid to the upward move- 
ment in music, and still look upon 
the art as an adjunct of fashion, 
With such disadvantages, it is a won- 
der that England has struggled back 
into the ranks of music-lovers at all, 
even though, as yet, she can take but 
a subordinate place among them 
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A GREAT deterioration having 
been observable for some time past 
in the multitudinous little pictures 
published in Paris, ostensibly with 
a religious object, some of the more 
thoughtful writers in Catholic peri- 
odicals have on several recent oc- 
casions earnestly protested against 
the form these representations are 
taking. ‘Their remonstrances are, 
however, as yet unsuccessful. ‘The 
“ article ” continues to be produced 
on an increasing scale, and is daily 
transmitted in immense quantities, 
not only to the farthest extremities 
of the territory, but far beyond, es- 
pecially to England and America, 
to ruin taste, sentimentalize piety, 
and “give occasion to the enemy 
to” deride if not to “ blaspheme.” 

The bishops of France have al- 
ready turned their attention to this 
unhealthy state of things in what 
may be called pictorial literature 
for the pious, and efforts are being 
made in the higher regions of 
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ecclesiastical authority to arrest its 
deterioration. In the synod lately 
held at Lyons severe censure was 
passed on the objectionable treat- 
ment of sacred things so much in 
vogue in certain quarters ; and, still 
more recently, Father Matignon, in 
his conference on “ The Artist,” con- 
demned these “ grotesque interpre- 
tations of religious truths, which 
render them ridiculous in the eyes 
of unbelievers, and corrupt the 
taste of the faithful.” The elo- 
quent preacher at the same time 
recommended the Catholic journal- 
ists to denounce a species of co¥- 
merce as ignorant as it is merce- 
nary, and counselled the members 
of the priesthood to “ declare unre- 
lenting war against this school of 
pettiness, which is daily gaining 
ground in France, and which gives 
a trivial and vulgar aspect to things 
the most sacred.” 

This appeal has not been with- 
out effect. There appears in the 
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Monde, from the pen of M. Léon 
Gautier, the author of several pious 
and learned works, a_ Letter 
“ Against Certain Pictures,” address- 
ed “ to the president of the Confer- 
ence of T ,” in which the ab- 
surdity of these silly compositions 
is attacked with much spirit and 
good sense. ‘The Semaine Reli- 
gteuse de Paris reproduces this let- 
ter, with an entreaty to its readers 
to enroll themselves in the crusade 
therein preached by the eminent 
writer—a crusade the opportune- 
ness of which must be only too evi- 
dent to every thoughtful and reli- 
gious mind. M. Léon Gautier writes 
as follows ° 


You have requested me, dear 
friend, to purchase for you a 
“gross”’ of little pictures for dis- 
tribution among your poor and 
their children. .. . 

As to the selection of these pic- 


tures I must own myself greatly 
perplexed, and must beg to submit 
to you very humbly my difficulties, 
and not only my difficulties, but 
also my distress, and, to say the 


truth, my indignation. I have be- 
fore my eyes at this moment four 
or five hundred pictures which have 
been sold to me as “ pious,”’ but 
which I consider as in reality among 
the most detestable and irreverent 
of any kind of merchandise. A 
great political journal the other 
day gave to one of its leaders the 
title of L’Acaurement.* 1 cannot 
give a title to my letter, but, were 
jt possible to do so, [should choose 
this one in preference to any other. 
1 am in the unfortunate state of'a 
man who has swallowed several 
kilograms of adulterated honey. I 
am suffering from an indigestion of 


* This word has no English equivalent ; it means 
the casting out of the heart—a hyperbolical manner 
of expressing the most excessive nausea. 
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sugar; and what sugar! Whilst in 
the act of buying these little hor- 
rors, I beheld numberless purchasers 
succeed each other with feverish 
eagerness in the shops, which I will 
not specify. Yes, I had the pain 
of meeting there with Christian 
Brothers and with Sisters of Cha- 
rity, who made me sigh by their 
simple avidity and ingenuous de- 
light at the sight of these frightful 
little black or rose-colored prints. 
They bought them by hundreds, by 
thousands, by ten thousands; for 
schools, for orphanages, for mis- 
sions. Ah! my dear friend, how 
many souls are going to be well 
treacled in our hapless world! It 
is the triumph of confectionery. 
“Why are you choosing such ma- 
chines as these?” I asked of the 
good Brother Theodore, whom, to 
my great astonishment, I found 
among the purchasers; “they are 
disagreeable.” “ Agreed.” “ They 
are stupid.” “Iknowit.” “They 
are dear.” “ My purse is only too 
well aware of the fact.” “ Then 
why do you buy them?” “ Be- 
cause I find that these only are ac- 
ceptable.” And thereupon the 
worthy man told me that he had 
the other day distributed among 
his children pictures taken from the 
fine head of our Saviour attributed 
to Morales—a chef-d’auvre. ‘The 
children, however, perceiving that 
there was no gilding upon them, 
had thrown them aside, gaping. 
Decidedly, the evil is greater than 
I had supposed, and it is time to 
consider what is to be done. 

In spite of all this, 1 have bought 
your provision of pictures; but do 
not be uneasy—I am keeping them 
myself, and will proceed to describe 
them to you. I do not wish that 
the taste of your beloved poor 
should be vitiated by the sight of 
these mawkish designs; but I will 
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take upon myself to analyze them 
for your benefit, and then see if 
you are not very soon as indignant 
as myself. 

_ In the first place we have the 
“symbolical”” pictures, and these 
are the most numerous of all. I 
do not want to say too much 
against them. You know in what 
high estimation I hold true sym- 
bolism, and we have many a time 
exchanged our thoughts on this 
admirable form of the activity 
of the human mind. A symbol 
is a comparison between things 
belonging to the physical and 
things belonging to the immaterial 
world. Now, these two worlds 
are in perfect harmony’ with 
each other. ‘lo each phenomenon 
of the moral order there corre- 
sponds exactly a phenomenon of 
the visible order. If we compare 


these two facts with each other, we 
have a symbol. 


There is a life, a 
a whiteness, which are 
material, Figurative language is 
nothing else than a vast and 
wonderful symbolism, and you re- 
member the marvellous things writ- 
ten on this subject by the lamented 
M. Landriot. In the supernatural 
order it is the same, and all Chris- 
tian generations have made use of 
symbolism to express the most 
sacred objects of their adoration. 
There has been the symbolism of 
the Catacombs; there has been 
also that of the Middle Ages. 
The two, although not resembling, 
nevertheless complete, each other, 
and eloquently attest the fact that 
the Christian race has never been 
without the use of symbols. 

Thus it is not symbolism which I 
condemn, but this particular sym- 
bolism of which I am about to 
speak, and which is so odiously 
silly. I write to you with the 
proofs before me. I am not in- 


breath, 
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venting, but, mirror-wise, merely re- 
flecting. I am not an author, but 
a photographer. 

Firstly, here we have a ladder, 
which represents “the way of the 
soul towards God.” This is very 
well, although moderately ideal; 
but then who is mounting this 
ladder? You would never guess. 
It is a dove! Yes; the poor bird 
is painfully climbing up the rounds 
as if she were a hen getting back 
to roost, and apparently forgetting 
that she owns a pair of wings. 
But we shall find this dove else- 
where; for our pictures are full of 
the species, and are in fact a very 
plentifully-stocked dove-cote. I 
perceive down there another ani- 
mal; it is a roe with her fawn, 
and with amazement I read this 
legend: “The fecundity of the 
breast of the roe is the image of 
the abundance and sweetness of 
grace.” Why was the roe selected, 
and why roe’s milk ? Strange! But 
here again we have a singular col- 
lection. Ona heart crowned with 
roses is placed a candlestick (a 
candlestick on a heart !), and this 
candelabrum, price twenty-nine 
sous, is surmounted by a lighted 
candle, around which angels are 
pressing. ‘This, we are told under- 
neath, is “good example.” Does it 
mean that we are to set one for the 
blessed angels to follow? Next, 
what do I see here? A guitar; 
and this at the foot of the cross. 
Let us see what can be the reason 
of this mysterious assemblage ; the 
text furnishes it: Je me délasserat 
a Labri de la Croix—1 wai refresh 
myself in the shelter of the cross” 
—from whence it follows that one 
can play the guitar upon Golgotha. 
Touching emblem! And what do 
you say of this other, in which our 
Saviour Jesus, the Word, and, as 
Bossuet says, the Reason and In- 
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terior Discourse of the Eternal 
Father, is represented as occupied 
in killing I know not what little 
insects on the leaves of a rose- 
bush? “The divine Gardener 
destroys the caterpillars which 
make havoc in his garden,” says 
the legend. I imagine nothing, 
but merely transcribe, and for my 
part would gladly turn insecticide 
to this collection of zmagerie. 

This hand issuing out of a cloud 
I recognize as the hand of my 
Lord God, the Creator and Father 
of all, who is at the same time their 
comforter, their stay, and their life. 
I admit this symbol, which is an- 
cient and truly Christian; but this 
divine hand, which the Middle 
Ages would most carefully have 
guarded against charging with any 
kind of burden; this hand, which 
represents Eternal Justice and Eter- 
nal Goodness—can you imagine 
what it is here made to hold? 


[ Not even the fiery bolt which the 
heathen of old times represented 
in the grasp of their Jupiter To- 
nans, but] a horrible and stupid 
little watering-pot, from the spout 
of which trickles a driblet of water 


upon the cup of a lily. Further on 
I see the said watering-pot is re- 
placed by a sort of jug, which the 
Eternal is emptying upon souls in 
the shape of doves; and this, the 
legend kindly informs me, is “ the 
heavenly dew.” Heavenly dew 
trickling out of a jug! And 
there are individuals who can im- 
agine and depict a thing like this 
when the beneficent Creator daily 
causes tg descend from his beauti- 
ful sky those milliards of little 
pearly drops which sparkle in the 
morning sunshine on the fair man- 
tle of our earth! Water, it must 
be owned, is scarcely a successful 
subject under any form with our 
picture-factors. Here is a poor 
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and miserably-painted thread lift- 
ing itself up above a basin, while I 
am informed underneath that “ the 
jet of water is the image of the 
soul lifting itself towards God by 
meditation.” 

I also need to be enlightened as 
to how “a river turned aside from 
its course is an image ef the good 
use and of the abuse of grace.” 
It is obscure, but still it does not 
vulgarize and debase a beautiful 
and Scriptural image, like the next 
I will mention, in which, over the 
motto, “ Care of the lamp: image 
of the cultivation of grace in our 
hearts,” we have a servant-maid 
taking her great oily scissors and 
cutting the wick, of which she scat- 
ters the blackened fragments no mat- 
ter where. 

The quantity of ribbon and 
string used up by these symbol- 
manufacturers is something in- 
calculable. Here lines of string 
unite all the hearts of the faithful 
(doves again !) to the heart of Our 
Blessed Lady; there Mary herself, 
the Immaculate One and our own 
incomparable Mother, from the 
height of heaven holds in leash, 
by an interminable length of string, 
a certain little dove, around the 
neck of which there hangs a scap- 
ular. This, we are told, means that 
“‘ Mary is the directress of the obe- 
dient soul.” Elsewhere the string 
is replaced by pretty rose-colored 
or pale-blue ribbons, which have 
doubtless a delicious effect to those 
who can appreciate it. Here is a 
young girl walking along cheerfully 
enough, notwithstanding that her 
heart is tied by one of these ele- 
gant ribbons to that of the Blessed 
Mother of God, apparently without 
causing her the slightest inconveni- 
ence. Her situation, however, is, | 
think, less painful than that of this 
other young person, who is occu- 
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pied in carving her own heart into 
a shape resembling that of Mary. 
Another young female has hoisted 
this much-tormented organ (her 
own) on an easel, and is painting 
it after the same pattern. But let 
us hasten out of this atelier to 
breathe the open air among these 
trees. Alas! we there find, under 
the form and features of an effemi- 
nate child of eight years old, “ the 
divine Gardener putting a prop to 
a sapling tree,” or “ grafting on the 
wild stock the germ of good fruits.” 
This is all pretty well; but what 
can be said of this ciborium which 
has been energetically stuck into a 
lily, with the legend, “I seek a 
pure heart”? These gentlemen, in- 
deed, treat you to the Most Holy 
Eucharist with a free-and-easyness 
that is by no means fitting or 
reverent. It is forbidden to the 


hands of laics to touch the Sacred 
Vessels, and it is only just that the 


same prohibition should apply to 
picture-makers. They are entreat- 
ed not to handle thus lightly and 
irreverently that which is the object 
of our faith, our hope, and our love. 

Hitherto I have refrained from 
touching upon that very delicate 
subject which it is nevertheless 
necessary that I should approach— 
namely, the representation of the 
Sacred Heart. And here I feel 
myself at ease, having beforehand 
submitted to all the decisions of 
the church, and having for long 
past made it my great aim to be 
penetrated with her spirit. Like 
yourself, I have a real devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, nor do I wish 
to conceal it. When any devotion 
takes so wide a development in the 
Holy Church, it is because it is will- 
ed by God, who watches unceas- 
ingly over her destinies and the 
forms of worship which she renders 
to him. All Catholics are agreed 
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upon this point. It is true that 
certain among them regard the Sa- 
cred Heart as the symbol of Divine 
Love, and that others consider it 
under the aspect of a very adorable 
part of the Body of the God-Man, 
and, if I may so express it, as 
a kind of centralized Eucharist. 
Well, I hold that to be accurate 
one ought to admit and harmonize 
the two systems, and therefore I 
do so. You are aware that it is 
my belief that physiology does not 
yet sufficiently understand the me- 
chanism of our material heart, and 
I await discoveries on that subject 
which shall establish the fact of its 
necessity to our life. The other 
day, at Baillére’s, I remained a long 
time carefully examining a fine en- 
graving representing the circula- 
tion of the blood through the veins 
and arteries, and I especially con- 
templated the heart, the source and 
receptacle of this double move- 
ment, and said to myself, “ ‘The wor- 
ship of the Sacred Heart will be 
one day justified by physiology.” 
But why do I say this, when it is 
so already? Behold me, then, on 
my knees before the Sacred Heart 
of my God, in which I behold at 
the same time an admirable symbol 
and a yet more admirable reality. 
3ut is this a reason for representing 
the Sacred Heart in a manner alike 
ridiculous and odious? I will not 
here enter upon the question as to 
whether it is allowable to represent 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus other- 
wise than in his Sacred Breast, and 
I only seek to know in order to ac- 
cept unhesitatingly whatever with 
regard to this may be the thought 
of the church. But that which to 
my mind is utterly revolting is the 
sight of the profanations of which 
these fortieth-rate picture-manu- 
facturers are guilty. What right 
have they, and how do they dare, 
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to represent hundreds of consecrat- 
ed Hosts issuing from the Sacred 
Heart, and a dove pecking at them 
as they are dropping down? What 
right have they to make the Heart 
of our Lord God a pigeon-house, 
a roosting-place for these everlast- 
ing doves, or into a vase out of 
which they are drinking? What 
right have they to insert a little 
heart (ours) into the Divine Heart 
of Jesus? What right have they 
to represent to us [a Pelion, Ossa, 
and Olympus on a small scale] 
three hearts, the one piled upon 
the other, and cascades of blood 
pouring from the topmost, which is 
that of Our Lord ; uponthe second, 
which is that of his Blessed Mother; 
and thence upon the third, which 
is our own? What right have they 
to make the Sacred Heart shed 
showers of roses, or to give its 
form to their “mystic garden”? 
Lastly, what right have they to 
lodge it in the middle of a full- 
blown flower, and make the latter 
address to it the scented question, 
“What would you desire me to do 
in order that I may be agreeable 
to you?” Ye well-meaning picture- 
makers! beware of asking me the 
same question; for both you and I 
very well know what would be the 
answer, 

The truth is that these clumsy 
persons manage to spoil everything 
they touch, and they have dishon- 
ored the symbolism of the dove, as 
they have compromised the repre- 
sentations of the Sacred Heart. 
The dove is undoubtedly one of the 
most ancient and evangelical of all 
the Christian symbols; but a cer- 
tain discretion is nevertheless ne- 
cessary in the employment of this 
emblem of the Holy Spirit of God. 
This discretion never failed our 
forefathers, who scarcely ever de- 
picted the dove, except only in 
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the scene of Our Lord’s baptism 
and in representations of the Bless- 
ed Trinity. In the latter the Eter- 
nal Father, vested in pontifical or 
imperial robes, holds between his 
arms the cross, whereon hangs his 
Son, while the Holy Dove passes 
from the Father to the Son as the 
eternal love which unites them. 
This is well, simple, and even fine. 
But there is a vast difference be- 
tween this and the present abuse 
and vulgarization of the dove as an 
emblem, where it is made use of to 
represent the faithful soul. No, 
truly, one is weary of all this. Do 
you see this flight of young pigeons 
hovering about with hearts in their 
beaks * The beaks are very small 
and the hearts very large, but 
you are intended to understand by 
this that “fervent souls rise rapidly 
to great perfection.” These other 
doves, lower down, give themselves 
less \rouble and fatigue; they are 
quietly pecking into a heart, and I 
read this legend: “ The heart of 
Love is inexhaustible; let us go to 
it in all our wants.” The pigeon 
that I see a little farther off is not 
without his difficulties; he is carry- 
ing a stout stick in his delicate 
beak, and—would you believe it ?— 
the explanation of this remarkable 
symbol is, “ Thy rod and thy staff 
have comforted me.” Here again 
are carrier-pigeons, bringing us in 
their beaks nicely-folded letters in 
charming envelopes. One of these 
birds [who possibly may belong to 
the variety knows as tumbler pig- 
eons] has evidently fallen into the 
water; fot he is shown to us stand- 
ing to recover himself on what ap- 
pears to be a heap of mud in the 
middle of the ocean, with the motto, 
“Saved! he is saved!” Next I 
come upon a party of doves again 
—always doves!—whose occupa- 
tion is certainly no sinecure. Oars 
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have been fitted to their feeble 
claws, and these hapless creatures 
are rowing. Here is another un- 
fortunate pigeon. She is in pri- 
son with a thick chain fastened to 
her left foot, and we are told 
that she is “reposing on the damp 
straw of the dungeon.” Further 
on appears another of this luck- 
less species, on its back with its 
claws in the air. It is dead. So 
much the better. It is not I who 
will encourage it to be so un- 
wise as to return to life. True, 
in default of doves, other symbols 
will not be found lacking. Here 
are some of the tender kind—little 
souvenirs to be exchanged between 
friend and friend, wherein one finds 
I know not what indescribable con- 
glomerations of religious sentiment 
and natural friendship. Flowers, 
on all sides flowers: forget-me-nots, 
pansies, lilies, and underneath all 
the treasures of literature: “It 
is a friend who offers you these” ; 
“Near or far away, yours ever”; 
“These will pass; friendship will 
remain.” “C’est la fleur de Marie 
Que je vous ai choisie.” (N.B.— 
This last is in verse.) 

I know not, my dear friend, 
whether you feel with me on this 
point. While persuading myself 
that all these playfulnesses are 
very innocent, I yet find in them a 
certain something which strikes me 
as interloping, and I do not like 
mixtures. 

We have also the politico-re- 
ligious pictures. Heaven forbid 
that I should speak evil of the 
freurs-de-lys which embalmed with 
their perfume all the dear Middle 
Ages to which I have devoted so 
much of my life; but we have in 
these pictures of which I am speak- 
ing mixtures which are, to my 
mind, detestable, and I cannot en- 
dure this pretty little boat, of which 
the sails are covered with fleurs-de- 
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dys, its mast is the Pontifical Cross, 
and its pilot the Sacred Heart. Is 
another allusion to legitimacy in- 
tended in this cross surrounded 
with flowers and bearing the legend, 
“My Beloved delights himself 
among the lilies”? I cannot tell; 
but if we let each political party 
have free access to our religious 
picture-stores, we shall see strange 
things, and then Gare aux adeilles ! 
—“ Beware of the bees.” 

One characteristic common to 
all these wretched picturelings is 
their insipidity and petty childish- 
ness. They are a literature of 
nurses and nursery-maids. The 
designers must surely belong to the 
female portion of humanity; for 
one is conscious everywhere of the 
invisible hand of woman. One is 
unwilling to conceive it possible 
that any one with a beard on the 
chin could bring himself to invent 
similar meagrenesses. ‘These per- 
sons are afraid of man, and Have 
wisely adopted the plan of never 
painting him, and of making every- 
body under the age of ten years. 
Never have they had any clear or 
serious idea of the Word, the 
God made man—of him, the 
mighty and terrible One, whe 
pronounced anathema on _ the 
Pharisees and the sellers in the 
Temple. They can but repre- 
sent a little Jesus in wax, or sugar, 
or treacle ; and alarmed at the lefti- 
ness of Divinity, and being incap- 
able of hewing his human form in 
marble, they have kneaded, it in 
gingerbread. 

And yet our greatest present 
want is manliness. Truly, truly, in 
France we have well-nigh no more 
‘men! «Let us, then, have no more 
of these childishnesses, but let us 
behold in the divine splendor and 
perfect manhood of the Word made 
flesh the eternal type of regenerat- 
ed humanity. 
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SUMMER STORMS. 


SuMMER storms are fleeting things, 
Coming soon, and quickly o’er; 

Yet their wrath a shadow brings 
Where but sunshine dwelt before. 


On the grass the pearl-drops lie 
Fresh and lovely day appears ; 
Yet the rainbow’s arch on high 
Ts but seen through falling tears, 


For, though clouds have passed away, 
Though the sky be bright again, 

Earth still feels the transient sway 
Of the heavy summer rain. 


Broken flow’rs and scattered leaves 
Tell the short-lived tempest’s power ; 
Something still in nature grieves 
At the fierce and sudden shower. 


There are in the human breast 
Passions wild and deep and strong, 

Bearing in their course unblest 
Brightest hopes of life along. 


O’er the harp of many strings 
Often comes a wailing strain, 

When the hand of anger flings 
Discord ’mid its soft refrain. 


Tears may pass, and smiles again 
Wreathe the lip and light the brow; 

But, like flowers ’neath summer’s rain, 
Some bright hope lies crushed and low. 


Some heart-idol shattered lies 
In the temple’s inner shrine: 

Ne’er unveiled to human eyes, 
Sacred kept like things divine. 





The King of Metals. 


Speak not harshly to the loved 
In your holy household band ; 

Days will come when where they moved 
Many a vacant chair will stand. 


To the erring—oh, be kind! 
Balm give to the weary heart ; 
Soft words heal the wounded mind, 
Bid the tempter’s spell depart. 


Let not passion’s storm arise, 
Though it pass like summer showers ; 
Clouds will dim the soul’s pure skies, 
Hope will weep o’er broken flowers. 


Speak, then, gently; tones of strife 
Lightly breathed have lasting power ; 
Memories that embitter life 
Often rise from one rash hour. 





THE KING OF METALS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


THERE once lived a widow named 
Mary Jane, who had a beautiful 
daughter called Flora. The wid- 
ow was a sensible, humble woman ; 
the daughter, on the contrary, was 
very haughty. Many young per- 
sons desired her in marriage, but 
she found none to please her; the 
greater the number of her suitors, 
the more disdainful she became. 
One night the mother awoke, and, 
being unable to compose herself 
again to sleep, she began to say her 
rosary for Flora, whose pride gave 
her a great deal of disquietude. 
Flora was asleep near her, and she 
smiled in her sleep. 

The next day Mary Jane in- 
quired : ; 

“What beautiful dream had you 
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that caused you to smile in your 
sleep?” 

“T dreamed that a great lord con- 
ducted me to church in a copper 
coach, and gave me a ring compos- 
ed of precious stones that shone 
like stars; and when I entered the 
church, the people in the church 
looked only at the Mother of God 
and at me.” 

“Ah! what a proud dream,” 
cried the widow, humbly drooping 
her head. 

Flora began to sing. That same 
day a young peasant of good repu- 
tation asked her to marry him. 
This offer her mother approved, 
but Flora said to him: 

“Even were you to seek me in a 
coach of copper, and wed me with 
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a ring brilliant as the stars, I would 
not accept you.” 

The following night Mary Jane, 
being wakeful, began to pray, and, 
looking at Flora, saw her smile. 

“What dream did you have 
last night?” she asked Flora. 

“T dreamed that a great lord 
came for me in a coach of silver, 
gave me a coronet of gold, and 
when I entered the church those 
present were more occupied in 
looking at me than at the Mother 
of God.” 

“© poor child!” exclaimed the 
widow, “what an impious dream. 
Pray, pray earnestly that you may 
be preserved from temptation.” 

Flora abruptly left her mother, 
that she might not hear her remon- 
strances. 

That day a young gentleman 
came to ask her in marriage. Her 
mother regarded this proposal as 
a great honor, but Flora said to 
this new aspirant : 

“Were you to seek me in a 
coach of silver and offer me a coro- 
net of gold, I would not wed you.” 

“ Unfortunate girl!” cried Mary 
Jane, “renounce your pride. 
Pride leads to destruction.” 

Flora laughed. 

The third night the watchful mo- 
ther saw an extraordinary expres- 
sion on her child’s countenance, 
and she prayed fervently for her. 

In the morning Flora told her 
of her dream. 

“T dreamed,” she said, “ that a 
great lord came to seek me in a 
coach of gold, gave me a robe of 
gold, and when I entered the church 
all there assembled looked only 
at me.” 

The poor widow wept bitterly. 
The girl left her to escape seeing 
her distress. 

That day in the court-yard of 
the house there stood three equi- 
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pages, one of copper, the other of 
silver, and the third of gold. The 
first was drawn by two horses, the 
second by four, the third by eight. 
From the first two descended pages 
clothed in red, with green caps ; 
from the third descended a noble- 
man whose garments were of gold. 
He asked to marry Flora. She 
immediately accepted him, and ran 
to her chamber to decorate herself 
with the golden robe which he pre- 
sented to her. 

The good Mary Jane was sor- 
rowful and anxious, but Flora’s 
countenance was radiant with de- 
light. She left her home without 
asking the maternal benediction, 
and entered the church with a 
haughty air. Her mother remained 
on the threshold praying and weep- 
ing. 

After the ceremony, Flora entered 
the golden equipage with her hus- 
band, and they departed, followed 
by the two other equipages. 

They drove a long, a very long 
distance. At last they arrived at a 
rock where there was a large en- 
trance like the gate of a city. 
They entered through this door, 
which soon closed with a terrible 
noise, and they were in midnight 
darkness. Flora was trembling 
with fear, but her husband said : 

“ Reassure yourself; you will 
soon see the light.” In truth, from 
every side appeared little creatures 
in red clothes and green caps— 
the dwarfs who dwell in the cavi- 
ties of the mountains. They car- 
ried flaming torches, and advanced 
to meet their master, the King of 
Metals. 

They ranged themselves around, 
and escorted him through long 
valleys and subterranean forests. 
But—a very singular thing—all the 
trees of these forests were of lead. 

At last the cortége reached a 
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magnificent prairie or meadow; in 
the midst of this meadow was a 
chateau of gold studded with dia- 
monds. “ This,” said the King of 
Metals, “is your domain.” Flora 
was much fatigued and very hun- 
gty. ‘The dwarfs prepared dinner, 
and her husband led her to a table 
of gold. But all the meats and all 
the food presented to her were of 
this metal. Flora, not being able 
to partake of this food, was re- 
duced to ask humbly for a piece of 
bread. ‘The waiters brought her 


bread of copper, of silver, and of 
gold. She could not bite either of 
“I cannot give you,” her 


them. 
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husband said, “ the bread that you 
wish ; here we have no other kind 
of bread.” 

The young woman wept, and the 
king said to her: 

“Your tears cannot change your 
fate. This is the destiny you haye 
yourself chosen.” 

The miserable Flora was com- 
pelled to remain in this subterra- 
nean abode, suffering with hunger, 
through her passion for wealth. 
Only once a year, at Easter, she is 
allowed to ascend for three days to 
the upper earth, and then she goes 
from village to village, begging from 
door to door a morsel of bread. 
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(From Le Contemporain.) 


I. Renewed Working of the Holy Spirit 
in the World.—We are, in a religious, 
social, and political point of view, in 
times of transition which we are not able 
to understand, for the same reason that 
no one can follow the movements of the 
battle-field who is in the midst of the en- 
gagement. 

To judge from appearances, especially 
those which are nearest at hand, we are on 
the brink of an abyss. The Catholic re- 
ligion, openly persecuted in Germany, 
prostrated now for several years in Italy 
and Spain by the suppression of the re- 
ligious congregations, attacked in all 
countries, abandoned by all sovereigns, 
appears, humanly speaking, to be on the 
brink of destruction. There are not 
wanting prophets who predict the col- 
lapse of Christianity and the end of the 


world. There are, however, manly souls 
who do not allow themselves to be dis- 
couraged, and who see grounds for hope « 
in the very events which fill ordinary 
hearts with terror and consternation. 

Of this number is an American reli- 
gious, Father Hecker, who has justissued 
a pamphlet in English, wherein, without 
concealing the difficulties of the present, 
he avows his expectation of the approach- 
ing triumph of religion. 

His motives are drawn from the deep 
faith he professes in the action of the 
Holy Spirit in the church, outside of 
which he does not see any real Chris- 
tianity. It is the Holy Spirit whom we 
must first invoke; it is the Holy Spirit 
of whom we have need, and who will 
cure all our ills by sending us his gifts. 

“ The age,” he says, “ is superficial ; it 
needs the gift of wisdom, which enables 
the soul to contemplate truth in its ulti- 
mate causes. The age is materialistic ; 
it needs the gift of intelligence, by the 
light of which the intellect penetrates into 
the essence of things. The age is cap- 
tured by a false and one-sided science ; it 
needs the gift of science, by the light of 
which is seen each order of truth in its 
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true relations to other orders and in a 
divine unity. The age is in disorder, 
and is ignorant of the ways to true pro- 
gress ; it needs the gift of counsel, which 
teaches how to choose the proper means 
to attain an object. The age is im- 
pious; it needs the gift of piety, which 
leads the soul to look up to God as the 
heavenly Father, and to adore him with 
feelings of filial affection and love. The 
age is sensual and effeminate ; it needs 
the gift of force, which imparts to the will 
the strength to endure the greatest bur- 
dens, and to prosecute the greatest enter- 
prises with ease and heroism. The age 
has lost and almost forgotten God; it 
needs the gift of fear to bring the soul 
again to God, and make it feel conscious 
of its great responsibility and of its des- 
tiny.” 

The men to whom these gifts have 
been accorded are those of whose services 
our age has need. A single man with 
these gifts could do more than ten thou- 
sand who possessed them not. It is to 
such men, if they correspond with the 
graces which have been heaped upon 
them, that our age will owe its universal 
restoration and its universal progress. 
This being admitted, since, on the other 
hand, it is of faith that the Holy Spirit 
does not allow the church to err, ought 
we not now to expect that he will direct 
her on to a new path ? 

Since the XVIth century, the errors 
of Protestantism, and the attacks upon 
the Catholic religion of which it gave 
the signal, have compelled the church to 
change, to a certain extent, the normal 
orbit of her movement. Now that she 
has completed in this direction her line 
of defence,* it is to be expected that she 
will resume her primitive career, and en- 
ter on a new phase, by devoting herself 
to more vigorous action. It isimpossible 
to dispute the fresh strength which the 
definition lately promulgated by the 
Council of the Vatican has bestowed 
upon the church. It is the axis on 
which now revolves the church’s career— 
the renewal of religion in souls, and the 
entire restoration of society. 

Do we not see an extraordinary divine 
working in those numerous pilgrimages 


* The Council of Trent decreed nothing on the 
subject of the authority of the church; that of the 
Vatican had to supply the omission. The struggle 
with Protestantism on this subject reached its last 
stage in the definition of the dogma of Papal In- 
fallibility decreed by the church assembled at the 
Council of the Vatican. 


New Fublications. 


to authorized sanctuaries, in those multi- 
plied novenas, and those new associa- 
tions of prayer? And do they not give 
evidence of the increasing influence of 
the Holy Spirit on souls ? 

What matter persecutions ? It is they 
which purify what remains of the too hu- 
man in the church. It is by the cross 
we come to the light—Per crucem ad 
lucem. 

A little farther on the author explains 
in what the twofold action of the Holy 
Spirit consists. 

He acts at one and the same time in 
an intimate manner upon hearts, and in 
a manner quite external on the church 
herself. 

An indefinite field of action conceded 
to the sentiments of the heart, without a 
sufficient knowledge of the end and ob- 
ject of the church, would open the way 
for illusions, for heresies of every kind, 
and would invite an individual mysticism 
which would be merely one of the forms 
of Protestantism. 

On the other hand, the exclusive point 
of view of the external authority of the 
church, without a corresponding compre- 
hension of the nature of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit within the heart of 
every one of the faithful, would make 
the practice of religion a pure formalism, 
and would render obedience servile, and 
the action of the church sterile. 

Moreover, the action of the Holy Spirit 
made visible in the authority of the 
church, and of the Holy Spirit dwelling 
invisibly in the heart, form an insepara- 
ble synthesis ; and he who has not a clear 
conception of this double action of the 
Holy Spirit runs the risk of losing him- 
self in one or other of the extremes 
which would involve the destruction and 
end of the church. 

In the external authority of the church 
the Holy Spirit acts as the infallible in- 
terpreter and the criterion of the divine 
revelation. He acts in the heart as giv- 
ing divine life and sanctification. 

The Holy Spirit, who, by means of the 
teachings of the church, communicates 
divine truth, is the same Spirit which 
teaches the heart to receive rightly the 
divine truth which he deigns to teach. 
The measure of our love for the Holy 
Spirit is the measure of our obedience to 
the authority of the church; and the 
measure of our obedience to the autho- 
rity of the church is the measure of our 
love for the Holy Spirit. Whence the 
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saying of S. Augustine: Quantum quis- 
gue amat ecclesiam Dei, tantum habet Spir- 
itum Sanctum. 

It is remarkable that no pope has done 
so much for the despised rights of hu- 
man reason as Pope Pius IX.; that no 
council has done better service to science 
than that of the Vatican, none has better 
regulated its relations to the faith ; that 
none has better defined in their funda- 
mental principles the relations of the 
natural and the supernatural; and the 
work of the pontiff and of the council is 
not yet finished. 

Every apology for Christianity must 
henceforth make great account of the in- 
trinsic proofs of religion, without which 
people of the world would be more and 
more drawn to see the church only on her 
human side. 

The Holy Spirit, by means of the sacra- 
ments, consummates the union of the soul 
of the believer with God. It is this end 
which true religion should pursue. The 
placing in relief the internal life, and the 
constitution of the church, and the intel- 
ligible side of the mysteries of the 
church—in short, the intrinsic reasons 
of the truths of the divine revelation com- 
bined with the egternal motive of credi- 
bility—will complete the demonstration 
of Christianity. Such an exposition of 
Christianity, founded on the union of 
these two categories of proofs, will have 
the effect of producing a more enlighten- 
ed and intense conviction of religion in 
the souls of the faithful, and of stimulat- 
ing them to’ more energetic action ; and 
it will have, as its last result, the opening 
of the door to their wandering brethren, 
and gathering them back into the bosom 
of the church. With the’vigorous co- 
operation of the faithful, the ever-aug- 
menting action of the Holy Spirit will 
raise the human personality to such an 
intensity of strength aitd greatness that 
there will result from it a new-era for the 
church and for society—an admirable era, 
which it would be difficult to describe in 
human expressions, without having re- 
course to the prophetic language of the 
inspired Scriptures. 

Il. The Mission of Races —In pursuing 
his study upon the action of the Holy 
Spirit in the world, the author says that a 
wider and more explicit exposition of the 
dogmatic and moral verities of the church, 
with a view to the characteristic gifts of 
every race, is the means to employ in order 
to realize the hopes he has conceived. 


God is the author of the different races 
of men. For known reasons of his provi- 
dence, he has impressed on them certain 
characteristic traits, and has assigned to 
them from the beginning the places 
which they should occupy in his church. 

In a matter in which delicate suscepti- 
bilities have to be carefully handled, it is 
important not to exaggerate the special 
gifts of every race, and, on the other 
hand, not ‘to depreciate them or exag- 
gerate their vices. 

It would, however, be a serious error, 
in speaking of the providential mission 
of the races, to suppose that they were 
destined to mark with their imprint reli- 
gion, Christianity, or the church. It is, 
on the contrary, God who makes the 
gifts and qualities with which he has en- 
dowed them co-operate in the expression 
and development of the truths which he 
created for them. 

Nevertheless, no one can deny the 
mission of the Latin and Celtic races 
throughout the greater part of the history 
of Christianity. The first fact which 
manifested their mission and established 
the influence they were to exercise was 
the establishment of the chair of S. 
Peter at Rome, the centre of the Latin 
race. To Rome appertained the idea of 
the administrative and governmental 
organization of the whole world. Rome 
was regarded as the geographical centre 
of the world. 

The Greeks having abandoned the 
church for schism, and the Saxons hav- 
ing revolted against her by heresy in 
the XVIth century, the predominance 
which the Latin race, united later om to 
the Celtic race, assumed in her bosom, 
became more and more marked. 

This absence of the Greeks and of a 
considerable part of the Saxons—nations 
whose prejudices and tendencies are in 
many respects similar—left the ground 
more free for the church to complete her 
action, whether by her ordinary or nor- 
mal development, or by the way of coun- 
cils, as that of Trent and that of the 
Vatican. 

That which characterizes the Latin and 
Celtic races, according to our author, is 
their hierarchical, traditional, and emo- 
tional tendencies. 

He means, doubtless, by this latter ex- 
pression, that those races are very sus- 
ceptible to sensible impressions—to those 
which come from without. 

As to the hierarchical sentiment of the 
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Celtic and Latin races, it appears to us 
that for upwards of a century it has been 
much weakened, if it be not completely 
extinct. 

In the following passage the author is 
not afraid to say of the Saxon race: 


** It is precisely the importance given to the 
external constitution and to the accessories of 
the church which excited the antipathies of 
the Saxons, which culminated in the so-called 
Reformation, For the Saxon races and the 
mixed Saxons, the English and their descend- 
ants, predominate in the rational element, in 
an energetic individuality, and in great practi- 
cal activity in the material order.” 


One might have feared, perhaps, a 
kind of hardihood arising from a certain 
national partiality in regard to which the 
author would find it difficult to defend 
himself against his Aal/-brethren of Ger- 
many, if he had not added: 


‘* One of the chief defects of the Saxon mind 
lay in not fully understanding the constitution 
of the church, or sufficiently appreciating the 
essential necessity of her external organization. 
Hence their misinterpretation of the providen- 
tial action of the Latin-Celts, and their charges 
against the church of formalism, superstition, 
and popery. They wrongfully identified the 
excesses of those races with the church of 
God, They failed to take into sufficient con- 
sideration the great and constant efforts the 
church had made in her national and general 
councils to correct the abuses and extirpate the 
vices which formed the staple of their com- 
plaints. 

‘Conscious, also, of acertain feeling of repres- 
sion of their natural instincts, while this work of 
the Latin-Celts was being perfected, they.at the 
same time felt a great aversion to the increase 
of externals in outward worship, and to the 
minute regulations in discipline, as well as to 
the growth of papal authority and the out- 
ward grandeur of the papal court, The Saxon 
leaders in heresy of the XVIth century, as well 
as those of our own day, cunningly taking ad- 
vantage of those antipathies, united with self- 
ish political considerations, succeeded in mak- 
ing a large number believe that the question 
in controversy was not what it really was—a 
question, namely, between Christianity and in- 
fidelity—but a question between Romanism 
and Germanism ! 

‘It is easy to foresee the result of such a 
false issue; for it is impossible, humanly 
speaking, that a religion can maintain. itself 
among a people when once they are led to be- 
lieve it wrongs their natural instincts, is hostile 
to their national development, or is unsympa- 
thetic with their genius. 

** With misunderstandings, weaknesses, and 
jealousies on both sides, these, with various 
other causes, led thousands and millions of 
Saxons and Anglo-Saxons to resistance, hatred, 
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and, finally, open revolt against the authority 
of the church, 

“The same causes which mainly produced 
the religious rebellion of the XVIth century 
are still at work among the Saxons, and are 
the exciting motives of their present persecu- 
tions against the church. 

‘* Looking through the distorted medium of 
their Saxon prejudices, grown stronger with 
time, and freshly stimulated by the recent defi- 
nition of Papal Infallibility, they have worked 
themselves into the belief—seeing the church 
only on the outside, as they do—that she is pure- 
ly a human jnstitution, grown slowly, by the 
controlling action of the Latin-Celtic instincts, 
through centuries, to the present formidable 
proportions, The doctrines, thesacraments, the 
devotions, the worship of the Catholic Church, 
are, for the most part, from their stand-point, 
corruptions of Christianity, having their source 
in the characteristics of the Latin-Celtic races. 
The papal authority, to their sight, is nothing 
else than the concentration of the sacerdotal 
tendencies of these races, carried to their cul- 
minating point by the recent Vatican defini- 
tion, which was due, in the main, to the efforts 
and the influence exerted by the Jesuits, This 
despotic ecclesiastical authority, which com- 
mands a superstitious reverence and servile 
submission to all its decrees, teaches doc- 
trines inimical to the autonomy of the German 
Empire, and has fourteen millions or more of 
its subjects under its sway, ready at any mo- 
ment to obey, at all hgzards, its decisions. 
What is to hinder this Ultramontane powe: 
from issuing a decree, in a critical moment, 
which will disturb the peace and involve, per- 
haps, the overthrow of that empire, the fruit of 
so great sacrifices, and the realization of the 
ardent aspirations of the Germanic races ? Is 
it not a dictate of self-preservation and political 
prudence to remove so dangerous an element, 
and that at all costs, from the state ? Is it not 
a duty to free so many millions of our Ger- 
man brethren from this superstitious yoke and 
slavish subjection? Has not divine Provi- 
dence bestuwed the empire of Europe upon the 
Saxons, and placed us Prussians at its head, in 
order to accomplish, with all the means at our 
disposal, this great work? Is not this a duty 
which we owe to ourselves, to our brother Ger- 
mans, and, above‘all, to God? This supreme 
effort is our divine mission !” 


It would be impossible to enter into 
the idea of the Bismarckian policy in a 
manner more ingenious, more exact, and 
more striking. 

It is by presenting to Germany this 
monstrous counterfeit of the church that 
they have succeeded in provoking its 
hatred of her, and the new empire pro- 
poses to be itself the resolution of a 
problem which can be only formulated 
thus: “ Either adapt Latin Christianity, 
the Romish Church, to the Germanic 
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type of character and to the exigences 
of the empire, or we will employ all the 
forces and all the means at our disposal 
to stamp out Catholicity within our do- 
minions, and to exterminate its existence 
as far as our authority and influence ex- 
tend.” 

This war against the Catholic religion 
is formidable, and ought not to leave us 
without alarm and without terror. 

Truth is powerful, it is said, and it 
will prevail. But truth has no power of 
itself, in so far as it is an abstraction. 
It has none, except on the condition of 
coming forth and showing itself living 
in minds and hearts. 

What is to be done, then? 

No thought tan be entertained for a 
moment of modifying Catholic dogmas, 
of altering the constitution of the church, 
or of entering, to ever so small an extent, 
on the path of concessions. What is 
needed is to present religious truth to 
minds in such a manner as that they 
shall be able to see that it is divine. It 
is to prove to them that our, religion 
alone is in harmony with the profoundest 
instincts of their hearts, and can alone 
realize their secret aspirations, which 
Protestantism has no power to satisfy. 
For that, the Holy Spirit must be invoked 
in order that he may develop the interior 
life of the church, and that this develop- 
ment may be rendered visible to the per- 
secutors themselves, who hitherto see 
nothing in her but what is terrestrial and 
human. Already a certain ideal concep- 
tion of Christianity exists amongst non- 
Catholics of England and of the United 
States, and puts them in the way of a 
more complete conversion. As to the 
Saxons, who, in these days, precipitate 
themselves upon an opposite course, we 
should try to «nlighten their blindness. 
Already we have seen the persecutors, 
whether Roman or German, become them- 
selves Christian in their turn. We shall 
see the Germans of our days exhibiting 
the same spectacle. It is a great race, 
that German race. Now, “the church 
is a divine queen, and her aim has always 
been to win to her bosom the imperial 
races, She has never failed to do it, too.” 

Already we can perceive a very mark- 
ed return movement amongst the demi- 
Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons. It isa great 
sign of the times. 

At different epochs there have been 
movements of this kind in England. But 
none exhibited features so serious as 
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that of which we are witnesses in these 
days. Conversions to the church mul- 
tiply without number, above all amongst 
the most intelligent and influential class- 
es of the nation; and that in spite of the 
violent cry of alarm raised by Lord John 
Russell, and in spite of the attacks of 
the ex-minister Gladstone, who has the 
reputation of being the most eloquent 
man in England. 

The gravitation towards the Catholic 
Church exhibits itself in a manner still 
more general and more clear in the bo- 
som of the United States. 

The Catholics in that country amount- 
ed to scarcely a few hundreds at the 
commencement of this century. They 
form now a sixth of the populatien of 
the United States. They number about 
7,000,000, And the Catholic is the only 
religion which makes any real progress. 

It is, then, true “ that the Catholic reli- 
gion flourishes and prospers wherever 
human nature has its due liberty. Let 
them but give to the church rights only 
equal to those of other confessions, and 
freedom of action, and we should see her 
regain Europe, and, with Europe, the 
world.” 

Now,. might we not conclude that these 
two demi-Saxon nations, England and 
the United States, are predestined by 
Providence to lead the Saxons them- 
selves in a vast movement of return to- 
wards the Catholic Church ? 

Before concluding, the author returns 
to the Latin and Celtic nations, and di- 
rects towards them a sorrowful glance. 

As for France, he regrets that a vio- 
lent reaction against the abuses of the 
ancient regime, of which he gives a 
somewhat exaggerated picture, has 
brought about an irreligious revolution 
and a political situation which oscillates 
ceaselessly between anarchy and despo- 
tism, and despotism and anarchy. He 
deplores still more that the progressive 
movement has been diverted from its 
course in Spain and in Italy by the evil 
principles imported from France. 

“At this moment,” says the author, 
“Christianity is in danger, on the one 
hand, of being exterminated by the per- 
secution of the Saxon races; on the oth- 
er, of being betrayed by the apostasy of 
the Celto-Latins. This is the great tri- 
bulation of the church at the present 
time. Between these two perils she la- 
bors painfully.” 

According to human probabilities, the 
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divine bark should be on the point of per- 
ishing. But perish it cannot. God can- 
not abandon the earth to the spirit of 
evil. “Jesus Christ came to establish 


the kingdom of God on the earth, as a 
means of conducting men to the king- 
dom of God in heaven.” p 

It is thus, in his last chapter, our au- 
thor surveys the future : 


** During the last three centuries, from the 
nature of the work the church had to do, the 
weight of her influence had to be mainly ex- 
erted on the side of restraining human activity. 
Her present and future influence, due to the 
completion of her external organization, will be 
exerted on the side of soliciting increased action. 
The first was necessarily repressive and unpop- 
ular ; the second will be, on the contrary, ex- 
pansive and popular.. The one excited antago- 
nism; the other will attrart sympathy and cheer- 
ful co-operation, The former restraint was ex- 
ercised, not against human activity, but against 
the exaggeration of that activity, The future 
will be the solicitation of the same activity 
towards its elevation and divine expansion, 
enhancing its fruitfulness and glory. 

‘“These different races of Europe and the 
United States, constituting the body of the 
most civilized nations of the world, united in 
an intelligent appreciation of the divine char- 
acter of the church, with their varied capacities 
and the great agencies at their disposal, would 
be the providential means of rapidly spreading 
the light of faith over the whole world, and of 
constituting a more Christian state of society. 

‘*In this way would be reached a more per- 
fect realization of the prediction of the pro- 
phets, of the promises and prayers of Christ, 
and of the true aspiration of all noble souls, 

“This is what the age is calling for, if 
rightly understood, in its countless theories 
and projects of reform,” 


The zealous religious who is the au- 
thor of this important manifesto traversed 
the seas in order to submit it to the Holy 
Father. [A mistake. Father Hecker 
went to Europe for other reasons, and 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
submit his pamphlet to the examination 
of the Roman censors and other eminent 
theologians.] If we are well informed, 
the Roman Curia found in it neither error 
nor rashness.* It is a complete plan of 
action proposed to the apostolate of the 
church for the future. The old era 
would close, a new one would open. 


* In its numbers of April 22 and May 16 last the 
Unita Cattolica passed a high eulogium on the 
work of Father Hecker. “ There is in this work,” 
says the Abbé Margotti, “a great boldness of 
thought, but always governed by the faith, and by 
the great principle of the infallible authority of the 
Pope.” 
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On this ground all ancient differences 
should disappear. Bitter and useless re-° 
criminations would be laid aside. All 
would be moving towards the same fu- 
ture, in accord not only as to the end, but 
as to the means. 


(From Ze Monde.) 


The Culturkampf advances daily. Its 
war-cry in precipitating itself upon 
the church, bent upon her destruction, 
is: “The doctrine of infallibility has 
made spiritual slaves of Catholics, who 
are thus a hindrance to civilization.” In 
presence of so furious an attack, every 
voice which suggests means of safety de- 
serves our best attention. 

Of this kind is a pamphlet published 
lately in London, and which has been 
already translated into French, German, 
and Italian, and of which the journals of 
different countries, of the most opposite 
views, have given very favorable opinions. 

The lamented M. Ravelet would, had 
he been spared, have introduced it to the 
readers of the Monde ; for he had met its 
author at Rome, and knew how to appre- 
ciate the breadth of his views. Father 
Hecker, its author, the founder of the 
Paulists of New York, is celebrated in 
his country for a style of polemics admi- 
rably adapted to the genius of his fellow- 
countrymen. Does he understand Eu- 
rope, to which he has made prolonged 
visits, equally well? On that point our 
readers will soon be able to judge. 

How is it that the Catholic religion, 
which reckons more adherents than any 
other Christian religion, does not suc- 
ceed in making itself respected? Evi- 
dently because many Catholics are not 
on a level with the faith which they pro- 
fess. “We want heroes,” said J. de 
Maistre at the beginning of our century. 
At this moment is not the demand the 
same? There is no lack of religious 
practices ; a number of exterior acts of 
exterior piety are performed ; but the in- 
terior life of souls is not exalted ; they 
seem to be afflicted with a kind of spiritual 
dyspepsia. The crises which threaten 
terrify them, instead of inflaming before- 
hand their courage and their confidence 
in God. It is in the sources of religion 
itself we shall find energy ; it is to them 
we must betake ourselves to reinvigorate 
our strength, in the direct action of God 
upon our consciences, and in the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upon our souls. 
From this source issues the true reli- 
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gious life, and our external practices are 
availing only so far as they are inspired 
by thisinternal principle, itselfinspired by 
the Spiritof God. Herein are the primal 
verities of Christianity. At every epoch 
of decadence the voices of saints remind 
the world of them; the spirit of the 
church inclines us to them; but, dis- 
tracted by external agitations, we forget 
to correspond with its suggestions. We 
do not possess enough of God! Here is 
our weakness. A little more of divinity 
within us! Lo, the remedy! 

Father Hecker has well written upon the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, and upon the 
men our age wants. Intelligences illu- 
minated from on high, wills divinely 
strengthened—is not that what is wanted 
to maintain the struggle? Ishe not right 
when he asserts that one soul adorned 
with these gifts would do more to pro- 
mote the kingdom of God than a thou- 
sand deprived of them ? 

This urgent call to a more intensely 
spiritual life will touch Christian hearts. 
But the pamphlet foresees an objec- 
tion. Does not this development of our 
faculties and of our initiative under the 
divine influence expose us to some of 
the ‘dangers of Protestantism? Do we 
not run the risk of the appearance of 
strong individualities who, filled with 
their own ideas, will think themselves 
more enlightened than the church, and 
so be seduced into disobeying her au- 
thority ? 

This eternal question of the relation of 
liberty to’ authority! Catholics say to 
Protestants: ‘Liberty without the con- 
trol of the divine authority of the church 
leads insensibly to the destruction of 
Christianity.” Protestants reply: “ Au- 
thority amongst you has stifled liberty. 
You have preserved the letter of the 
dogmas ; but spiritual life perishes under 
your formalism.” We are not estimat- 
ing the weight of these reproaches ; we 
merely state the danger. The solution 
of the religious problem consiSsts in 
avoiding either extreme. 

No Catholic is at liberty to doubt that 
the Holy Spirit acts directly in the soul 
of every Christian, and at the same time 
acts in another way, indirect, but no less 
precious, by means of the authority of 
the church. Cardinal Manning has 
written two treatises on this subject, one 
on the external, the other on the inter- 
nal, working of the Holy Spirit. It is 
these two workings which Father Hecker 


endeavors to connect in a lofty syn- 
thesis, and this is the main object of his 
work. 

The first step of the synthesis is the 
statement that it is one and the same 
spirit which works, whether by external 
authority or by the interior impulse of 
the soul, and that these two workings, 
issuing from a common principle, must 
agree in their exercise and blend in 
their final result. The liberty of the soul 
should not dispute the authority of the 
church, because that authority is divine ; 
the church, on the other hand, cannot 
oppress the liberty of the soul, because 
that liberty is also divine. The second 
step is to prove that the interior action 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul alone ac- 
complishes our inward sanctification and 
ourunion with God. The authority of the 
church, and, generally, the external ob- 
servances of religion, having only for 
their aim to second this interior action, 
authority and external practices occupy 
only a secondary and subordinate place 
in the Catholic system, contrary to the 
notion of Protestants, who accuse us of 
sacrificing Jesus Christ to the church, 
and of limiting Christianity to her exter- 
nal action. The completion of the syn- 
thesis is in the following: The indivi- 
dual has not received for his interior 
life the promise of infallibility ; it is to 
Peter and his successors—that is to say, 
to the church—that Jesus Christ has con- 
ceded this privilege. The Christian thus 
cannot be sure of possessing the Holy 
Spirit, excepting in so far as he is in 
unicn, with the infallible church, and that 
union isthe certain sign that the union 
of the two workings of the Holy Spirit 
is realized in him. 

We have no doubt that this theory is 
one of the most remarkable theological 
and philosophical conceptions of our age. 
Father Hecker is no innovator, but he 
seizes scattered ideas and gathers them 
into a sheaf of luminous rays ; and this 
operation, which seems so simple, is the 
result of thirty years’ laborious meditation. 
One must read the pamphlet itself to ap- 
preciate its worth. The more we are 
versed in the problems which agitate 
contemporary religious thought, the bet- 
ter we shall understand the importance 
of what it inculcates. 

We shall briefly dispose of the appli- 
cation the author makes of his synthesis. 
One most ingenious one is that Protes- 
tantism, by denying the authority of the 
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church, obliges her to put forth all her 
strength in its defence. 

If Luther had attacked liberty, the 
church would have taken another atti- 
tude, and would have defended with no 
less energy the free and direct action of 
the Holy Spirit in souls. It is this ne- 
cessary defence of divine authority which 
gave birth to the Jesuit order, and which 
explains the special spirit which ani- 
mates that society. If, however, the de- 
fence of assailed authority has been, for 
three centuries, the principal preoccupa- 
tion of the church, she has not on that 
account neglected the interior life of 
souls. It is sufficient to name the spiri- 
tuality,so deep and so intense, of S. Phi- 
lip Neri, S. Francis of Sales, S. John of 
the Cross, and. S. Teresa. Moreover, 
does not the support of authority contri- 
bute to the free life of souls by main- 
taining the infallible criterion for testing, 
in cases of doubt, the true inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit? 

The church, in thesedays, resembles 
a nation which marches to its frontiers 
to repel the invasion of the foreigner and 
protect its national life; its victory se- 
cured, it recalls its forces to the centre, 
to continue with security and ardor the 
development of that same life. 

According to Father Hecker, the church 
was in the last extremity of peril. He 
sees in the proclamation of the infallibi- 
lity of the Pope the completion of the 
development of authority provoked by 
the Reformation, and believes that no- 
thing now remains but its application. 

If, since the XVIth century, external 
action has predominated in the church, 
without, however, ever becoming exclu- 
sive, so now the internal working will 
predominate, always leaving to the ex- 
ternal its legitimate share. Only, this 
new phase will be, in a way, more nor- 
mal than the preceding, because, in reli- 
gion as in man, the internal infinitely 
surpasses the external, without, however, 
annihilating it, as does Protestantism. 
This internal is the essence of Christian- 
ity ; it is the kingdom of heaven within 
us, and whose frontiers it is our duty to 
extend. It is the treasure, the hidden 
pearl, the grain of mustard-seed, of the 
Gospel. It is to this interior of the soul 
that our Lord addressed the beatitudes 
of the Sermon onthe Mount. The exter- 
nal church—the priesthood, the worship, 
the sacraments—are only means divinely 
instituted to help the weakness of man 
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to rise to the worship in spirit and in 
truth announced by our Saviour to the 
Samaritan woman. And the time has 
come for a fuller expansion of this in- 
ternal life, for the more general develop- 
ment of the spirit of S. Francis of Sales 
and of the other saints of whom we spoke 
above. 

As to those outside the church, they 
will never believe in this evolution, be- 
cause they suppose that the doctrine of 
infallibility has condemned us to a kind 
of petrifaction. But if they study the 
actual situation, events will undeceive 
them from this present moment. 

The persecutions which deprive the 
church of her temporalities, of her ex- 
terior worship, of her religious edifices, 
which go the length even of depriving 
the faithful of their priests and bishops, 
which suppress as far as they can the 
external part of Catholicity, do they nat 
reveal the power of its interior? 

In the parts of Switzerland and Ger- 
many where the populations are robbed 
of their clergy and worship, do we not 
see faith developing in sacrifice, and piety 
becoming more serious and fervent in 
the privation of all external aid? This 
example is an additional proof of the op- 
portuneness of Father Hecker’s pam- 
phlet. If God wills that the persecution 
should increase, we must be prepared to 
do without the external means which he 
himself has instituted, and which he ac- 
cords to us in ordinary times. For we 
must not forget that no human power can 
separate us from God, and that so long 
as this union exists religien remains en- 
tire as to its substance. 

The merit of the Christian is in the in- 
tention which inspires his acts. Reli- 
gion exists only in the idea which clothes 
its rites; the sacraments, the channels 
of grace, are only effective in us as they 
are preceded by the dispositions of our 
soul. For a religion not to degenerate, 
it must perpetually renew the internal 
life, in order to resist the encroachments 
of routine. 

Here the author asks what is the po- 
lemic best suited to help the people of 
these times to escape from their unbelief, 
which often proceeds from regarding the 
church as having fallen into formalism 
and into a debasing authoritativism. 
He believes they might be undeceived 
by disclosing to them the inner life of re- 
ligion and the internal proofs of her 
divinity—an idea he shares with the most 
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illustrious writers of our age. Lacor- 
daire wrote to Mme. Swetchine that he 
had reversed the point of view of the 
controversy in scrutinizing matters from 
within, which manifested truth under a 
new aspect. 

Father Hecker quotes in this sense the 
striking words of Schlegel: “We shall 
soon see, I think, an exposition of Chris- 
tianity appear which will bring about 
union among all Christians, and convert 
the unbelieving themselves.” Ranke 
said with no less decision: “ This recon- 
ciliation of faith and science will be more 
important, as regards its spiritual results, 
than was the discovery, three centuries 
ago, of a new hemisphere, than that of 
the true system of the universe, or than 
that of any other discovery of science, be 
it what it may.” 

The pamphlet ends with a philosophy 
of race. And here the author, whilst 
acknowledging his fear of wounding sus- 
ceptibilities, expresses the hope that none 
of his views will be exaggerated. He 
inquires what natura! elements the sev- 
eral races have offered to the church in 
the successive phases of her history ; 
and, starting from the principle that God 
has endowed the races with different ap- 
titudes, he examines in what way those 
aptitudes may co-operate in the terrestrial 
execution of the designs of Providence. 
The Latin-Celtic races, who almost alone 
remained faithful to the church in the 
XVIth century, have for authority and 
external observances tastes which coin- 
cide with the more special development 
of the church. since that epoch. 

On the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon 
races have subjective and metaphysical 
instincts which, in a natural point of view, 
should attract them to the church in the 
new phase on which she is entering. 
Father Hecker has been accused with 
some asperity of predicting that the di- 
rection of the church and of the world 
will pass into the hands of the Saxon 
races, whose conversion, sooner or later, 
he anticipates. But he does not in any 
sense condemn the Latin races to inferi- 
ority. He merely gives it as his opinion 
that the Latin races can only issue from 
the present crisis by the development of 
that interior life of independent reason 
and deliberate volition which constitutes 
the force of the Saxon races. God has 
not given the church to the Latin races. 
He has not created for nothing the Saxon, 
Sclavonic, and other races which cover 
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the surface of the globe. They have their 
predestined place in the assembly of all 
the children of God, and are called to 
serve the church according to their pro- 
vidential aptitudes. 

Father Hecker and Dr. Newman are not 
the only ones who think that the absence 
of the Saxon races has been, for some 
centuries, very prejudicial to the church. 
J. de Maistre, whose bias cannot be sus- 
pected, expressed himself even more ex- 
plicitly to that effect. The Latin genius, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
has been and will continue to be of the 
utmost value to the church. Under the 
divine influence, the Saxon genius will, in 
its way, effect equally precious conquests. 

In conclusion, we summarize thus the 
ideas of Father Hecker: 

1. Wehave need of a spiritual awaken- 
ing. 

2. The definition of infallibility has 
lent such strength to the church that 
henceforth personality may become as 
powerful as possible without the risk, as 
in the XVIth century, of injuring unity. 

3. This definition having completed 
the external system of Catholicity, the 
initiative of the church proceeds logically 
to concentrate itself on the aggrandize- 
ment.of the interior life, which is the es- 
sence of religion. 

4. This is proved by the persecutions, 
which augment and strengthen the reli- 
gious life of Catholics. 

5. The result of these persecutions 
will be to unveil to Protestants and un- 
believers the interior view of Catholicity, 
and to prepare the way for religious 
unity. 

6. This unity will be effected when 
Protestants and unbelievers see_ that 
Catholicity, far from being opposed to 
the aspirations of their nature, under- 
stands them and satisfies them better 
than Protestantism and free-thinking. 

7. This expansion of Catholicity ad- 
vances slowly, because it meets few souls 
great enough to admit of the full devel- 
opment of its working, and of showing 
what it is capable of producing in them. 

8. The way to multiply these souls is 
to place ourselves more and more under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of 
certain details, on the whole, this work 
manifests a high grade of philosophical 
thought and theological insight. But to 
appreciate it fully it must be read and 
studied. 
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Exceptions have been taken to it, on 
the ground that one meets nothing in it 
but theories, without any practical con- 
clusion. Yet what can be more practical 
than the exhortation which confronts us 
on every page, to seek inall our religious 
acts, in sacraments, worship, and disci- 
pline, the divine intention involved there- 
in? What more practical than to urge 
us to develop all the forces of our nature 
under the divine influence, and to tell 
us that the more conscientious, reason- 
able, and manly we are, the more com- 
pletely men we are, so much the more 
favorable ground will the church find 
within us for her working? 

Far from urging any abrupt change, 
Father Hecker recommends that every- 
thing should be done with prudence, 
consideration being had for the manners 
of every country. He is persuaded that, 
by placing. more confidence in the divine 
work in souls, they will become insensi- 
bly stronger, and will increase thus in- 
definitely the force and energy of the 
whole body of the church. Such a fu- 
ture will present us with the spectacle 
of the conversion of peoples who at pre- 
sent are bitterly hostile to her—a future 
which we shall purchase at the cost cf 
many sacrifices. But our trials will be 
full of consolations if we feel that they 
are preparing a more general and abun- 
dant effusion of divine illumination upon 
the-earth. Per crucem ad lucem. 


PrrsonaL RECOLLECTIONS OF LAMs, HAz- 
Litt, AND Otnuers. The Bric-a-Brac 
Series. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. 1875. 


This volume is a compendium of one 
of those books of memoirs or personal 
recollections bequeathed to us by the 
survivors of the English Renaissance of 
the beginning of the century—My Friends 
and Acquaintances, by P. G. Patmore. 
This the editor has supplemented, in the 
case of Hazlitt, by some letters and re- 
miniscences culled from the Afemoirs pub- 
lished by his grandson, W. Carew Haz- 
lit. These works, it might be fairly 
supposed, would be of themselves light 
enough for the most jaded and flippant 
appetite. However, the aid of the “edi- 
tor” is called in—heaven forgive the man 
who first applied that title, honored by a 
Scaliger and a Bentley, to the modern 
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compiler of scandal the most entertain- 
ing and doubtfully moral tidbits are 
picked out; and the result is the class 
of books before us, which is doing for 
the national intellect what pastry has 
done for its stomach. The mutual cour- 
tesies—honorable enough when rightly 
understood—existing between publish- 
ers and the periodical press make honest 
crificism seem ungracious; and thus the 
public judgment is left uninstructed by 
silence, or its frivolous tastes are con- 
firmed by careless approval. 

The motives impelling the awful scis- 
sors of the “editor” not only deprive 
the original works which fall under them 
of the modicum of value they may pos- 
sess, but affirmatively they do worse. 
They give an absolutely false impression 
of the persons represented. Thus, in the 
case before us the character and genius 
of Lamb are as ridiculously overrated as 
his true merits are obscured; and the 
same may be said with even more justice 
of the portrait given of Hazlitt. Singu- 
larly enough, though the editor derives 
all he knows, or at least all he presents 
to the reader, from Mr. Patmore and Mr. 
Carew Hazlitt, he speaks in the most 
contemptuous terms of both. One he 
pronounces “not a man of note,” and 
the other he terms, with a delightful un- 
consciousness of self-irony, “a bump- 
tious bookmaker, profusely addicted to 
scissors and paste” ; and both he bids, at 
parting, to “make room for their bet- 
ters.” If such be the character of Mr. 
Patmore and Mr. Hazlitt, what opinion, 
we may ask, is the reader called upon to 
entertain of the ‘‘ editor” who is an acci- 
dent of their existence? Nor is it in 
relation only to the authors after whom 
he gleans that the “editor” shows bad 
taste and self-sufficiency. The immortal 
author of the Dunciad, speaking of a 
kindred race of authors, tells us, 


“ Glory and gain the industrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle Dulness ever loves a jeke.” 


“ The ricketty little papist, Pope,” is 
the witticism the editor levels at the 
brightest and most graceful poet of his 
age—a master and maker of our English 
tongue, and a scourge of just such dun- 
ces as himself. 

Of the writers whose habits and per- 
sonal characteristics are treated of in 
this volume we have little or no room to 
speak, nor does the work before us afford 
any sufficient basis to go upon, Lamb 
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occupies a niche in the popular pantheon, 
as an essayist, higher than posterity will 
adjudge him. His essays are pleasing 
and witty, and the style is marvellously 
pure; but they want solidity; they are 
idealistic, humorous, subjective; they 
fail to present that faithful transcript of 
manners, or to teach in sober tones those 
lessons of morality, which make the older 
essayists enduring. Lamb’s other works 
are already forgotten. He was an amia- 
ble man in the midst of unhappy sur- 
roundings, and his unassuming manners 
have enshrined his name with affection 
in the works of his contemporaries. 

Hazlitt’s was not a character to be ad- 
mired, nor in many ways even to be re- 
spected. He was devoured with vanity 
and grosser passions. His work was 
task-work, and therefore not high. ‘Tis 
true Horace tells us, 


+ + paupertas impulit audar 


Ut versus facerem.” 


—poverty has often been the sting which 
urged genius to its grandest efforts. But 
Hazlitt, though undoubtedly a man of 
genius, was not gifted with that genius 
of the first order, which abstracts itself 
wholly from the miserable circumstances 
about it. The great body of his work is 
criticism, brilliant, entertaining, even in- 
structive at the moment in which it was 
produced, but substantially only the fash- 
ion of a day. 

Of the poet Campbell and Lady Bless- 
ington it would be an impertinence to 
say anything on the slight foundation 
this volume gives us. 

The editor of the “ Bric-a-Brac ” Series 
has placed on the cover of each volume 
this motto: 


“ Infinite riches in a little room.” 


We will suggest one that will take up 
even less room : 


* Stultitiam patiuntur opes.” 


Tue Crvi GovERNMENT OF THE STATES, 
AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
THE UnitTep States. By P. Cudmcre, 
Esq., Counsellor-at-Law, Author of the 
Trish Republic, etc., etc. New York: 
P. Cudmore. 1875. 


The author of this work informs us in 
the preface that his cbject has been to 
condense into one volume the colonial, 
general, and constitutional history of the 
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United States. This volume professes to 
bea digest of the writings and speeches of 
the fathers of the Constitution of the United 
States, the statutes of the several States, 
the statutes of the United States, of the 
writings and speeches of eminent Ameri- 
can and foreign jurists, the journals and 
annals of Congress, the Congressional 
Globe, the general history of the United 
States, the decisions of the Supreme 
Courts of the several States, the opinions 
of the attorneys-general of the United 
States, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; of extracts 
from De Tocqueville, the Madison Pa- 
pers, the Federaiist, Elliott’s Debates, the 
writings of Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, 
and Vattel, and of extracts from Jefferson 
and other eminent authors on parliamen- 
tary law. The platforms of political par- 
ties are also given. This list is copied 
verbatim from the author. It will be seen, 
therefore, that Mr. Cudmore has set him- 
self no contemptible task to accomplish, 
and, as he has executed it in a thin oc- 
tavo of 254 pages, it may reasonably be 
conjectured that he possesses a talent for 
condensation that Montesquieu mighthave 
envied. Mr. Vallandigham finds a pow- 
erful advocate in this author, and his 
philippics against Mr. Stanton are pro- 
portionately severe. Mr. Cudmore has 
a fondness for notes of exclamation; and 
such is the ardor of constitutionalism 
with which he pursues this latter-day 
“tyrantof the blackestdye” (we quote Mr. 
Cudmore) that it often takes three notes 
of admiration to express his just abhor- 
rence of his measures. The bulk of the 
work is taken up by a civil and military 
history of the late conflict, and the dis- 
putes that preceded it. If we might ven- 
ture a hint to Mr. Cudmore, we would 
say that his tone is a little too warm for 
this miserably phlegmatic age, which 
affects a fondness for impartiality in great 
constitutional writers. The fact is, the 
questions which the author discusses with 
the greatest spirit are dead issues. They 
still preserve a faint vitality for the phi- 
losopher and speculative statesman, but 
they have sunk out of sight for the prac- 
tical politician and man of to-day. The 
vis major has decided them. We might 
as usefully begin to agitate for a re-en- 
actment of the Agrarian Laws. Mr, Cud- 
more’s Chapters IV. and V., containing a 
digest of State and Federal law, show 
much meritorious industry. The history 
of land-grants, the homestead law, and 
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the laws pertaining to aliens and natur- 
alization, will be found useful. 


Tue Younc Caruotic’s ILLUSTRATED 
TaRLe-Book AND First Lessons 1N 
Numpers. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society, g Warren St. 
1875. 

This is a very simple and attractive 
little book, designed to make the begin- 
ning of arithmetic, which certainly is 
rather a dry study in itself, interesting 
and capable of fixing the attention of the 
very young children for whose use the 
work is intended. We do not remember 
having seen any prettier or more practi- 
cal little text-book for beginners, and 
cannot recommend it too highly. It is 
also very nicely illustrated. 


SADLIER’S EXCELSIOR GEOGRAPHY, Nos. 
1,2,3. New York: Wm. H. Sadlier. 
1875. 


As a first attempt in this country to 
prepare a series of geographies adapted 
to Catholic schools this is deserving of 
great praise. The type is clear, the maps 
and illustrations, and the mechanical 
execution generally, are excellent. It is 
based, to some extent, on a geographical 
course originally known as Monteith’s, 
and adapted by the insertion of additional 
matter interesting to Catholics. What 
we should have preferred, and hope 
eventually to see, is a series of geogra- 
phies and histories entirely original, and 
written from the Catholic point of view, 
and pervaded by the Catholic tone which 
we find in this. 


Sevenoaks: A Story of To-day. By J. 
G. Holland, author of Arthur Bonni- 
castle. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1875. 


It gives us great pleasure to express, 
with slight qualifications, our entire -ap- 
proval of this work, so far as its moral 
purport is concerned. Its plot and inci- 
dents are all within the range of ordinary 
life and experience, and therefore not 
calculated to foster in the youthful reader 
extravagant anticipations in regard to his 
own future. There are many good hits 
at the weaknesses and inconsistencies of 
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human nature, and faithful pictures of 
the vices and miseries to which an un- 
scrupulous ambition leads. Selfishness 
and injustice prosper for a time, but 
eventually reap their reward; while in- 
tegrity and true manliness, even in the 
rude and uncultivated, are recognized 
and appreciated. 


Tue ILtustrRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY 
ALMANAC FoR 1876. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 


“Almanac,” when applied to this pub- 
lication, seems to us a misnomer. ‘The 
popular notion of an almanac is a thin, 
badly-printed pamphlet, containing in- 
comprehensible astrological tables, delu- 
sive prophecies as to the weather, trades- 
men’s advertisements, and a padding of 
stale jokes or impracticable recipes gath- 
ered from country newspapers ; whereas 
the Jilustrated Catholic Family Almanac 
is an annual of 144 pages, containing 
each year enough solid, well-digested in- 
formation to furnish forth an ordinary 
volume of three hundred pages, to say 
nothing of the many fine engravings—and 
this, too, at a price which should extend 
its circulation to equal that of the once- 
famous A/foore’s Almanac (published in 
England about the beginning of the 
XVIIIth century), which is said at one 
time to have sold annually more than 
four hundred thousand copies. 

The several volumes of the Family A/- 
manac form a valuable manual for Catho- 
lics, containing, as they do, articles of 
great interest to the literary student, the 
antiquarian, and the archeologist. Much 
of the information could be gathered only 
from exceedingly well-furnished libra- 
ries ; some of it appears here for the first 
time in print. 

In the Aldmanac for 1876, among other 
good things, we find an extended and 
very interesting biographical sketch of 
His Eminence Cardinal McCloskey ; 
also, biographical sketches of Cardinals 
Wiseman and Altieri, of Bishops Bruté 
and Baraga, of Rev. Father Nerinckx 
and the Cura Hidalgo—the Washington 
of the Mexican revolution—and of Eu- 
gene O’Curry, the eminent Irish scholar 
—all of these being illustrated with por- 
traits. The approaching centenary has 
net been forgotten, for in “ Centennial 
Memorials” is shown the part—a glori- 
ous one, which received the public en- 
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dorsement of the “ Father of his Country,” 
as will be seen by perusal of the article— 
taken by Catholics of Irish origin in the 
Revolutionary struggle. In the same 
article are numerous statistics showing 
the temporal growth of our country dur- 
ing the century just closing ; the article 
closes with an account of the wonderful 
growth of the Catholic Church during 
the same period—the whole being valua- 
ble for future reference. ‘‘About the 
Bible” and “ The Bible in the Middle 
Ages” contain information of interest to 
every Christian, and which is to be got 
elsewhere only by mach reading ; the lat- 
ter article also contains an ample refuta- 
tion of the old slander that the Catholic 
Church of the middie ages kept the 
Scriptures from the laity. Besides the 
foregoing, there is much curious and en- 
tertaining prose and verse, and several 
pictures of churches and other edifices 
(among them one of old S. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia, destroyed in the 
riots of 1844, and toward the building of 
which, in 1796, Washington contributed 
$150; Stephen Girard, $40; George 
Meade, father of Gen. Meade, $50; and 
Commodore Barry, $150), a complete 
and authentic list of the Roman pontiffs 
translated from the Italian, the American 
hierarchy, and the usual astronomical 
and church calendars, postal guide, etc. 


MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. 
From the French of Madame Lenor- 
mant. By the translator of Madame 
Récamier’s A7emoirs. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1875. 


This volume wiil doubtless be welcome 
to those already familiar with the Memoirs 
previously published. The work is 
largely made up of letters which are of 
no particular interest, except so far as 
they throw light on the character of the 
writers. Endowed by nature with extra- 
ordinary beauty, and possessing that 
knowledge of public events and skill in 
their interpretation which seems a special 
gift of Frenchwomen, Mme. Récamier 
became the centre of an admiring group 
of statesmen and /ittérateurs who sought 
the benefit of her intuitive wisdom. 

A very strong testimony to Mme. Ré- 
camier’s many virtues is found in the 
warm friendship which existed between 
herself and other ladies holding a similar 
position in French society ; in the loving 
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devotion of the child of her adoption, 
who subsequently became her biographer ; 
and—in the fear and jealousy of the First 
Napoleon, who paid her the compliment 
of a temporary exile. The personal at- 
tention she gave to her adopted daughter's 
education is worthy of imitation. 


WAYSIDE PENCILLINGS, WITH GLIMPSES 
oF SACRED Surines. By the Rev. 
James J. Moriarty, A.M. Albany: 
Van Benthuysen Printing House. 1875. 


Father Moriarty’s work has one merit 
on which editors place a high value— 
brevity. A book of travels is not pro- 
perly a history. or topography of the 
countries visited, and a bird’s-eye view of 
the most salient features is all that we 
can reasonably ask at the traveller’s hand. 
The interlarded extracts with which 
some authors swell their volumes are 
often wearisome reading. In the above 
work the reverend traveller narrates all 
the important incidents of his journey, 
with descriptions of the various shrines 
on his route, in so picturesque a manner, 
and in so few words, that the reader will 
have no difficulty in laying up in his 
memory many pleasant subjects for re- 
flection. 


Eicut Cousins; or, THE AvuNT-HILL. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. Boston: Ro- 
berts Brothers. 1875. 


An entertaining volume for youthful 
readers, and one which conveys many 


useful lessons. The same charming 
freshness which won for Little Women its 
wide reputation will render this volume 
a favorite, notwithstanding its defects— 
one of which is a spirit of self-assertion 
in the heroine which is only too true to 
nature in the average American girl. 
However reluctant we may be to ac- 
knowledge the fact, we cannot fail to see 
that our so-called progress has had a 
tendency to weaken veneration for age 
and respect for authority. Miss Alcott 
shows her sympathy with this fault by 
sometimes placing age in a ludicrous 
light before her juvenile readers. The 
young people of this generation do not 
need any encouragement in the belief 
that age does not always bring wisdom, 
and we the more regret this mistake ina 
book otherwise commendable. Destroy 
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the confidence and veneration with which 
childhood looks up to those placed over 
it, and you rob parents of that which 
constitutes a great charm in their off- 
spring, and go far to break down the 
chief bulwark of society—the family. 


MANUAL OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. A 
Collection of Prayers compiled for the 
use of the Society of Sisters of Charity 
in the Diocese of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Adapted to general use. Baltimore: 
J. Murphy & Co. 1875. 


This is a new volume added to tke al- 
ready large devotional literature of the 
church, As its title imports, it was pre- 
pared especially witha view to the wants 
of the daughters of St. Vincent, though 
adapted to those of other religious, and 
of persons in the world. As it bears the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, and has the approval of the Bishop 
of Louisville, and, in addition, has had 
the benefit of Mr. Murphy’s careful proof- 
reading—a matter the importance of 
which can scarcely be over-estimated in 
devotional works—we deem further com- 
ment unnecessary. We would, however, 
suggest whether the use of a somewhat 
thinner paper would not make a better 
proportioned volume, 


MISCELLANEA : Comprising Reviews, Lec- 
tures, and Essays on Historical, Theo- 
logical, and Miscellaneous Subjects. 
By M. J. Spalding, D.D., Archbishop 
of Baltimore. Sixth Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged. 1875. 


The publishers have added to the value 
of this edition by incorporating in it a 
number of papers not contained in previ- 
ous editions, and which had received the 
author's last corrections. Few writers 
of the present century in the English lan- 
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guage have done more tu popularize 
Catholic themes and relieve Protestants 
from the misconceptions which they had 
previously entertainéd regarding the his- 
tory and doctrines of the church, than the 
late Archbishop of Baltimore. Those 
who have not previously possessed them- 
selves of his admirable works have a 
new motive in the improvements now 
made. 


A Fut Course or INsTRUCTION IN Ex- 
PLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. By 
Rev. J. Perry. St: Louis: P. Fox. 
1875. 


The present edition of Perry’s /ustruc- 
tions differs from the original one in the 
addition of questions, thus making it a 
text-book for advanced classes, whereas 
its use was heretofore limited in a great 
measure to teachers. The editor (Rev. 
E. M. Hennessey) has also incorporated 
an explanation of the doctrines of the 
Immaculate Conception and Papal In- 
fallibility. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


From P. Donahoe, Boston: Theologia Moralis No- 
vissimi Ecclesiz Doctoris, S. Alphonsi, in Com- 
pendium Redacta et Usui Venerabilis Cleri Ameri- 
cani Accommodata, Auctore A. Konings, C.SS.R. 
Pars Tertia: Continens tractatus de Sacra- 
mentis, de Censuris, de Irregularitatibus, et de 
Indulgentiis, 8vo, paper, pp. x., 433- 

From P. O’Shea, New York: Lives of the Saints, 
with a practical Instruction on the Life of each 
Saint for every day in the year. By F. X. Wenin- 
ger, D.D., S.J. Part iv., 8vo, pp. 127, flexible 
cloth.— Life and Letters of Paul Seigneret, Semi- 
narist of S, Sulpice, translated from the French 
by N. R. 1r2mo, pp. 311. 

From the Author : The Sunday Laws: A Discus- 
sion of Church and State, etc. By S. B. 
McCracken. 8vo, pp. 8, paper. 

From P. F, Cunningham, Philadelphia: Life of 
S. Benedict, surnamed “* The Moor.”” The Son of 
a Slave. From the French of M. Allebert. 18mo, 
PP. 273. 








